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FOREWORD 


The first essential to efficient administration of anj enterprise 
is full knowledge of its present make-np and operation* Without 
full and complete information before them, as to existing organi- 
zation, personnel, plant, and methods of operation and control, 
neither legislators nor administrators can properly perform their 
functions. 

The greater the work, the more varied the activities engaged 
in, and the more complex the organization employed, the more 
imperative becomes the necessity that this information shall be 
available — and available in such a form that it can readily be 
utilized. 

Of all undertakings, none in the United States, and few, if 
any, in the world, approach in magnitude, complexity, and im- 
portance that of the national government of the United States. 
As President Taft expressed it in his message to Congress of 
January 17, 1912, in referring to the inquiry being made under 
his direction into the efficiency and economy of the methods of 
prosecuting public business, the activities of the national govern- 
ment are almost as varied as those of the entire business world. 
The operations of the government affect the interest of every 
person living within the jurisdiction of the United States. Its 
organization embraces stations and centers of work located in 
every city and in many local subdivisions of the country. Its 
gross expenditures amount to billions annually. Including the 
personnel of the military and naval establishments, more than 
half a million persons are required to do the work imposed by 
law upon the executive branch of the government. 

This vast organization has never been studied in detail as 
one piece of administrative mechanism. Never have the founda- 
tions been laid for a thorough consideration of the relations of 
all of its parts. No comprehensive effort has been made to list 
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its multifarious activities or to group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what the government is doing. ITever 
has a complete description been given of the agencies through 
which these activities are performed. At no time has the attempt 
been made to study all of these activities and agencies with a 
view to the assignment of each activity to the agency best fitted 
for its performance, to the avoidance of duplication of plant and 
work, to the integration of all administrative agencies of the 
government, so far as may be practicable, into a unified organi- 
2;ation for the most effective and economical dispatch of public 
business/^ 

To lay the basis for such a comprehensive study of the organi- 
zation and operations of the national government as President 
Taft outlined, the Institute for Government Research has under- 
taken the preparation of a series of monographs, of which the 
present study is one, giving a detailed description of each of the 
distinct services of the government. These studies are being 
vigorously prosecuted, and it is hoped that all services of the 
government will be covered in a comparatively brief space of 
time. Thereafter, revisions of the monographs will be made 
from time to time as need arises, to the end that they may, as 
far as practicable, represent current conditions. 

These monographs are all prepared according to a uniform 
plan. They give: first, the history of the establishment and 
development of the service; second, its functions, described not 
in general terms, but by detailing its specific activities ; third, 
its organization for the handling of these activities ; fourth, the 
character of its plant ; fifth, a compilation of, or reference to, 
the laws and regulations governing its operations ; sixth, finan- 
cial statements showing its appropriations, expenditures and 
other data for a period of years ; and finally, a full bibliography 
of the sources of information, official and private, bearing on 
the service and its operations. 

In the preparation of these monographs the Institute has kept 
steadily in mind the aim to produce documents that will be of 
direct value and assistance in the administration of public 
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affairs. To executive officials they offer valuable tools of ad- 
ministration. Through them, such officers can, with a minimum 
of effort, inform themselves regarding the details, not only of 
their own services, but of others with whose facilities, activities, 
and methods it is desirable that they should be familiar. Under 
present conditions services frequently engage in activities in 
ignorance of the fact that the work projected has already been 
done, or is in process of execution by other services. Many cases 
exist where one service could make effective use of the organiza- 
tiou, plant or results of other services had they knowledge that 
such facilities were in existence. With the constant shifting of 
directing personnel that takes place in the administrative branch 
of the national government, the existence of means by which 
incoming officials may thus readily secure information regarding 
their own and other services is a matter of great importance. 

To members of Congress the monograph should prove of no 
less value. At present these officials are called upon to legislate 
and appropriate money for services concerning whose needs and 
real problems they can secure but imperfect information. That 
the possession by each member of a set of monographs such as 
is here projected, prepared according to a uniform plan, will 
be a great aid to intelligent legislation and appropriation of 
funds can hardly be questioned. 

To the public, finally, these monographs will give that knowl- 
edge of the organization and operations of their government 
which must be had if an enlightened public opinion is to be 
brought to bear upon the conduct of governmental affairs. 

These studies are wholly descriptive in character. 'Eo attempt 
is made in them to subject the conditions described to criticism, 
nor to indicate features in respect to which changes might with 
advantage be made. Upon administrators themselves falls re- 
sponsibility for making or proposing changes which will result 
in the improvement of methods of administration. The primary 
aim of outside agencies should be to emphasize this responsibility 
and facilitate its fulfillment. 
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While the monographs thus make no direct recommendations 
for improYement, they cannot fail greatly to stimulate efforts in 
that direction. Prepared as they are according to a uniform 
plan^ and setting forth as they do the aotmties^ plant, organim- 
tion, personnel and laws goyerning the several services of the 
government, they will automatically, as it were, reveal, for ex- 
ample, the extent to which work in the same field is being per- 
formed by different services, and thus furnish the information 
that is essential to a consideration of the great question of the 
better distribution and coordination of activities among the 
several departments, establishments, and bureaus, and the elimi- 
nation of duplication of plant, organization and work. Through 
them it will also be possible to subject any particular feature of 
the administrative work of the government to exhaustive study, 
to determine, for example, what facilities, in the way of labora- 
tories and other plant and equipment, exist for the prosecution 
of any line of work and where those facilities are located; or 
what work is being done in any field of administration or re- 
search, such as the promotion, protection and regulation of the 
maritime interests of the country, the planning and execution 
of works of an engineering character, or the collection, com- 
pilation and publication of statistical data, or what differences 
of practice prevail in respect to organization, classification, ap- 
pointment, and promotion of personnel. 

To recapitulate, the monographs will serve the double purpose 
of furnishing an essential tool for efficient legislation, adminis- 
tration and popular control, and of laying the basis for critical 
and constructive work on the part of those upon whom respon- 
sibility for such work primarily rests. 
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THE FOREST SERVICE 


ITS HISTORY, ACTIVITIES, AND 
ORGANIZATION 

CHAPTEE I 
HISTORY 

The Forest Service is a bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It administers the national forests and seeks to 
promote the best use of all forests and forest products of the 
United States through research^ cooperation with states and 
with private agencies, and the diffusion of useful information 
on forestry. It traces its history uninterruptedly from 1876, 
in which year a forestry agency was set up under the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. By 1881 this agency had developed into 
a Division of Forestry, which, in 1886, received statutory 
recognition (Act of June 30, 1886; 24 Stat. L., 100, 103). It 
became the Bureau of Forestry in 1901 (Act of March 2, 1901 ; 
31 Stat L., 922, 929)/ 

Since July 1, 1905, this bureau has been known as the Forest 
Service, but the change in designation effected no change in 
formal status. 

Early Efforts at Protection.* The year 1776 found the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and a thin fringe of the back country carved out 
of the forest occupied by a new nation, economically based, in 
no small degree, upon wealth created out of the forest, and fac- 

^ In the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1884, and 
in Volume lY of the Report upon Forestry,” published the same year, 
reference is made to a Bureau of Forestry,” but in 1883 and from 1885 
to 1900 the term “division” is used. 

® For a more detailed statement, see Cameron, Development of Govern- 
mental Forest Control in the United States (1928). Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, Studies in Admijoistratlon, 
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ing a continent containing forest resonrces awaiting doYelop- 
ment compared to wRich those that had been utilized since 1607 
were insignificant. 

To the cursory glance of that time American forest resources 
might well have seemed unlimited, but accessibility had to be 
taken into consideration. Evidence is available to the effect that 
scarcely had the colonists begun to establish themselves before 
they were confronted with the danger of local timber shortage 
and they legislated to prevent it. Such shortages concerned 
fuel principally, but by 1799 the possibility of a general short- 
age, involving ship-construction timber, presented itself. The 
actions resulting from these two phases of the timber problem 
differed widely. 

'' Live-oah'' Legislation, The possibility of a general short- 
age of ship-construction timber (principally live oak) for the 
navy elicited early action. The source of supply was limited 
to the southeastern section of the country. On February 26, 
1799, an act was passed (1 Stat. L., 622) authorizing the pur- 
chase of timber for naval purposes.” This was followed, eight- 
een years later (March 1, 1817) by an act making reservation 
of certain public lands to supply timber for naval purposes ” 
(3 Stat. L., 347), which was more comprehensive in its provi- 
sions and more severe in punishments for violations. 

On February 23, 1822, came an act ^^for the preservation of 
the timber of the United States in Florida ” (3 Stat. L., 651), 
which went a step further and authorized the President to em- 
ploy the military forces of the United States to prevent the 
destruction and theft of government timber. This was followed 
by ^^An act for the gradual improvement of the Navy of the 
United States,” approved March 3, 1827 (4 Stat. L., 242), 
which made further timber conservation possible by providing: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to take the proper measures to preserve the live oak 
timber growing on the lands of the United States, and he is also 
authorized to reserve from sale; such lands, belonging to the 
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United States, as may be found to contain live oak, or otter 
timber in sufficient quantity to render tbe same valuable for 
naval purposes.® 

Meanwhile, in 1821, an early act, which made no direct ref- 
erence to timber, was construed by the Attorney General as 
applying to the forests. This was the Anti-Trespass Act of 
March 3, 1807 (2 Stat. L., 445), To prevent settlements being 
made on lands ceded to the United States, until authorized by 
law,’’ under which timber stealers could now be removed from 
public lands by military force. This applied to all public forest 
land.* 

The Attorney General held that stealing public timber in 
general, as contrasted with the theft of naval live oak, merited, 
^^from its greater frequency and the greater secrecy and 
security with which it may be committed ... a still severer 
reprehension.” This opinion was transmitted to all registers 
and receivers of land offices. These live-oak acts” and the 
opinion just mentioned constitute the earliest efforts toward the 
formulation of a national policy with regard to the reservation, 
protection, and conservation of timber on the public domain. 

Protection, A further group of laws, intimately related to 
the live-oak acts, deserves mention at this point : Laws designed 
for the protection of reservations, and, by construction if not 
wording, the public forests generally. 

One such law was approved March 2, 1831 (4 Stat. L., 472) : 

To provide for the punishment of offenses committed in cut- 
ting, destroying or removing live oak and other timber or trees 
reserved for naval purposes.” This act constitutes the basic 
present-day law for the prevention of timber trespass on govern- 
ment land, for while it was designed primarily to cover naval 
timber, on live-oak reservations, the language was broad enough 
to cover all timber on the public lands of the United States. 

’ This provision was reinforced by the act of March 19, 1828 (4 Stat, L., 
254,256). 

*1 Op. At ty. Gen., 471. Confirmed by the Supreme Court in United 
States V, Briggs, 9 Howard, 356 (1850). 
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The act of Marcli 2, 1833 (4 Stat. L., 646, 647), provided 
for additional inspection of timber shipped by sea, in order to 
prevent the exportation of live oak. 

While the results of these acts were not all that could be 
desired, numerous concrete accomplishments are to be recorded. 
Between the beginning of the nineteenth century and the Civil 
War a total of over 264,000 acres of live-oak land in the south- 
ern coastal states was set aside from the public lands and some 
two thousand additional acres were purchased from private 
owners.* 

Enforcement of the law against timber trespass on the public 
domain was at first placed under the Treasury Department, 
which acted through timber agents.” In 1854 this responsi- 
bility was transferred to the Interior Department, which acted 
through the General Land Office. During the fifties measures 
to curb timber depredations were applied in the pine forests of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and on December 24, 
1855, the Commissioner of the General Land Office issued a cir- 
cular making registrars and receivers of land offices responsible 
for the protection of public timber within their districts. These 
officers appointed special deputies for the prevention of timber 
trespass. 

The sundry civil appropriation act of June 10, 1872 (17 
Stat. L., 347, 359), contained an item of ten thousand dollars 

for suppressing depredations on the public timber,” through 
the activities of the special deputies. This was the first direct 
appropriation for the protection of public timber in general, and 
included timber of all types. 

Tree Planting. The measures just discussed looked to the prob- 
lems of prevention and protection, but meanwhile a more con- 
structive movement had arisen; namely, ^"^tree planting.” As 
early as 1830 certain residents of Missouri had petitioned Con- 
gress to grant them a township of prairie land for the purpose 
of making an experiment of raising of forest timber”;* and 

MO Cong. 2 sess., H. doc. 161. 

'*The grant was denied. See 21 Cong. I sess., S. doc. 127. 
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from time to time prudent men gave expression to opinions on 
the iniquity of timber waste and to misgivings on the matter 
of fntnre supply. In 1858, the Georgia legislature asked Con- 
gress to appoint a commission to inquire into the limits, extent 
and probable duration of the southern pine belt.^^ ^ In 1860, 
the Agricultural Division of the Patent Office devoted thirty 
pages of its annual report to a consideration of the Forest 
Trees of JYorth America.’^ During the ensuing decade the tree* 
planting idea became a popular movement in the prairie states. 
In 1866 the Commissioner of Agriculture devoted two pages, 
of his annual report to a discussion of the promotion of artificial 
forestation in treeless regions. 

Michigan and Wisconsin in 1867 inaugurated inquiries into 
their forest conditions and needs. Local legislation encouraged 
tree growing by boimties and tax exemptions.® The Board of 
Agriculture of Maine appointed a committee in 1869 to report 
on a forestry policy for the state, and three years later a law 
was passed ^^for the encouragement of the growth of trees,” 
which exempted from taxation, for twenty years, all land planted 
to trees. 

On April 10, 1872, Nebraska, the Tree Planters’ State” 
launched the ^Lirbor Day” idea. During this same year the 
Commissioner of Agriculture gave his approval to the recom- 
mendation of tree planting made by his predecessor in 1866,® 
while the state of New York created a commission to consider 
state ownership of ^^the wild lands lying northward of the 
Mohawk, or so much thereof as may be expedient.” 

The national government now took action and on the third 
of March, 1873, the Timber-Culture Law ” (17 Stat. L,, 605) 
was approved, to encourage the growth of timber on West- 
ern prairies.” This was to be done through the encourage- 
ment of artificial forestation by the same general means by 

^35 Cong. 2 sees., S. misc. doc. 12. 

* Between 1868 and 1872 such laws were passed by Conneetiont, New 
York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Nevada. 

* General Land Office, Annual Report, 1872, p. 69. 
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which agriculture was stimulated under the Homestead Act; 
that is, by requiring the planting and successful growing of a 
certain number of timber trees as the consideration of a deed 
to a quarter-section of the public domain/*^ 

It is difficult to trace the development of thought and activity 
on the various phases of forest protection, preservation, and 
replenishment prior to 1873, and still more difficult to appraise 
the part each played in advancement toward true forest admin- 
istration in America. It is clear, however, that the seventies 
witnessed concrete accomplishments, and one event of those 
years stands out as having had immediate results. This was 
the annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held at Portland, Maine, in August, 1873. 
From this point onward the progress of governmental forestry 
may be accurately followed. 

The Beginnings of Governmental Forestry. At the Portland 
meeting one of the members, Dr. Franklin B. Hough of Low- 
ville, New York, presented a paper on The Duty of Govern- 
ments in the Preservation of Forests.’^ This resulted in the 
appointment of a committee to memorialize Congress and the 
state legislatures on the urgent need for governmental action 
with regard to forest protection and the cultivation of timber. 
Legislation to the latter end was recommended and a sub- 
committee was appointed to prepare the memorial and further 
its consideration.” This memorial, together with the draft of 
a suggested joint resolution of Congress embodying the ideas 
of the Association as to necessary legislation, was transmitted 
to Congress with a special message by President Grant on Feb- 

^'’The act was a failure in spite of numerous amendments (18 Stat. L., 
21 j 19 Stat. L»., 54 j 19 Stat. E., 59 20 Stat, E,, 113 j 20 Stat. E., 169, and 
27 Stat. E,, 593), the last being an act for the relief of entrants in good 
faith who had failed to meet the requirements of the original law. It 
was repealed in 1891 (26 Stat, L., 1095). 

^Factors in the genesis of this memorial, and indeed public thought on 
forestry, not mentioned in preceding pages include Marsh's '' The Earth 
as Modified by Human Action," the writings of Warder and Starr, and 
Brewer's work in connection with the Statistical Atlas of the United States, 
issued as a public document in 1874. 
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ruary 19, 1874:."® Approval of the measure by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
was appended, and the resolution, with exhibits, was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands in each house. 

The Senate took no action, but the House committee issued a 
report “ with a bill based upon the draft which had been sub- 
mitted by the Association.®" The new bill advanced no particu- 
larly new ideas. It called, merely, for the creation, in the 
Interior Department, of a Commissionership of Forestry, wFich 
office was to compile forestry statistics and make certain inves- 
tigations, But the bill made no progress, nor did a similar bill 
introduced in the following Congress.^ Eventually a rider was 
attached to the free-seed clause of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation act of August 15, 1876 (19 Stat L., 143, 
167), reading: 

For purchase and distribution of new and valuable seeds and 
plants, sixty thousand dollars : Provided, That two thousand 
dollars of the above amount shall be expended by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture as compensation to some man of approved 
attainments, who is practically well acquainted with methods 
of statistical inquery, and who has evinced an intimate acquain- 
tance with questions relating to the national wants in regard 
to timber to prosecute investigations and inqueries, with the 
view of ascertaining the annual amount of consumption, impor- 
tation, and exportation of timber and other forest-products, the 
probable supply for future wants, the means best adapted to 
their preservation and renewal, the influence of forests upon 
climate, and the measures that have been successfully applied 
in foreign countries, or that may be deemed applicable in this 
country, for the preservation and restoration or planting of 
forests; and to report upon the same to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to be by him in a separate report transmitted to 
Congress. 

^ 43 Cong, 1 sess., S. ex. doe. 28, 

^ 43 Cong. 1 sess,, H. rep. 259. This included the memorial, Dr, Hough^s 
paper, and other material on forest protection. 

Cong. I sess., H. E. 2497. 

^®44 Cong. 1 sess., H. R. 1310. Both bills were sponsored by M. H. 
Dnnnell, of Minnesota. 
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The new organization, it will be noted, was placed nnder the 
Oonnnissioner of Agriculture and had nothing to do with the 
timbered areas of the public domain, which remained under the 
General Land Office. In effect, a dual system had been set up, 
one department, Agriculture, being placed in charge of forestry 
without the forests, and the other, Interior, in charge of the 
forests without forestry, while the protection of the timber was 
still being carried on, at least theoretically, by the registers and 
receivers of the General Land Office under the circular of ISSS.""® 
This situation was destined to last for many years and result, 
in the end, in considerable controversy. 

Research Initiated. Within two weeks after the approval of 
the act of August 15, 1876, Dr. Hough was appointed to con- 
duct the forestry investigations.'"’' The early appropriations were 
modest, the initial one of $2000 being followed by one of $2500 
the next year. Ho appropriations were available for the years 
1879 and 1880, however, and transfers of $2500 each year had 
to be made from other funds. In 1881 the forestry agency was 
reorganized into an administrative division, and from that time 
onward appropriations were continued each year without 
exception. 

Dr. Hough, during the early years, gathered information 
through extensive correspondence, both in the United States 
and with forest officers abroad, the former dealing with such 
subjects as wood consumption in industry, and reasons for the 
unsatisfactory working of the Timber Culture Law. In 1878, 
officers at various army posts filled out questionnaires regard- 
ing local forest conditions. 

The energies of the forestry service were devoted, for the 
most part during the early years under Dr. Hough, and, after 

Protection of live oak was practically abandoned in 1876. 

“In 1875, at Chicago, the first forestiy society in America was or- 
ganized by Dr. John A. Warder — ^the American Forestry Association — ^though 
in 1874 an '^American Forestry Council ” had been formed in the American 
Institute of New York as a sort of standing committee on forestry for that 
organization. 
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1883, nnder IsTatliaiiiel Eggleston, to the interpretation of the 
data gathered. The results were published in the form of reports 
to Congress by the Department of Agriculture, which were 
combined in four volumes issued between 1877 and 1883."^^ In 
1881 a special agent was sent abroad to observe forestry meth- 
ods, and in 1883, 1884, and 1885 special agents were employed 
in investigating tree-planting progress in the prairie states, 
observing forest conditions in various other sections of the 
country, determining the causes of forest fires, etc/^ 

General interest in forestry was apparent during these years. 
The establishment of experiment stations in various forest 
regions to study conditions was urged; the American Forestry 
Congress held a special meeting at the Department of Agri- 
culture in May, 1884, at which numerous papers were read on 
various subjects, among others the influence of forest cover 
upon stream flow and climate; and the Forestry Division main- 
tained an exhibit at the New Orleans exposition. In 1885 
the Bureau of Entomology issued an extensive report on the 
ravages of forest insects,®^ and the Department of Agricul- 
ture sent out thousands of packets of seeds to prospective tree 
growers. 

Much of the general interest displayed may be credited to 
the appearance in the mid-eighties of the Report on the 
Forests of North America,’’ by Professor Charles S. Sargent 
of Harvard.®* 

As an indication of the growing interest in and the importance 
of forestry the Senate Committee on Agriculture in 1884 

^ Dr. Hough prepared the first three and Mr. Eggleston the fourth. 

“ Commissioner Eggleston also urged that greater efforts be made to 
protect the timber lands on the public domain from depredations and, 
later, the withdrawal from sale and patenting of all such lands. 

Organized at Cincinnati in April, 1882. A ‘^Southern Forestry Con- 
gress was organized in Florida in 1^. 

^ Commissioner of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1885, pp, 319-82. 

^ 47 Cong. 2 sess,, H. misc, doc. 42, part 9. This work was prepared for 
the Tenth Census, 1880, to which , the author was attached as a special 
agent. It commanded wide attention and gave rise to a very general 
discussion in the public press upon forests and their complex relations to 
the welfare and development of this country.*’'— Leaves, February, 
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changed its name to the Committee on Agriciiltnre and 
Forestry/^ 

A Change in Organization. On March 15, 1886, Dr. Bern- 
hard E. Fernow succeeded Nathaniel Eggleston and on June 
30, of the same year, the Diyision was given permanent statu- 
tory rank (24 Stat. L., 103). The new Chief of Division, in 
his first animal report, made this significant declaration: 

It is not the control of the government over private property, 
it is not the exercise of eminent domain, it is not police regu- 
lations and restrictions that have produced desirable results 
upon private forestry abroad, but simply the example of a sys- 
tematic and successful management of its own forests, and the 
opportunity offered by the government to the private forest 
owner of availing himself of the advice and guidance of well- 
qualified forestry officials.®' 

During the twelve years of Dr. Fernowls incumbency impor- 
tant forward steps were taken. In addition to the preparatory 
work in forestry history and statistics, which had occupied the 
first ten years under Hough and Eggleston, attention was given 
to subjects of more immediate application.®* 

The new lines of work wffiich showed technical advancement 
(as distinguished from propaganda and compilations) in- 
cluded forest description, forest botany, forest influences, and, 
most important, forest products. Timber physics and properties 
and uses of wood were studied and reported upon, including 
data on railroad ties, heavy structural timbers, wood pulp, char- 
coal, and naval stores. Studies were made in tree-planting, 
forest mensuration, and even rain-making."® A complete forest 

Commissioner of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1886, p. 166. 

There was an American forestry exhibit at the Paris Exposition in 
1900 (described in 51 Cong. 1 sess., H. ex. doc, 410, pp. 747-77) and at 
the World^s Fair in Chicago (1893). Dr. Femow had charge of both the 
American and German forestry exhibits at the latter exposition. 

*“The last was mandatory under the act of July 14, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 
282, 286), and the Division proceeded to carry out the work, seemingly 
with little enthusiasm. The appropriation was continued the following year, 
but alarmingly heavy explosions used in experiments at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, across the river from Washington, appeared to terminate the 
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nomenclature, vernacular as well as botanical, was prepared 
by the Division dendrologist/"**' 

Experiments in tree planting were hampered by conditions, 
however, the Division having no extensive forests to utilize for 
studies in silviculture and forest economy, nor, at the time, any 
corps of trained foresters. Private lands could not be used 
because the operating funds were public, and attempts to secure 
the use of military and other public reservations were unsuc- 
cessful. In 1891 certain tree-planting experiments were con- 
ducted in the sand hills of Nebraska, and in 1897 arid land 
tree-planting was tried at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Attempts were made for several years to further the work 
of the Division under the appropriation clauses which pro- 
vided for the ‘^^distribution of valuable economic forest-tree 
seeds and plants, but such distributions proved to be futile 
and these attempts were abandoned. 

In 1887 the first course of technical forest lectures for a 
body of students in America was conducted by Dr. Fernow at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. Before that time fores- 
try lectures had been given as a part of the instruction offered 
by various land grant colleges. In 1898, the first forest school 
in America was established at Cornell University by the State 
of New York."*" 

program. It is interesting to note that as late as 1921 experiments in 
rain-making were revived, but they were individual and the Forest Service 
was not concerned. 

^ Mr. George B. Sudworth. This work analyzed over six thousand names 
and applied to five hundred American species. A monumental amplification 
of this study, “ Check List of the Forest Trees of the United States,” was 
published shortly before the death of Mr. Sudworth in May, 1927. 

Purchase of 30,000 acres for an experimental forest was also provided. 
It is to be recalled, however, that, in 1876, the executive committee of Am- 
herst College urged the inclusion, in the curriculum, of courses in forest cul- 
ture, while in 1880 the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce memorialized Con- 
gress for a grant of land for the establishment of a school of forestry. The 
latter movement was baolced by Representative Andrews and Dr. Warder 
of the American Forestry Association. It was opposed by President Eliot and 
Professor Sargent of Harvard, who maintained that the time was not ripe 
for such a venture. The project failed. 
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On the side of developing a technique in an American prac- 
tice of forest management^ less may be said for the twelve years 
tinder discussion. Tbe first bulletin, the title of wbieb suggests 
practical information relating to the actual handling of forests 
or growing of trees, was Some Foreign Trees for the Southern 
States (Cork, Wattle Tree, Eucalyptus, Bamboo)/’ which did 
not appear until 1895,^ and even this was somewhat remote 
from establishing the practice mentioned. Dr. Fernow himself 
characterised the published material up to the close of his 
incumbency as one-balf original and one-half compilation. 
However, looking forward, also, he stated: 

I may be permitted upon my retirement ... to characterize 
the past period of twenty years ... as the period of propa- 
ganda and primary education . . . we have laid the founda- 
tions. . . . While at first the Division of Forestry was the only 
educational element in the forestry movement, it may now, per- 
haps, be left to other agencies to carry on a general campaign 
and propaganda of enlightenment and the Division can con- 
centrate itself more upon the development of the technical side 
of forestry r 

The growth of the Division during the Fernow administra- 
tion was not rapid, though encouraging as compared with the 
previous ten years. From 1876 to 1898 the personnel increased 
from one employee to eleven (including two trained foresters). 
Appropriations from 1876 to 1886 totalled $60,000; from 1886 
to 1898, $230,000. But public interest had not abated and 
legislation and attempted legislation were active. 

Legislation. Between 1868 and 1871 some dozen tree plant- 
ing bills were introduced in Congress, with three more in 1872.®" 

See Fernow, Report upon forestry investigations, pp. 40-44. This lists ail 
publications from 1877 to 1898. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 26, 27. Italics not in original. 

*^Two of the latter required homesteaders on forested tracts to retain 
a certain proportion in timber, See 42 Cong. 2 sess., H. R. 2197; 42 Cong. 
3 sess., H. R. 3008; and 42 Cong. 2 sess., S. 680. This last, introduced by 
Senator Hitchock of Nebraska, February 20, 1872, became, in the follow- 
ing session of the same Congress, the Timber Culture Law. 
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Between 1870 and 1898 more than 150 forestry measures were 
introduced in Congress. 

Certain of these laws and bills deserve comment. The naval 
appropriation act of March 3, 1871 (16 Stat. L., 526^ 527) , pro- 
vided $5000 for protection of timber lands/^ Primarily 
this was intended for the protection of naval timber reserva- 
tions^ and it was principally expended for that purpose, l^ever- 
theless;, this constituted the first appropriation made directly 
for the protection from spoliation of publicly owned timber in 
the United States^ and the wording was broad enough to permit 
a more comprehensive guardianship than was exercised. The 
agents appointed were expected to have an eye, also, for the 
protection of adjoining unreserved public lands, but their 
prime duties were with the naval reservations. 

The evidence shows that the above mentioned law did not 
contemplate a general scheme of timber protection throughout 
the country, and hence does not deserve the distinction, some- 
times accorded it, of being the first appropriation for the gen- 
eral protection of all publicly owned timber. Such distinction 
fell rather to a law passed a little over a year later. This was 
the sundry civil appropriation act of June 10, 1872 (17 Stat L., 
347, 359), which made available $10,000 for the protection of 
public lands in general.** 

The Timber Culture Act of March 3, 1873 (17 Stat L., 
605), was enacted to promote tree planting in the treeless 
regions, but it attained, in practice, almost negligible results, 
though lending itself admirably to the abuse of appropriating 
public land for private uses. Of similar undesirable outcome 

®^The naval timber agents had probably been expected to do this even 
before 1871 ; that is, after the Supreme Court, in 1850, had interpreted the 
act of 1831 as applying to all timber lands. United States v. Briggs, 
5 Howard, 20S, and 9 Howard, 356. 

®®See “Statement of appropriations and expenditures of the Navy 
Department from March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1876,** p. 68 ; 45 Cong. 1 sess., 
S. ex. doc. 3; Secretary of the Navy, Annual Eeport, 1872, pp. 71, 72; 
General Land Office, Annual Eeport, 1877, p. 20. 

There was an unsuccessflil attempt at an amendment providing for 
two special agents to aid in ** preventing depredations ** and “ prosecuting 
trespassers.** 
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were the Eelinquishment Act of June 22 ^ 1874 (18 Stat L.j 
194), and the several acts culminating in the general Right-of- 
Way Act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. L., 482).®* 

The year 1876, as has been noted, saw the creation of the 
federal forestry agency, but this year also witnessed other sig- 
nificant activities. Colorado became a state, and its constitu- 
tional convention memorialized Congress, asking for the trans- 
fer of the public timber lands in the territory to the care and 
custody of the state. The new constitution also provided that 
the general assembly should enact laws to preserve the forests 
on state lands or upon public domain lands placed under its 
control, 

A bill containing interesting features was introduced in Con- 
gress, also, in 1876, It was for the preservation of the forests 
of the national domain adjacent to the sources of the navigable 
waters and other streams of the United States,” which, if the 
naval live-oak acts be ignored, constituted the first attempt 
to create national forests in America. This bill Tproposed setting 
aside and preserving all public lands adjacent to sources and 
affluents of all rivers ” in order to prevent such rivers becom- 
ing scant of water,” and is of added interest because of its 
similarity, in principle, to the Weeks Act of 1911. The bill 
failed of passage a few months before the creation of the new 
forestry agency. 

In 1877 the State of Connecticut sent a commissioner to 
Europe to study forestry methods, and in January 1878 a bill 
was introduced in Congress which went still further than the 
unsuccessful one of 1876, above mentioned. This bill provided 
for the withdrawal of all timbered lands from settlement and for 
their administration and protection by a forester and a corps of 
assistants, who were empowered to sell timber as needed but 
under careful cutting restrictions that would preclude destrue- 

General Land Office, Annual Report, 1885, pp. 28, 29, S3, 311, et seq,; 
Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1885, p. 41 ; 1886, p, 29. 

Cong. 1 sess,, H. R, 2075. 

®®45 Cong. 2 sess,, S. 609. 
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live denudation. It also provided for the sale of agricultural 
lands in the reserved timber areas at a price to cover timber as 
well as land, prescribed penalties for setting fires, and provided 
that suits for trespasses committed on the public lands (save 
naval reservations) should be brought by the Secretary of the 
Interior This bill likewise failed to become a law. 

On June 3, 1878, came two more acts which were passed over 
the vigorous opposition of the Secretary of the Interior. These 
were the Free Timber and Timber and Stone Acts (20 
Stat. L., 88 and 89). The first of these laws, among other things, 
repealed Section 4761 of the Revised Statutes (at least so far 
as Colorado, Nevada, and the territories were concerned),^ an 
end sought in the bill of the preceding January. In other 
respects, however, this new legislation failed to carry on the 
progressive ideas of the unsuccessful bills mentioned. It con- 
tributed, rather, to unrestricted exploitation, being sponsored 
by influential interests which profited by existing conditions, 
and backed by political power representing the lax sentiment 
prevailing in the regions affected/*" 

The entire question of forest protection was brought up anew 
by the sundry civil appropriation act of March 3, 1879 (20 
Stat. L., 377, 394), which provided for a study of the entire 
public land question by a special commission."® The report of 
this Oommission,"" which included a proposed law covering all 

^ This last, amounting to an amendment of E. S., 4751, had been urged 
by Secretary Schurz in his 1877 report (p. 18). E. S., 4751 was Section 3 of 
the act of 1831, which provided for bringing all timber trespass suits under 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy. This brought about an anomalous 
situation, since most of the timber lands were under jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Section 4751 was substantially amended along the 
lines attempted in the bill of January 28, above mentioned, by the acts of 
April 30, 1878 (20 Stat. L., 46), and June 3, 1878 (20 Stat. L., 88). 

^‘'It was repealed for all ^^public-land states” by the act of August 4, 
1892 (27 Stat, L., 348). 

*®The hrst of these laws permitted the felling and removing of timber 
on the public domain (in Colorado, Nevada, and the territories) for 
mining and domestic purposes, and the second, the sale of timber and 
stone lands in California, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington. 

Composed of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, the Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey^ and three private citizens appointed by 
the President. 

^*46 COTiO* fOAflO TT ■■■ 
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phases of public land administration and disposal, recom- 
mended the "withdrawal of all timber lands from sale or other 
disposal, the sale of public land timber for commercial pur- 
poses and its free use under certain conditions, and the admin- 
istration of the public timber lands by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. Penalties were proposed for timber spolia- 
tion which were similar to those existing in the old live-oak 
statutes." Legal action was to be initiated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, who was given authority to “ compromise,” and it 
was proposed to “ condone and quash ” all civil and criminal 
actions then pending. 

With one exception the recommendations of this Commission 
failed to become law, and that exception was the condoning and 
quashing of pending actions, which was provided for in the act 
of June 15, 1880 (21 Stat. L., 237). By this act all trespasses 
committed prior to March 1, 1879, were to be “ compromised ” 
upon payment of the government price on the land involved, 
namely, $1.25 per acre. After that date all trespass acts were 
to be rigorously enforced. 

State interest in forestry continued unabated. The effective 
beginnings of the Adirondack and Catskill forest preserves 
in Hew York date from 1885. In 1885, also, California created 
a state board of forestry, which urged in its first annual report 
that all government and state timberlands not fit for agricul- 
ture be permanently reserved, and that the cutting of timber 
be placed in the hands of national or state forestry officers. In 
1888 the California legislature passed a resolution praying 
Congress to stop the disposal of all government lands in Cali- 
fornia with a view to their permanent preservation as a forest 
reserve for the protection of the watersheds of the state. 

In January, 1888, Senator Hale, of Maine, introduced in 
Congress, at the request of the American Forest Congress, 
a bill" which provided for the establishment and management 

"R. S., Sectiona 2460-63 and 4761. These provisions, the Commission 
specifically declared, should not be repealed by the proposed act. The new 
law was to have “general applications” as contrasted with the old. 

"50 Cong. 1 $e^., S. 1476 and S. 1779. 
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of forest reservations under a commissioner of forests in tk^ 
Department of tke Interior. This bill aroused considerable oppo- 
sition^ one senator protesting against referring the bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and declaring that 
forest protection, to be effectual, would always have to be under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
medium of the Commissioner of the General Land OiSce. 

In 1888, also, the agitation which had been aroused by the 
swindling of the Indians with regard to timber on their reser- 
vations reached a climax. During the sixties and seventies this 
practice had been prevalent, and finally one culprit was tried 
under Section 5388, E. S. (Act of March 3, 1859; 11 Stat. L., 
408). The defendant maintained, and was upheld by the court, 
that this law did not apply to Indian lands, and that, hence, no 
conviction was possible. In passing on the case the court took 
occasion to remark, however, that • the duty of Congress 
... to protect these Indians from unlawful intrusion from 
without and from violations of their rights by any and all 
persons is manifest.’^ 

But though Congress did not act for some years, agitation 
was not lacking. Four special messages by Presidents Arthur 
and Cleveland, between 1882 and 1888, urged enlargement of 
the law,^ as did a report in this period.'^ Finally, the complaints 
of depredations resulted in a Senate committee investigation. 
This began in March, 1888, and terminated with a voluminous 
report,^^ which was supplemented, December 22, 1890, by a 
special message from President Harrison.*® Numerous pieces 
of legislation resulted from this investigation, the act of Janu- 
ary 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L., 642), concerning the Minnesota 
Chippewas, being, perhaps, typical. This provided for the 

^United States v, Reese, 5 Dillon, 405; 46 Cong. 2 sess., S. misc. doc, 
100 . 

"**47 Cong. 1 sess., S. ex. doc. 80; 48 Cong. 1 sess., H. ex. doe. 14; 49 Gong. 

1 sess., S. ex. doc, 13 ; 50 Cong, 1 sess., S. ex. doc. 42 

^ 47 Cong. 1 sess., S. rep. 392. ■ - 

^51 Cong. 2 sess., S. ex. doc. 23. ' ■ . 
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cessioa of all Indian lands to the government except enough to 
provide each Indian -with an allotment, and for the purchase 
of all pine thereon at a full and fair price under strict govern- 
ment supervision, after careful survey and appraisal. Result- 
ing moneys were to go into a fund for the benefit of the tribe. 

Meanwhile, in every Congress succeeding the report of the 
Commission of 1879, consideration was given to measures deal- 
ing with the revision of land laws along lines at least approxi- 
mating those recommended by the Commission. On January 
20, 1890, President Harrison transmitted to Congress, with a 
special message, another memorial from the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, urging a thorough 
study of the forest situation by an expert commission and the 
withdrawal of all forest lands from sale and entry pending its 
completion." 

The varying tides of bill and law and the cumulative effect 
of public opinion now converged, and the result was the vital 
and fundamental act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 1095, 
1103), which repealed the Timber Culture Law and the Pre- 
emption Law, amended the Homestead and Desert Land laws 
with a view to making them less susceptible to fraud and manip- 
ulation,'” and abolished public sales of government lands.'“ An 
amendment passed the same day (26 Stat. L., 1093) estab- 
lished the permit cutting system. 

The most important provision, however, from the standpoint 
of the development of government forestry in America, was 
contained in Section 24 of the act, which had been inserted only 
at the eleventh hour. This section provided : 

That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having 
public land bearing forests, in [sic] any part of the public lands 

® 57 Cong. 1 sess., S. ex. doc. 36. 

“By making commutation possible only after fourteen months’ resi- 
dence and cultivation. 

“ Cash sales had been done away with, partially, by the act of March 2, 
1889 (25 Stat. L., 854). 
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wliolly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether 
of commercial value or not, as public reservations, and the 
President shall, by public proclamation, declare the establish- 
ment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 

Here was the foundation upon which were to be built up 
the first true national forests in America,'^'* and the act of which 
it formed a part was one of two laws without which no national 
forests in America would have been possible. 

Within a few months of the enactment of this law the Presi- 
dent had withdrawn some 2,500,000 acres of timber land in 
Wyoming and Colorado, and within the next two years the 
withdrawals increased to a total of over 17,500,000 acres, not 
including the national parks. 

The new law was a step in the right direction, but it was only 
a step. While the forests could no longer pass into hands of 
speculators, as had been possible under the Timber and Stone 
and other acts of similar nature, yet the forest reserves were still 
without any provision for protection and administration and 
hence were practically unprotected against ordinary thievery, 
fire, and unrestricted grazing. The unreserved forests, under 
the permit cutting clause, previously mentioned, were opened 
even more widely to speculative activities. The pertinent provi- 
sions follow (Section 8 as amended) : 

... in the States of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Horth Da- 
kota and South Dakota, Wyoming, and the District of Alaska, 
and the gold and silver regions of Nevada and the Territory of 
Utah in any . • , action . . . for a trespass ... or to recover 
timber or lumber cut thereon it shall be a defense if the defendant 

reserves set up under this law could not be called, as yet, true 
national forests, however. Previous reservations of the public domain 
for purposes bearing some resemblance to forest conservation had been 
2iv€“Oak reservations for naval purposes, Yellowstone, and one or two 
other of the earlier national parks, and the various wood and timber 
reservations set aside from wooded areas adjacent to certain army posts 
to supply fuel to such posts. None of them was a reservation looking to 
preservation of the general national timber supply, through either ordered 
use or timber hoarding; hence, each had little, if anything, in common 
with national forests as that term is properly understood. 

®®The second was the act of 1897. 
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shall show that the said timber was so cut or removed from the 
timber lands for use in such State or Territory by a resident 
thereof for agricultural, mining, manufacturing, or domestic 
purposes under rules and regulations made and prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and has not been transported out 
of the same, ... the Secretary of the Interior may make suit- 
able rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of this act, 
and he may designate the sections or tracts of land where tim- 
ber may be cut, and it shall not be lawful to cut or remove any 
timber except as may be prescribed by such rules and regula- 
tions, but this act shall not operate to repeal the act of June 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, providing for the 
cutting of timber on mineral lands. 

Attempts to remedy the deficiencies of the law continued 
during the six years from 1891 to 1897. Two bills introduced 
during this period by Senator Paddock, of hlebraska, and Rep- 
resentative McRae, of Arkansas, respectively, deserve comment." 
Both were comprehensive forestry measures and both were 
strongly recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
McRae Bill provided for protective administration by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, regulated the sale of lumber apart from the 
land, and restored to entry, lands primarily valuable for agricul- 
ture. It also provided for the use of the army to prevent thievery, 
harmful grazing, etc. Reither bill passed and the American 
Forestry Association therefore asked the Secretary of the In- 
terior to request the National Academy of Sciences to investi- 
gate the entire forestry question and report “ upon the inaugura- 
tion of a rational forest policy for the forested lands of the 
United States.” Suggestions were also invited for proper legis- 
lation to remedy specific, existing evils. The Academy ap- 
pointed a commission in response to this request, which began 
work in July, 1896, the report being submitted in May, 1897.“ 
The recommendations included, substantially, the provisions of 
the unsuccessful McRae Bill. In the meantime, however, the 

“S2 Cong. 1 sess., 8. 3236 and 53 Cong.T sess., H. E. 119. The Paddock 
Bill was advocated by the American Forestry Association. 

“65 Cong. 1 sess., S. doc. 105. 
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commission had urged the creation^ forthwith, of thirteen addi- 
tional forest reserves, including an area of more than 21,000,- 
000 acres, and President Cleveland, on February 22, 1897, 
issued a proclamation setting aside the areas designated. This 
action was so precipitate that it aroused the most vigorous and 
widespread opposition in the West Seemingly the President 
did not consult, or even notify, the representatives of the states 
affected. Even the forestry leaders of the country deplored the 
suddenness of the action because of the unfortunate psycho- 
logical possibilities it held as an argument against the reserva- 
tion policy. In spite of sectional objections, however, Congress 
passed the vitally important act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. L., 
11, 34), which included the main features of the McRae Bill, 
in addition to many other important provisions for which the 
American Forestiy Association had long striven. Legislative 
foundation was here laid for the establishment, in the De- 
partment of the Interior, of a protective and administrative 
organization for the forest reserves permitted by Section 24 
of the act of 1891 and set aside, from time to time, by the 
President. 

The new law provided for the regulated utilization of the 
reserved forest areas as well as for their protection against fire 
and trespass. Affirming all previous executive orders and 
proclamations setting aside wooded areas of the public domain 
as forest reserves, it stipulated that no such I'eservations should 
be made except for certain definite purposes : the improvement 
and protection of the reserved forests, the “ securing [of] fa- 
vorable conditions of water flow,^’ and the provision of a con- 
tinuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of the 
citizens of the United States.” These were basic and vital 
provisions. 

The act also included some undesirable features. The first was 
the stipulation that the extensive reservations made by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in the preceding February, might not take 
effect for nine months after the passage of the law, California 
was not included. A little less than 20,000 acres passed into 
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private hands as a result of this suspension. The second was 
the so-called forest-lieu clause, which was intended to re- 
lieve settlers who found their homesteads surrounded by a forest 
reservation and enabled them to trade their land for a tract in 
the unreserved public domain outside. This resulted in a wide- 
spread trading of worthless railroad grants and denuded tim- 
ber lands for valuable unreserved tracts on the public domain. 
The third undesirable feature of the law was the non-export ’’ 
clause, which forbade the shipping of lumber from the reserves 
out of the state of origin. Except for these provisions, the new 
law was admirable and led to admirable achievement. 

The Forests. On January 19, 1854, all the letters and other 
papers that had hitherto been filed in the Department [of the 
Interior] in relation to depredations committed on the public 
lands were turned over to the General Land Office.^ 

On January 28, 1854, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office issued a circular to timber agents in the field which 
informed them that the main object of their appointment was 
the prevention of waste or trespass on the public lands and 
the destruction or carrying away of the public timber, and 
warned them against harassing horKi fide settlers, compound- 
ing or compromising with trespassers, and pretending to con- 
summate hand fide settlements as a cloak to spoliation. These 
warnings were the result of frequent accusations that such things 
had been done under the system inaugurated in 1850, On 
March 4, 1854, timber agents were put under $20,000 bond. 
Meanwhile, under Commissioner John Wilson, enforcement had 
been rigorous in the extreme and the opposition was likewise so 
vigorous that means were finally found to remove the enforcer 
and appoint a new Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
on August 3, 1855. The new officer sent out a circular on 
December 24, 1855, containing the statement that The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has concluded to change the present system 

General Land Office, Annual Report, 1877, p. 16, 
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of timber agencies, and to devolve tbe duties connected there- 
witb upon the officers of tbe local land districts.” 

These officers had other important duties and they were to 
be paid no more for their additional responsibilities. Hence 
they were instructed, when trouble arose, to refer the facts 
to this office [General Land Office, at Washington] for con- 
sideration and await instruction.” They might, in ‘'^pressing 
emergency ” delegate their authority to deputies, but they were 
required to report the fact instanter, and the necessity for it.” 
The result was a general centralization of authority and action 
at Washington and a firm stand on the practice of compromis- 
ing ” with timber offenders. 

This stand was not firmly maintained, however, and viola- 
tions led to practises finally deemed wise and incorporated in 
the law. As early as 1860 compromises had been entered into, 
seemingly with the full approbation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior/^ in spite of the amplification of the trespass section of 
the act of 1831 by the act of March 3, 1859 (11 Stat. L., 408).^* 
Two years later the same officer took issue with the no-compro- 
mise policy, refusing ^^to concur ... in the opinion that no 
settlement is to be made with trespassers ” and indicating that 
if the government could get the price of the land out of the 
stolen timber the rest did not matter ® The report of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in 1864'” deprecated the pursuit of offenders 
in a vindictive spirit,” and asserted that the exaction of a 
liberal stumpage” (or a ^treasonable tariff” or revenue”) 
had resulted in mitigating the trespass evil and returned to the 
treasury over ten thousand dollars.” Nevertheless, the 1865 

See General Land Office, Annual Report, 1860, p. 18. 

The act of 1831, it may. be noted, covered naval reservations and the 
general public domain. The act of 1859 extended protection to lands 
reserved or purchased for military and other purposes.” 

General Land Office, Annual Report, 1862, p, 20; 1877, p. 18. See also 
Weils V. Nickles, 104 U, S, 444. 

21. There had been delSnite question raised as to the legality of 
enforcement in the middle fifties and the Commissioner in 1865 believed 
the duty to be legitimately incidental.”— Annual Report, 1865, pp. 26, 27. 
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report definitely stated: timber belongs to the United 

States and no authority to sell or to permit anyone to cut or 
use it exists/’ 

The 1866 report declared that timber protection was an inci- 
dent to the land administration/’ and the 1872 and 1873 re- 
ports defended compromise ” and ^^stumpage” as a source 
of revenue and a means of avoiding vindictiveness ” toward 
citizens. By 1876, then, compromise, on the basis of a reason- 
able stumpage according to the market value of the timber cut/’ 
had become a regular and customary procedure. Local officers 
appear to have been engaging in it wuthout question, and, in 
many cases, the taking of timber seems to have been arranged 
openly in previous agreements between the lumbermen and Gen- 
eral Land Office officers. 

Reaction against this practice took form in 1872 with the 
attempt to append an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 
1873 providing for two special agents to act under the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office for the purpose of assist- 
ing registers and receivers in preventing depredations upon 
the timber laws of the United States, and in prosecuting tres- 
passers thereon.”®'' 

The new Commissioner urged the complete removal of tim- 
ber lands from the operation of the pre-emption and homestead 
laws, and the wholesale disposal of such lands, by sale, after 
careful survey and appraisal. 

The bill mentioned above (without the amendment) became 
law on June 10, 1872 (17 Stat. L., 347, 359), and carried 
$10,000 as a direct appropriation for the protection of the 
timber lands,®" but compromise” continued as a policy until 
1877, when Oarl Schurz became Secretary of the Interior. Just 
previous to the accession of Schurz, Commissioner Williamson 
of the Land Cffice had directed the registers and receivers to 

®^Cong. Globe, June 7, 1872, pp. 4360, 4361; 42 Cong. 2 sess. This 
assistance had been requested by the Secreteiy of the Interior because of 
reports of widespread frauds in the timber lands. 

Succeeding years continued this practice without ex'ception; 1873, 
$8000; 1874, $5000; 1875, $5000;,; 1876, $6000. Fifty years later (1926) the 
amount was $430,000. 
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employ no more timber deputies witliout previous autboriza- 
tion from him and required them to submit a statement of the 
timber business phase of their respective offices from 1855 onf^ 
The facts thereby obtained/ and a general study of the situa- 
tion, resulted in the recommendation that registers and receivers 
should be relieved of the timber responsibilities and for that 
work a force of special agents should be appointed by the Com- 
niissioner and paid out of the appropriations instituted in 1872. 
Possession of authority to do this was based upon two provi- 
sions of law and a court decision.®® The Secretary of the Interior 
approved the plan^ and on May 2, 1877^ it was put into effect.®^ 
Timber protective work was to be performed, thenceforward, 
by employees specially delegated from Washington who were 
forbidden to compound or compromise with trespassers. 
Local officers were directed to cooperate with timber agents 
upon request, the latter being authorized and instructed to con" 
fer with, and seek the aid of, federal district attorneys when 
need arose. 

The small available appropriation was supplemented by con- 
tingent funds of the General Land Office, an organization for 
the suppressing force was created, and a policy of vigorous 
enforcement was initiated. The drive was uncompromising. 
Offenders faced criminal as well as civil action.®® Persons who 
desired to cut timber on the public lands for use in mining or 
other legitimate purposes were warned of prosecution.®® This 
vigorous policy did not continue, however, under the succeed- 
ing administration, 

S., 453 directing the Commissioner to perform all executive duties 
respecting the public lands (Sec. 699, U. S. Comp. Stats., 1918) ; the current 
appropriation clause (19 Stat. L., 122) meet expenses of suppressing 
depredations upon the public lands . . and decision U. S. Supreme 
Court, United States v. Cook (19 Wallace, 591) holding that the timber, 
while standing, is a part of the realty, and it can only be sold as the land 
could be, and unless lawfully cut will remain the property of the United 
States/^ 

**The circular of 1855 was revoked. For full text of the 1877 circular, see 
General Land Office, Annual Report, 1877, p. 21. 

Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1877, p. 17. 

®®45 Cong. 2 sess., S. ex, doc* 9, pp. 133, 147. Congress had not taken 
action to make cutting of any sort legal until 1878. 
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While the acts of 1878 and that of 1880^ previously dis- 
cussed; affected certain phases of trespass prosecution^ made 
certain cutting possible; and compromised;^^ legally; certain 
offenseS; the timber protection administration under the Gen- 
eral Land Office continued as in the past until 1898* The act 
of 1891 while permitting the creation of forest reserves had not 
changed the method of administration or protection. With the 
act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. L.; 34); came organization 
changes. On June 30; 1897; the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office; acting for the Secretary of the Interior; had issued 
rules and regulations for the government of the forest reserves 
set apart under the act of 1891; but the organization to carry 
out such rules and regulations had to wait upon an appropria- 
tion of $75;000; which did not become available until July 1, 
1898 (30 Stat. L., 618). This was $35;000 less than the appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the special agent system in the 
same year. 

The new machinery was planned along the lines of the exist- 
ing force of special agents for the protection of public domain 
timber from theft; that iS; on the district basis. The reserves 
were divided among eleven districts; each district under a super- 
intendent; while the districts; in turn, were divided into reser- 
vations in charge of supervisors. Each supervisor had a force 
of forest rangers to perform detailed work. 

For some time the Commissioner directed this work through 
the instrumentality of the Special Service Division in the Gen- 
eral Land Office, but in 1901 the Forestry Division of the Gen- 
eral Land Office was created, and a trained forester was placed 
in charge,®' with three other foresters to assist him. As thus con- 
stituted the Division continued until the major changes of 1905 
came about. 

Trouble (trespass) had developed in the Black Hills reserves, and 
upon request of the Secretary of the Interior a man was assigned by the 
Bureau of Forestry of the Department of Agricultwre to clear up the 
situation. This agent reported to the Secretary of the Interior, however. 
Between October, 1901, and February, 1902, this agent (the second; the 
first had resigned) framed the first timber sale contract ever made in the 
national forests. 
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Developments, 1898-1905. When Gifford Pinchot became head 
of the Division of Forestry of the Department of Agricnltnre 
in 1898^ a new era had begun, though consummation of the 
desired organization was to wait for seven years. In 1898 forest 
reserve administration was still in the Department of the In- 
terior and the Division of Forestry of the Department of Agri- 
culture had no jurisdiction over such woi’b. A program to 
meet this anomalous situation was announced as follows : 

To introduce, in practice, better methods of handling forest 
lands of private owners, including both wood lots and large 
areas chiefly held for lumber, and afterwards to spread a knowl- 
edge of what had been accomplished. 

To assist the Western farmer to plant better trees in better 
ways. 

To reduce the loss from forest fires. 

To inform . . . citizens regarding opportunities for forest 
enterprises in Alaska, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

This new policy was shaped both to draw private lumbering 
into conservation practices and to train the personnel in prac- 
tical forest administration. 

Offers of cooperation, expert advice, and assistance were 
made to the owners of private timber tracts and the response 
was immediate, and wide-spread. Working plans ” were pre- 
pared for private interests and owners and by 1905 there were 
900,000 acres of private timber lands in seven states being man- 
aged along approved forestry lines, and applications for advice 
from owners contemplating forestry management covered over 
2,000,000 acres more. More significant, as a result of the new 
plans, was the statement of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1904 that the sentiment of lumbermen had changed from sus- 
picion to support; that of the general public from indifference 
to interest. 

Certain public work was also undertaken. The Division, as 
official forestry adviser in technical matters to the Department 
of the Interior, drew up working plans for several of the 
national forests, beginning with the Black Hills reserve in 1900. 
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Similar relationsMps were established with the War Depart- 
ment in connection with its wood and timber reservations, and 
with the Philippine Forest Bureau. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1900 (Act of March 1, 
1899, 30 Stat. L., 949), the designation of the Chief of the 
Division of Forestry was changed to Forester. Two years later 
(Act of March 2, 1901, 31 Stat. L., 929) the Division became 
the Bureau of Forestry. 

The laws passed regarding the use of timber on Indian reser- 
vations had furnished the opportunity for the first important 
practical development of American forestry and the year 1902 
saw the initiation of these plans. A law approved June 27, 
1902 (32 Stat. L., 400), further amended the Indian forest 
act of 1889, and while it did not alter the underlying purpose 
of the latter, it strengthened it by providing for the utilization 
of forest knowledge in working out its provisions. 

As to such lands, in general, it permitted the removal of 
only mei’chantable pine, prohibited the cutting of more timber 
than was absolutely necessary in the economical conduct of 
logging operations, and required the burning or removal of 
enough of the debris remaining after logging to minimize the 
fire hazard. For some 200,000 acres the law went further. It 
provided that logging should be carried on solely in accordance 
with plans and specifications prescribed by the Forester (Agri- 
culture) with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and 
that five per cent of standing pine should be left for reforesta- 
tion purposes. Such special areas were to be selected by the 
Forester and exempted trees were to be designated under his 
direction. The act provided, further, that, after logging, the 
special area was to become a forest reserve as if created in 
accordance with the act of 1891. The Bureau of Forestry was 
thus given its first major experience in practical forest work 
on government land. 

Finally this act of 1902 made provision for setting aside 
from the Chippewa lands in Minnesota “ ten sections, islands 
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and points/^ wliicli were hencefortli closed to settlement and 
to sale of land or timber. Suck sections were to be selected by 
the Forester with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
(Some dispute over jurisdiction having arisen in this connec- 
tion between the Bureau of Forestry and the Department of the 
Interior, the latter asserted its jurisdiction over the sections in 
question and over forest reservations in general.) The Bureau 
also made studies of the Chippewa reservations in Wisconsin 
and, at the request of the Secretary of the Interior, drew up 
plans for scientific lumbering and for fire protection. 

The work of the Bureau had now become well organized, 
comprising activities in: (1) Forest management, (2) forest 
investigations, (3) tree-planting, and (4) records. 

The work in forest management has been discussed. The 
forest investigations involved work of a research nature and 
attempts at solution of various forest problems. They were 
conducted both independently and in cooperation with other 
bureaus. An example of results obtained was the development 
of the cup and gutter ” system for extracting turpentine, 
which did away with the injurious and wasteful ^^hoxing^^ 
system previously in use. 

Studies were also made of the use of tree planting to check 
sand-dune eneroachiiient ; timber testing work, previously sus- 
pended, was resumed in cooperation with the Bureau of Chem- 
istry; and paper pulp investigations were made with the same 
bureau. Forest insect studies were initiated with the Bureau 
of Entomology. 

In 1901, in cooperation with the Geological Survey, the 
examination of 9,600,000 acres of forest land in the Southern 
Appalachian region was begun, to ascertain its suitability for 
a forest reserve. This was the first definite step toward the 
adoption of a policy of forest protection for eastern water- 
sheds which was finally enunciated by the Weeks Act of 1911. 
Agitation for this policy had begun in 1899 with the organiza- 
tion of the Appalachian National Park Association in North 
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Carolma. An exhaustive report of this cooperative investiga- 
tion was made by the Secretary of Agriculture in December^, 
1901 “ 

One or two pieces of contemporary legislation also deserve 
comment. The acts of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 588, 614), and 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 1037), restricted selections made 
under the forest lieu^^ clause of the 1897 law, to vacant, non- 
mineral, surveyed public lands which were subject to home- 
stead entry. They gave lieu selectors an extra period of grace, 
however, until October 1, 1900, before which they might select 
from unsurveyed as well as surveyed lands. This resulted in 
land frauds in Oregon and California. The Secretary of the In- 
terior had initiated investigations in 1901, but the information 
became public in 1902, and focussed attention on the timber 
lands. 

The act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 1264), abolished the 

forest lieu^^ privilege as a matter of general application. 
Meanwhile, in 1903, President Roosevelt had appointed his 
Public Lands Commission to examine into the public land laws. 
The Forester sat on this Commission, which, after careful in- 
quiries, issued two partial reports in 1904 and 1905.^ 

While no laws resulted directly from the recommendations 
in this report it unquestionably blazed the trail for noteworthy 
conservation advancement a few years later, and is generally 
regarded as the real genesis of the conservation movement. 
Meanwhile, the development of the work of the Bureau had 
been rapid as had the increase in number and area of the forest 
reserves. The Bureau also was assuming an increasingly impor- 
tant role as initiator of proclamations for the establishment of 
new national forests. 

The growth of the Bureau organization was noteworthy. 
From an enrollment of eleven employees in 1898 it had grown 
to 821 by 1905. The increase, in appropriations, is also in- 
forming: $28,520 in 1898 to $439,873 in 1905, The total for 

57 Cong. 1 sess., S. doc. 84. 

®'^58 Cong. 3 seas., S. doc. 189. 
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the period 1898 to 1905 was $1,4-61,253, compared with $290,- 
000 for the period 1876 to 1898. 

The anomaly of organization concerned with forest affairs 
persisted, the work being divided among three bureaus in two 
departments. To this situation President Roosevelt now turned 
his attention and in his annual message of December 9, 1904, 
he recommended centralization under the Bureau of Forestry 
in the Department of Agriculture. Within six days a bill ” 
embodying such changes as were necessary passed the House 
and a month later was reported in the Senate with a strength- 
ening amendment 

Meanwhile, the ilmerican Forest Congress, called by .the 
American Forestry Association, convened in Washington to 
promote the establishment of a broader understanding of the 
forest in its relation to the great industries depending upon it; 
to advance the conservative use of forest resources for both the 
present and future needs of these industries; to stimulate and 
unite all efforts to perpetuate the forest as a permanent resource 
of the nation.^^ The Secretary of Agriculture acted as presid- 
ing officer, and the President of the United States in his address 
declared that the object of forestry was not to lock up forests 
but to consider how best to combine use with preservation/^ 

The Congress was attended not only by the leading exponents 
of forestry, but also by leading lumbermen and railroad men 
and large-scale users of forest products. It adopted resolutions 
urging: the repeal of the Timber and Stone Act; amendment 
of the Forest Lieu Act; the creation of forest reserves in the 
eastern watersheds; and unification of all government forest 


work in the Bureau of Forestry of the Department of 
Agriculture." 

The effect of this convention upon pending legislation is 
generally recognized. The bill previously referred to became 
law on February 1, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 628), and took effect 

™ 58 Cong. 2 sess„ H, E. 8460. 

American Forest Congress, Proceedings, 1905. 
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immediately. During tie same session tie designation of tie 
Bureau of Forestry was cianged to tie Forest Service, effective 
July 1, 1905 (Act of Marei 3, 1905 ; 33 Stat. L., 861, 872). 

The Rise and Development of United States Forestry/" 
1905 - 1 ^ 20 . Prior to tie pa>ssage of tie act of 1905 tie forest -work 
of the government was allocated among at least four separate 
units. Tie Bureau of Forestry of tie Department of Agricul- 
ture, tie Forestry Division of tie General Land OfSce of tie 
Department of the Interior, and tie corps of special protective 
agents, also of the Land Office, have been discussed. Tie fourth 
unit was tie Geological Survey of tie Department of tie In- 
terior, which under tie act of 1897 was charged with tie sur- 
vey and mapping of tie forest reserves.’” 

This work was not transferred to tie new organization, but 
with this exception, one forestry unit in a single department 
was now to perform all of tie forest work of tie national govern- 
ment everywhere. 

Tie new law directed immediate transfer of tie forest re- 
serves — a total area of over 63,000,000 acres — ^to tie jurisdic- 
tion of tie Department of Agriculture and provided that rev- 
enues derived from tie reserves during a period of five years 
from tie passage of tie act should be expended for tie protec- 
tion, administration, improvement, and extension of such re- 
serves as tie Secretary of Agriculture might direct. 

Tie administrative organization existing in tie Division of 
Forestry of tie General Land Office, comprising some five hun- 
dred employees, was merged into tie older unit without radi- 
cal change. 

^®The Geological Survey, from its beginning in 1879, had gathered 
forest data and was able in 1891 to give considerable assistance as to 
locating boundaries in setting aside tie new reserves. Later regulations 
(1897-1905) issued by the General Land Office for administering reserves 
made extensive use of information secured by tie Division of Geography 
and Forestry. This Division gathered data concerning some seventy mil- 
lion acres of forest and collected infprmation regarding general forest 
affairs apart from the reserves. 
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On the day the law went into effect the Secretary of Agri- 
cnltnre issued the following instructions to the Forester regard- 
ing the general principles to be followed in administering the 
forests under the new r%inie : 

In the administration of the forest reserves it must he clearly 
borne in mind that all land is to be devoted to its most produc- 
tive use for the permanent good of the whole people and not for 
the temporary benefit of individuals or companies. All the re- 
sources of forest reserves are for use, and this use must be 
brought about in a thoroughly prompt and business-like manner, 
under such restrictions only as will insure the permanence of 
these resources. The vital importance of forest reserves to the 
great industries of the Western States will be largely increased 
in the near future by the continued steady advance in settle- 
ment and development. The permanence of the resources of the 
reserves is therefore indispensable to continued prosperity, and 
the policy of this Department for their protection and use will 
invariably be guided by this fact, always bearing in mind that 
the conservative me of these resources in no way conflicts with 
their permanent value. You will see to it that the water, wood, 
and forage of the reserves are conserved and wisely used for the 
benefit of the homebuilder first of all ; upon whom depends, the 
best permanent use of lands and resources alike. The continued 
prosperity of the agricultural, lumbering, mining and live-stock 
interests is directly dependent upon a permanent and accessible 
supply of water, wood, and forage, as well as upon the present 
and future use of these resources under business-like regula- 
tions, enforced with promptness, effectiveness, and common- 
sense. In the management of each reserve local questions will 
be decided upon local grounds; the dominant industry will be 
considered first, but with as little restriction to minor industries 
as may he possible ; sudden changes in industrial conditions will 
be avoided by gradual adjustment after due notice ; and where 
conflicting interests must be reconciled, the question will always 
be decided from the standpoint of the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run. 

These general principles will govern in the protection and 
use of the water supply, in the disposal of timber and wood, in 
the use of the range, and in ail other matters connected with the 
management of the reserves. They can be successfully applied 
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only when the administration of each reserve is left very largely 
in the hands of the local ojSficers, under the eye of thoroughly 
trained and competent inspectors. 

These orders set forth the basic principles upon which the 
forest work of the nation is to-day carried on. 

The new fiscal year, 1906, was noteworthy in accomplish- 
ment. The reserved areas were increased to 106,999,138 acres. 
Timber sales increased from 96,000,000 feet in 1905 to 288,- 
000,000 feet in 1906. Free use permits also increased. The 
Forest Service collected total revenues of $757,813.01 as com- 
pared with $73,276.15 in 1905. Of the former amount 
over $600,000 resulted from fees for grazing stock on for- 
est preserves. The charging of fees for grazing constituted 
a new policy (though grazing regulations, without fee, had been 
in force for some years), and the resultant showing had its 
effect upon Congress, which limited the system of unrestricted 
expenditure of revenues in the forest reserve special fund (Act 
of June 30, 1906; 84 Stat. L., 669, 684), which had been per- 
mitted under the act of February 1, 1905. This limitation be- 
came effective July 1, 1908. 

The new law also included a provision requiring that, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1906, ten per cent of the forest reserve rev- 
enues collected each year should be distributed pro rata for the 
benefit of public schools and public roads in the states and 
territories in which were located income-producing forest re- 
serves. With the rapid expansion of the national forest area and 
the growth of receipts therefrom, western states and local com- 
munities in those states had complained that the reservation 
policy of preventing the acquisition of forest lands by private 
owners, tended to deprive them of an adequate basis of taxation. 
The grant of a share of the forest receipts was the answer to 
this complaint. 

This provision again appeared in the act of March 4, 1907 (34 
Stat. L., 1256, 1270), while the act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 
L., 251, 260), increased the local share to 25 per cent and made, 
the legislation permanent. The 1906 and 1907 clauses contained 
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a stipulation that the amount paid to any county might not 
exceed 40 per cent o£ that county’s revenue from all other 
sources. 

IsTational forest receipts increased to in 1907, 

and in 1908 to $1,788,255.19. 

Two other noteworthy acts were passed in 1906. One 
was the Forest Homestead Act, approved June 11, 1906 (34 
St at. L., 233), which permitted the agricultural use of lands 
within forest boundaries which were more valuable for crop 
raising than for timber growing, provided private ownership 
of such tracts should not interfere with the development of the 
forest as a whole. The other was the act of June 8, 1906, “^^for 
the preservation of American antiquities” (34 Stat. L., 225), 
or features of scientific and historical interest, located upon 
lands controlled by the United States, which provided that 
reservations or monuments ” created hy Presidential proc- 
lamation within the boundaries of national forests were to be 
administered by the Forest Service. Fifteen such monuments 
have been created in national forests, with a total area of over 
375,000 acres. 

The act of March 4, 1907, abolished the forest reserve special 
fund (upon which the 1906 law had merely placed limitations) 
by providing that after July 1, 1907, all forest receipts should 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous revenue. It also 
substituted the designation national forests” for reserves,” 
and increased the salary of the Forester to $5000."^® Finally, the 
new law provided that no more new national forests might be 
created or old ones enlarged in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming except by act of Congress,'* 
but the effect of this restriction was lessened by the action of 
President Roosevelt who, on March 2, two days before the act 

®®See also acts of July 14, 1890; March i, 1899; March 2, 1901; June 3, 
1902 ; and March 3, 1905. 

'*This restriction was extended to California by the act of August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. L., 497), and to Arizona and New Mexico by the act of 
June 15, 1926 (44 Stat. L., 745). 
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took effect^ set aside twenty-one new reserves with an area of 
over 40,000^000 acres in the states affected/" 

Two clauses of tlie appropriation act of May 23, 1908 (35 
Stat L., 251, 259, 260), permitted! the inauguration of new 
administrative and fiscal policies. The first authorized the use 
of Forest Service funds, irrespective of the objects for which 
appropriated, for fighting forest fires in emergencies. The 
second began the system of permanent forest improvement 
which, with slight change, has continued in operation. 

The year 1908 saw the general conservation movement at 
its height, and a series of important conferences on this subject 
were initiated, resulting more or less directly from the Public 
Lands Commission findings of 1903.’^® 

The Forest Service had been engaged in certain cooperative 
activities beyond its own department, one involving supervision 
over the sale of timber on military reservations and a technical 
survey of such timber, and another being concerned with the 
management of the forests on a number of Indian reservations. 
The latter plan was now abrogated, and the management was 
taken over by the Office of Indian Affairs, under the act of 
March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 783), which set aside $100,000: 

To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior to make investigations 
on Indian reservations and take measures for the purpose of 
preserving living and growing timber, and removing dead tim- 
ber, standing or fallen ; to advise the Indians as to the proper 
care of forests, and to conduct such timber operations and sales 
of timber as may be deemed advisable and provided for by law. 

There was still opposition to forestry in the West, of which this legis- 
lation was a refiection. The legislature of the State of Washington 
memorialized Congress on February 21, 1907, complaining of grazing 
taxes, usurpation of the law-making power by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, “arbitrary edicts,” and “petty exactions and pesterings by . . . 
officers and underlings.” See Cong. Record, 69 Cong. 2 sess., pp. 3561, 3562. 

■^^The first was a Conference of Governors summoned by President 
Roosevelt in March, 1908, after adjournment of which, the President 
appointed a National Conservation Commission, which compiled and 
submitted an exhaustive inventory of national resources in 1909. (60 Cong., 
S. doc. 676.) Following this a North American Conservation Conference 
was held at Washington. 
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A similar proTision lias been included in each Indian appro- 
priation act since that time,” 

On December 1, 1908, an administratiye change of momen- 
tous nature was put into effect. This was the Pinchot decen- 
tralization policy, or, better, the system of localized national 
forest administration which was to prove a source of strength 
to the organization. It had been preceded by a rotation of ser- 
vice system under which supervisors of the forests were 
brought to Washington and placed in charge of pertinent work 
for terms of from two to three months, the purpose being to 
familiarize them with the problems involved in headquarters 
administration. With the new system six district offices, each 
under a district forester, were established in Missoula, Denver, 
Albuquerque, Ogden, San Francisco, and Portland, Oregon. 
District foresters were given certain local authority and were 
held responsible for results, though matters of larger adminis- 
trative moment were required to be referred to Washington, 

In July, 1909, decentralization was carried further by the 
establishment at Ogden, of a depot for the distribution of sup- 
plies and materials to the forest districts of the West and 
accounting records were simplified to reduce duplications, the 
Washington office keeping only general accounts of receipts and 
expenditures in the districts and leaving to the supervisors the 
details of transactions in the forests which they supervised. 

This plan of organization, in its main features at least, per- 
sists to-day. 

acts of March 28^ 190S (35 Stat, L., 51), and March 3, 1911 (36 
Stat. L., 1076). The Indian Forestry Division, directed by technically 
trained foresters* administers, under approved forestry principles, the 
forest and grazing resources on sixty-four reservations in seventeen states, 
with an area of over fortsT'-two million acres. The stand of timber is esti- 
mated at thirty-five billion feet. Timber sale receipts range from $2,500,000 
to $2,800,000 annually and grazing receipts approximate $700,000 annually, 
or a total of from $3,200,000 to $3,500,000. Much timber and forage are 
used by the Indians for which no payment is made. The organization con- 
sists of a chief forester and ten assistants with general duties of inspection 
and administration, some thirty-nine trained foresters (ail graduates of 
forest schools) in charge of various reservations, and 150 rangers, guards, 
scalers, and special employees. 

4 ' ^ C: - 
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In 1908 there was established the first experiment station 
designed to study the problems of the forest on the ground and 
at first hand; to aeenmnlate scientific data upon which forestry 
procedure suited to American conditions might be based. This 
station was on the Coconino Plateau in Arizona. Other sta- 
tions were soon established in Colorado^ Idaho, Washington, 
California, and Utah — one station to each administrative 
district 

The necessity for laboratory research in forestry had been 
recognized by Fernow in the late eighties, and the idea had not 
been negelected. The laboratory work had progressed slowly 
and attained certain successes until, with the reorganization of 
1905, the Office of Forest Products was established. At this 
time studies were undertaken with regard to the mechanical 
properties of selected woods, in cooperation with certain uni- 
versities^® — a method, hy which, prior to 1910, the greater part 
of the Service research work was conducted. 

In the fiscal year 1907, changes were made in the Office of 
Forest Products. Two sections (Timber Tests and Lumber 
Trade) were merged into one, and Wood Utilization and Den- 
dro Chemistry became Wood Chemistry. Two new sections 
were added: Forest Measurements and Reserve Engineering, 
By 1909, the Office of Forest Products had become the Branch 
of Products, including the Offices of Wood Utilization, Wood 
Preservation, and Publication. In October, 1909, the Office of 
Wood Utilization was moved from Washington to Chicago 
because of the centering in the latter place of many directing 
offices of the lumbering and wood using industries. 

Insufficient appropriations prevented the establishment of 
a research laboratory on an effective scale, so that efforts were 
made to establish one in cooperation with a university. An 

Purdtie, Yale, California, Oregon, and Washington universities, and, later, 
Colorado University. Experiments were also conducted in a small labo- 
ratory in Washington and in a laboratory established at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis under a special appi'opriation. Several 
railroads also cooperated in practical tests of seasoning, handling, and 
treating tie and bridge timber. 
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arrangement was made with the University of Wisconsin, under 
which the University furnished a suitable building with heat, 
light, and power, while the Forest Service provided personnel 
and contributed the raw materials. In June, 1910, the Forest 
Products Laboratory was finally opened at Madison with a 
staff of forty-five employees. 

The early years of this enterprise were largely devoted to 
the carrying on of the cooperative research work which had been 
initiated in connection with various universities. As these 
studies were brought to a close the work of the laboratory was 
directed toward studies in timber mechanics, wood preserva- 
tion, kiln drying, timber physics, paper pulp, and wood 
derivatives. 

Meanwhile the great initial era of the Forest Service, begun 
in 1905, had come to a close with the dismissal of Gifford 
Pinchot on January 7, 1910.” A new Forester, Henry S. 
Graves, was appointed on January 12, 1910, effective 
February 1. 

Under the new regime numerous changes were inaugurated, 
many of them looking toward a limitation of Forest Service 
powers. All legal work of the Service was placed under the 

immediate snpervision and direction of the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture ” by order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and this action was reaffirmed by the act of May 26, 
1910 (36 Stat. L., 416). By the same action the disbursing 
and accounting work of the Forest Service was placed under 
the supervision and direction of the Chief of the Division of 
Accounts and Disbursements of the Department. The Secre- 
tary also assumed immediate control of all Service publicity. 

On June 27 a joint order was signed by the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture directing that thereafter all reports 
by Forest Service officers on claims cases be sent to the Secre- 

Executive order No. 1142, November 29, 1909; Department of Agri- 
culture, Annual Report, 1910, p. 891, and 61 Cong,, S. doc. 719, p. 1297, 

' et mq. 
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tary of the Interior through the Secretary of Agriculture.®® The 
purpose of this procedure was to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to check the reports and recommendations of the Forest 
Service. It was soon found that this practice resulted in much 
delay and that the check was unnecessary. Procedure was there- 
upon adopted whereby the District Foresters submitted their 
reports and recommendations directly to the field service of the 
General Land Office, with authority to the Chief of Field Divi- 
sion of the General Land Office to decide whether a con- 
test should be initiated against the claim, with proper oppor- 
tunity for appeal in behalf of the Department of AgTiculture 
by the Solicitor of that Department. On August 5, 1915, 
further joint regulations were approved by the Secretaries of 
the Interior and Agriculture, under which the Department of 
Agriculture was recognized as the active contestant in all claims 
eases in which adverse reports were made and charges preferred 
by Forest Service officers.®^ 

As pointed out earlier in this chapter, agitation for the 
extension of the forest system to the East had begun as early 
as 1899 through the efforts of the Appalachian STational Park 
Association in ISTorth Carolina. The Bureau of Forestry, in 
1901 examined nearly ten million acres in the Southern Ap- 
palachians, in cooperation with the Geological Survey, with 
a view to determining the suitability of the area for the con- 
templated reservations. Between 19G1 and 1908 the question 
of creating national forests in the Appalachian region had fre- 

^ Uader agreement between the Departments of Agriculture and the In- 
terior, made in 1906, Forest Service supervisors made reports upon the valid- 
ity of mining and agricultural claims arising within their forests. These 
reports were transmitted to the Department of the Interior and served as a 
basis in that Department for determining whether a contest should be 
initiated against the claim. In practice the General Land Office generally 
rejected a claim where an adverse report had been submitted by the 
Forest Service. 

®*Law officers of the Department of Agriculture were permitted to 
attend and paiticipate in all hearings, and were accorded the right of 
appeal from the decisions of the General Land Office.— Department of 
Agriculture, Annual Report 191 L p. 786. 
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qnently appeared^ one manifestation of whieh was the act of 
March 4^ 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1269), which provided for a sur- 
vey by the Forest Service, of forest, land, and water conditions 
in the White Mountains as well as in the southern watersheds. 
As a result the Secretary of Agriculture in 1908, recom- 
mended the establishment of national forests in both regions.'" 
In December of that year, also, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture held extensive hearings on Bills having for their 
object the acquisition of forest and other lands for the protec- 
tion of watersheds and conservation of the navigability of 
navigable streams/^ 

Debate ensued on the effect of forests on water-flow and 
rainfall. The House Committee on the Judiciary had reported 
that if forest reserves would aid navigation, Congress had the 
constitutional power to acquire such reserves/' but proof that 
forests would have such effect had not been sufficiently con- 
vincing. The constitutionality of any act acquiring forests upon 
such grounds was questioned, therefore ; nevertheless, the 
Weeks Law’^ of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 961), was 
passed To enable any state to cooperate with any other state 
or states, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers/’ ^ 

The constitutionality of the new act was premised on the provi- 
sion of the Commerce Clause ” of the Constitution and, since 
there seemed to be general acceptance of the necessity and de- 
sirability of the law, this construction was not questioned/' 

Annual Report 1908, pp. 433-34; also 60 Cong., S. doc. 91. 

^ Cong., H. rep. 1514. 

Italics not in original. The " navigation limitation upon the federal 
government had been given expression, previously, by the National Water- 
ways Commission, created by the act of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 815, 
818), which had said in its preliminary report (January 24, 1910): *^It 
should always be borne in mind that the waterway improvements made 
by the Federal government, under the exercise of its authority should be 
restricted to navigation.^^— 61 Cong.^ 8. doc. 31, p. 20. 

It was argued that what makes for the navigability of rivers furthers 
commerce, that forests at the headwaters of rivers make them more 
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Apart from forest-river and forest-climate objects^ tbe east- 
ern national forests were a vital need for nnmerons reasons, 
among wMcb were ; to provide demonstration areas for scientific 
forest management, reforestation, etc. ; to afford eastern national 
recreational areas and wild-life protection i and to provide future 
■ timber supplies for tbe East. 

Tbe new law was epochal in various ways. It established the 
principle of purchasing private lands to incorporate into 
national forests, it introduced in the national forest policy the 
plan of federal contribution to such state fire-suppression 
organizations as complied with the standards set up by the 
Forest Service, and it marked the final passing of governmen- 
tal forestry out of the tentative into the fixed and definite. 

Proposals covering a million and a quarter acres of selected 
lands had been received by June 30, 1911, and in November 
the initial purchase of eight thousand acres in North Carolina 
was made.“ 

The question of fire protection and suppression in the national 
forests received increased attention in this decade, 1910-20. 
A series of disastrous fires in the national forests in 1910 

navigable and, that hence the purchase of forests about the upper reaches 
of navigable rivers was within the purview of the commerce clause. The 
necessity for the new legislation lay in the fact that in the states con- 
cerned there was no “ public domain " and hence the national government 
could not set aside reserves. 

The opposing viewpoints as to the effects of forests or deforestation on 
the navigability of rivers were maintained, and in 1910 the Weather 
Bureau and Forest Service initiated a cooperative experiment designed to 
throw light on the question and produce data on forest effect on climate, 
erosion, storage, etc. Though this experiment was conducted under the 
most careful observation for some seventeen years, it did not produce 
conclusive results. 

^The selection of lands for purchase was made under authority of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, set up under Section 4 of the new 
act, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and two members of the Senate, selected by the 
President of the Senate, and two members of the House of Representatives, 
selected by the Speaker. 

Seventy-eight fire lighters lost their lives and, in the national forests 
alone, more than 125,000,000 in timber was burned— ^ome fifty times the 
normal. Some believe this situation was a vital factor in hastening the 
passage of the Weeks Act. 
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brought the Forest Service face to face^ for the first time, with 
the size of its task, and showed the need for better prepara- 
tion, greater resources, and extensive construction of improve- 
ments to equip the forests with means of communication and 
transportation. The necessary appropriations had to be obtained 
from Congress, together with legislative provisions that would 
give sujBB.cient flexibility in the use of funds so that they could 
be applied in accordance with emergency needs. Personnel had 
to be trained, a smoothly functioning defensive organization 
elaborated, tested, and gradually improved, effective methods 
of fire fighting developed, and measures of prevention to lessen 
the number of fires studied and applied. 

The act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. L., 11, 35), had directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to make provision against de- 
struction by fire in the forest reserves, and acts in the follow- 
ing years, up to 1905, provided for foresters and other 
emergency help in the prevention and extinguishment of forest 
fires.^^ After 1905, the fire appropriations were made in the 
annual agricultural appropriation acts under general ex- 
penses.’^ These covered the national forests only and ignored 
fire suppression in timber on the unreserved public domain. 

The Agricultural appropriation act of May 23, 1908 (35 
Stat. L., 251, 259), making appropriations for the fiscal year 
1909, contained a clause reading : hereafter advances of money 
under any appropriation for the Forest Service may he made 
to the Forest Service and by authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to chiefs of field parties for fighting forest fires in 
emergency cases.” The object of this legislation was to provide 
a means whereby temporary labor hired for fire fighting could 
be paid off at once in the field by having a special deputy 
fiscal agent ” on the spot with the necessary funds to disburse. 
Inasmuch as at that time a single lump sum appropriation 
provided for most of the expenditures of the Forest Service, 
not only for national forest administration and protection, but 
also for research and other activities, the object for which 
appropriated ” created no difficulties. 
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In consequence of criticism of the lump sum method of 
appropriation, which was called by some members of Congress 
a slush fmid/^ the Agricultural appropriation act of May 26, 

1910 (36 Stat. L., 416, 424), making appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1911, split up the general item and made a specific 
appropriation for the administration of each one of the national 
forests individually, or considerably more than one hundred 
individual items. To offset the inflexibility resulting from this 
split up, however, a proviso was added permitting not more 
than ten per cent of all sums carried as subitems under General 
Expenses, Forest Service,’^ and also under the item Improve- 
ment of the National Forests,^^ to be nsed in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture . , , , for all expenses necessary 
for the general administration of the Forest Service/^ The fol- 
lowing year the leeway was increased to fifteen per cent. This 
interchangeability feature, however, was not confined in applica- 
tion to switching of funds in order to meet the cost of fighting 
forest fires. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1910 the Agricultural appro- 
priation act carried an authorization of an interchange up 
to ten per cent . by the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
foregoing amounts for the miscellaneous expenses of the 
work of any bureau, division, or office herein provided for^’ 
(35 Stat. L., 1039, 1057). This was not a provision for switch- 
ing between bureaus, nor did it apply to other items than 
those included with the general expenses of each bureau, but 
it added to the flexibility of Forest Service funds. 

A separate item relating to forest fire control on the national 
forests first appeared in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 

1911 (36 Stat L., 416, 430) : For fighting forest fires and 
for other unforeseen emergencies, $135,000.’^ 

For the fiscal year 1912 (36 Stat L., 1235, 1252), this item 
was increased to $160,000, of which sum $70,000 was made 
^"^immediately available, and an additional $1,000,000 was 
provided for the Secretary of Agriculture for fighting and 
preventing forest fires in cases of extraordinary emergency/’^ 
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The latter item dropped the following year to $200,000, while 
the item under the Forest Service portion of the hill con- 
tinued at $150,000. The appearance of all these extraordinary 
emergency items was a direct result of the great fires of 1910, 
Gradually there was substituted, in place of an attempt to pro- 
vide specifically, beforehand, a large emergency appropriation 
against the contingency of a bad fire year, the conception of 
meeting the emergency by drawing upon general expense 
funds to whatever extent might be necessary and looking to 
Congress to replenish these funds by a deficiency appropriation 
later in the year. 

Various sums appropriated for permanent improvements 
were made interchangeably available in 1915, affording flexi- 
bility of funds for use in emergency fire conditions. In 1919 
payment of rewards for the arrest of forest incendiaries was 
aiithorkeci In 1920 cooperation with the War Department was 
established for airplane forest patrol during the fire season. 

While these developments applied to the national forests 
only, cooperation among private forest owners for protection 
from fire progressed also, and the state cooperative work devel- 
oped steadily dnring these years. Agreements for joint protec- 
tive work between the Forest Service and the timber-owning 
railroads were entered into. Similar agreements were made 
with such organizations as the Oregon Forest Fire Association 
and the Washington Forest Fire Association, and similar as- 
sociations in the white pine belt of northern Idaho and in the 
pine and redwood regions of California. 

Protection against fire (and spoliation) had also claimed atten- 
tion as early as August 1, 1914, in connection with certain rail- 
road grants of timber land which had finally reverted to public 
control. An appropriation of $26,000 was made in 1914 (38 
Stat. L., 644) for protection of timber on former railroad grants 
in Oregon and California, the work to be performed by the 

Secretary of the Interior with the cooperation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or otherwise, as in his judgment might seem most 
advisable.^^ 
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Pertinent to the fire protection work, also, was the Branch of 
Public Relations, established May 20, 1920, “ to provide for 
better coordinated and supervised activities along this line and 
for more careful planning of methods by which public interest 
may be increased in both the protection and the use of the 
forests.”^ 

Water Power. Meanwhile, questions regarding the use of 
water power in the forests had arisen. The act of May 14, 1896 
(29 Stat. L., 120), was the earliest statute providing for water- 
power development on government land. It authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue permits (but no easement, right, or 
interest) for the use of public lands for generating and distribut- 
ing electric power. On May 11, 1898, an act was approved (30 
Stat. L., 404) permitting rights of way over public lands for irri- 
gation, to be used also for water-power development subsidiary to 
irrigation use. The act of February 16, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 190), 
like that of 1896, authorized the granting of revocable permits 
only, by the Secretary of the Interior at discretion, and this 
power (so far as the forest lands were concerned) passed, with 
the forests, to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the act of February 1, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 628), and 
hence to the Forest Service. 

Regulations under the act of February 15, 1901, were promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Interior on July S, 1901, prescrib- 
ing the manner of preparing and filing applications for permits, 
and the procedure thereafter necessary for obtaining the Secre- 
tary’s approval. Ho formal permits were issued, the Secretary 
merely putting an appropriate endorsement on a map of the 
project submitted to him. 

Under this act of 1901, provision was made for hydro-electric 
power development upon public lands and reservations under a 
revocable permit of land occupancy. The regulatory power 
thus conferred upon the administrative officers of the govern- 
ment first began to be exercised following the transfer of ad- 

Department of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1920, p. 229. 
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ministration of the national forests from, the Interior to the 
Agricnltnral Department in February, 1905. 

The transfer placed Forester Pinchot in charge of the forests. 
He moved at once to introduce the principle of fair compensa- 
tion to the public for all commercial forms of use of national 
forest lands or resources. He initiated a Forest Service water- 
power policy of which the essential features were; (1) A 
charge for use of the land based on its value for power-develop- 
ment purposes, (2) the prevention of speculative acquisition of 
power sites or privilege of nse unaccompanied by development, 
(3) the orderly and eventual full development of power resources 
as against partial utilization that would obstruct or prevent 
full use later, and (4) protection of the public interests through 
provisions that would make possible effective regulation of 
rates, services, and financing methods, and particularly to pre- 
vent inclusion in the rate base of unearned increment in land 
values or of inflated capitalization, however brought about. 

The whole regulatory policy rested on land proprietorship. 
That mere revocable permits afforded water-power enterprises 
an inadequate basis for the development of projects on federal 
lands, was recognized by Pinchot and his associates, and they 
desired legislation that would allow long-term leases or con- 
tracts but without diminishing the power of the government 
as landowner to prescribe the conditions deemed necessary to 
the protection of the public interests. 

The raising of the question of the need for federal regula- 
tion of water-power development involving the use of public land 
led to the broadening of the question to include water-power 
development on navigable streams. The authority of the govern- 
ment to impose conditions designed to safeguard and promote 
their navigability was fully established and was being exercised. 
Whether this authority extended far enough to afford a basis for 
applying a regulatory policy similar to that applied through fed- 
eral land ownership was questioned. The conservationists held 
that it did. Others sought to prevent the application of such a 
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policy, maintaining tliat it wonld violate private property 
rights and the rights of the states and that it was uncalled for. 

Authority to construct a dam affecting navigation had to be 
obtained through a special act of Congress and through approval 
of the construction plans by the War Department. The general 
dam act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 386), authorised the 
War Department to impose such conditions as it might deem 
necessary to protect the present and future interests of the 
United States.’^ The question was raised whether under this 
authorization a charge could be imposed and a time limitation 
set — the two points on which at first the contest for regulation 
chiefly centered. In vetoing the Rainy River bill in 1908 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

All grounds for such doubt should he removed henceforth by 
the insertion in every act granting such a permit of words 
adequate to show that a time limit and a charge to be paid to 
the government are among the interests of the United States 
which should be protected through conditions and stipula- 
tions. ... I do not believe that natural resources should be 
granted and held in an undeveloped condition either for specu- 
lative or other reasons. . . . We are now at the beginning of 
great development in water power. . • . Already the evils of 
monopoly ate becoming manifest. . . . The present policy 
pursued in making these grants is unwise in giving away the 
property of the people in the flowing waters to individuals or 
organizations practically unknown, and granting in perpetuity 
these valuable privileges in advance of the formulation of definite 
plans as to their use. ... In place of the present haphazard 
policy of permanently alienating valuable public property we 
should substitute a definite policy. 

The veto message specified as requisite in such a policy: 
(1) A limited time within which plans must be developed and 
the project executed; (2) provision for annulling the grant if 
the conditions were not complied with; (3) provision to insure 
full development of the navigation and power or at least to 
prevent later obstruction of full development; (4) a license fee 
or charge so adjustable in the fufee as to secure control in the 
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interest of the public; (5) a definite time limit on the duration 
of the grant. Thus a policy virtually identical with that of 
the Forest Service with respect to power development on national 
forest land was proposed for power development affecting the 
navigability of streams. 

The issue was clearly drawn between the advocates of federal 
control and the advocates of private ownership of power sites. 
Advocacy of federal control had been initiated as an organised 
movement by Roosevelt’s creation of the Inland Waterways 
Commission early in 1907, with Pinchot as a member. In 
appointing the Commission Roosevelt said : 

The control of onr navigable rivers lies with the federal 
government, and carries with it corresponding opportunities 
and obligations. ... It is becoming clear that our streams 
should be considered and conserved as great natural re- 
sources. . . . The time has come for merging local projects and 
uses of the inland waters in a comprehensive plan designed for 
the benefit of the entire country. Such a plan should consider 
and include all the uses to which streams may be put. 

A year later the Inland Waterways Commission submitted a 
preliminary report, with findings and recommendations. It had, 
however, reached the conclusion relatively early in its inquiry 
that a conference on the general subject of the conservation of 
natural resources was desirable, and in October, 1907, had 
transmitted to the President a communication asking that he 
call such a conference. This led to the so-called White House 
Conference of Governors,” previously mentioned, which gave im- 
petus to the broad movement for conservation as a national policy, 
and resulted in the appointment of the National Conservation 
Commission, with Gifford Pinchot as chairman. At a Joint 
Conservation Conference, which was held in Washington in 
December, 1908, the Conservation Commission submitted an 
extensive report dealing with the natural resources of the 
country under the four heads of minerals, lands, forests, and 
waters. Both in the waters section of this report and in the 
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report of the Inland Waterways Commission the central thought 
was the need for a comprehensive treatment of each river system 
as a unit from source to month/ with coordinated development 
of all uses. The necessity for improved facilities for water 
transportation assumed prominence and it was believed that co- 
ordinated power development might be made a source of revenue 
that would contribute substantially in time toward the cost 
of maintaining and extending navigability. Consequently, in 
the legislation enacted or debated for the next few years the 
question of a federal charge for the privilege of power develop- 
ment on navigable streams received more attention as a means 
for improving navigation than as a means for public control 
of power enterprises. 

The necessity for a coordinated development of all forms of 
use and for the treatment of an entire river system as a single 
unit led to the search for some method of insuring a coordinated 
handling of the various executive and administrative functions 
of the government relating to water use. 

Beginning in 1909 a study of water-power developments in 
the national forests was carried on by a specially employed 
hydro-electric engineer and conferences were held with repre- 
sentatives of power companies and the engineering profession. 
On the basis of data thus obtained, plus the experience of the 
Forest Service, a set of revised regulations was promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in December, 1910, after approval 
by the Forester and the Solicitor of the Department.'® An act, 
approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 847), authoxized the 
President to withdraw from settlement, location, sale, or entry, 
any public lands or national forest lands, valuable for water- 
power development, and under this law the President made 
extensive withdrawals. 

^’Tiie legislative history of control of water-power developments runs 
through the acts of May 14, 1896 (29 Stat. L., 120), May 11, 1898 (30 
Stat. L,, 404), February 15, 1901 <31 Stat. L., 790), February 1, 1905 
(33 Stat. L., 628), May 1, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 163), March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 
L., 1235), and December 19, 1913 (38 Stat. L,, 242). 
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Althoiigli the water-power permits granted by the Secretary 
of Agricnltiire ordinarily ran for fifty years and carried the 
privilege of renewal, they were revocable at pleasure, were not 
transferable, and in the last analysis granted no privilege but 
occupancy and use of forest land, terminable without notice. 
This, private capital felt, was too precarious an agreement 
upon which to invest large sums of money, and from 1908 on, 
bills had been introduced in Congress aiming to encompass se- 
curity of investment and protection of the public interest. 

In January, 1911, a joint committee was appointed by the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior, to study the problem 
and suggest legislation. A report was made in the same month 
which recommended the granting of absolute leases for a fixed 
period, irrevocable except for breach of conditions or of regu- 
lations later to be promulgated,^ Interest in the subject con- 
tinued, both in Congress and in the Department, and a report was 
issued in response to a Senate resolution of February 13, 1915.** 
Legislation was again urged by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1917 and 1918, but without result.*^ 

During 1917, however, a new Waterways Commission’^ 
was created,*^ the previous one having expired automatically in 
1911. This act was made possible by a decision of the Supreme 
Court on March 9, 1917,*® which disposed of the contention that 
there was no statutory or constitutional authority for national 
control of water-power development on forest lands, declared 
the act of 1901 the sole statutory authorization for commercial 
water-power development on national forest lands, and stated 
that such land could be held for such purpose only under per- 
mits, revocable at will, issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Permits for shorter periods were sometimes granted. District foresters 
also issued permits for small, non-commercial developments. 

Cong., S. doc. 274, p. 243. 

64 Cong., S. doc. 316. 

Department of Agriculture, Annual Reports, 1917, p. 37, 1918, p. 42; 
also 65 Cong., H. rep. 715. 

®*Act of August 8, 1917 (40 Stat. L,, 269). See act of June 10, 1920 (41 
Stat.L., 1063), 

United States v. Utah Light and Power Co., 243 U. S. 389. 
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The necessity for legislation assnring capital and enterprise 
of sufficient permanency of occupancy to establish sound opera- 
tions resulted in the act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat L,, 1063), 
which established the Federal Power Commission. This mea- 
sure had been first proposed by 0. 0. Merrill, while Chief Engi- 
neer of the Forest Service, who combined desirable features em- 
bodied in various bills, added important new proposals of his 
own, and provided an acceptable basis of agreement between the 
water-power interests and the conservationists. this 

act the permit-issuing power for water-power developments, even 
in the national forests, was given to the new commission com- 
posed of the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and the Interior, 
and the Forest Service no longer had full control of power sites 
in its own sphere.®® 

Roads. One of the necessities for fire-fighting was trails or 
roads to make the forests accessible to the fire fighters, and this, 
coupled with the local community needs for road development, 
resulted in the initiation of a system of forest trails and roads.®’ 

^This did Bot abrogate permits or operations under the old acts of 
1901 and 1911 and the permittees might, if they chose, continue under these 
laws, subject to supervision of the Forest Service. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that, under the law above mentioned (Sec. 4 (b)), the Commission 
is authorized and empowered “to cooperate with the executive depart- 
ments and other agencies of . . . the National Government ” in water power 
investigations. 

Since the Commission maintains only an Executive Secretary, it must 
depend upon other organization units of the government for service. 

^^As the Federal Power Commission cannot employ any persons other 
than the Executive Secretary, it has no field service. This makes coopera- 
tion with the field service of the departments all the more necessary. 
Particularly is this true in Alaska. , . —Institute for Government Re- 
search; Federal Power Commission, p. 72, Service Monograph 17 (1923). 

The district foresters of the Forest Service represent the Federal Power 
Commission in the field, when necessary. 

Trails or roads were not built solely for fire protection, however, but 
for forest utilization as well; that is, for getting out timber, for recrea- 
tional purposes, etc. Pertinent to the fire protection feature also was the 
act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat, L., 1235, 1253), which provided $500,000 “ for 
the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire-lanes, tele- 
phone lines, cabins, fences and other permanent improvements necessary 
for the proper and economical administration, protection and develop- 
ment of the National Forests/^ 
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As early as 1906 a highway engineer was detailed to study 
road and trail conditions in one of the forests with a view to 
planning improvements, and for five or six years sporadic work 
was carried on in extending and connecting trails, bridging 
streams, and enlisting the cooperation of local road officers, tim- 
bermen, and stockmen in such construction. 

The act of August 10, 1912 (37 Stai L., 269, 288), provided 
that ten per cent of all forest receipts on account of the fiscal year 

1912 should be used for roads and trails, within the national 
forests in the states from which the receipts came.*'* This legis- 
lation was made permanent the next year by the act of March 4, 

1913 (37 Stat. L., 828, 843). At first road and trail construc- 
tion was carried on exclusively by the engineers of the Forest 
Service, but beginning in 1914 assistance was given by highway 
engineers from the Office of Public Roads. 

In 1916 the scope of the forest road program was enlarged. 
The act of July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 355, 358), appropriated 
$10,000,000 for the survey, construction, and maintenance of 
roads and trails withiii or only partly within the national 
forests, when necessary for the use and development of resources 
upon which communities within and adjacent to the national 
forests are dependent.’’ The funds were to he distributed over 
a period of ten years in equal installments, on an equitable co- 
operative basis to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and officers of the local cooperating governments. 

Local expenditures were limited to ten per cent of the value 
^^of the timber and forage resources which are or will be 
available for income upon the national forest lands within the 
respective county or counties wherein the roads or trails will 
be constructed,” and the national government was to be reim- 
bursed through annual ten per cent installments from the reve- 

Expended under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
act of May 23, 1908, had allocated ,25 per cent of forest receipts to counties 
of origin for roads and schools. The 10 per cent mentioned was additional. 
The same act underlay the process of sales at cost*^ or non-commercial 
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nues produced by the forests inclndingj or adjacent to, the roads 
and trails constructed. 

On September 1, 1916, regulations for administering this law 
were put into effect. They provided for the setting aside of ten 
per cent of each annual road appropriation for administrative 
expenses and apportioning the balance among the states com 
ceriied : one-half according to the proportion of the total national 
forest area in the state to the total area of the state and one-half 
according to the proportion of total estimated forest resources 
(both timber and forage) in the total national forest area in 
each state to the total value of similar resources in the entire 
national forest area of the nation. 

The act of February 28, 1919 (40 Stat. L., 1189, 1200), was 
designed to improve cooperative relations and to obtain the 
funds essential thereto. The new law appropriated $9,000,000, 
in three yearly installments, for the same general purposes as 
were set forth in the act of 1916. Its language was broader, 
however, making direct mention of the upbuilding of forest 
administration, protection, and improvement and providing for 
direct construction, without local cooperation, of such roads and 
trails as the Secretary of Agriculture should consider neces- 
sary for the purpose above mentioned, or of national importance. 

Meanwhile the act of March 4, 1915, was passed (38 Stat. 
L,, 1095, 1100, 1101), permitting the leasing of small tracts 
in the national forests for summer home sites, hotels, resorts, 
and recreational purposes in general. This constituted the first 
major effort toward organized handling of the recreational fa- 
cilities, which were soon to be recognized as forest resources 
comparable in economic importance with timber, forage, and 
water power. This had been anticipated by the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1899 (30 Stat, L., 908), but that law was of limited 
application and it had proved inadequate under the inundation 
of summer tourists and campers resulting from the development 
of the automobile. 

Forest agricultural claims received further legislative at- 
tention in 1912. The act of August 10, of that year (37 Stat. 
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L.y 269, 279), included certain provisions making it manda- 
tory upon tie Secretary of Agriculture to perform acts wiici 
had been discretionary under tie Forest Homestead Act of 
June llj 1906. Tie new provisions concerned tie gradual 
elimination from Forest Service control of lands more valuable 
for agTiculture than for other forest uses, and they were re- 
enacted in all succeeding agricultural appropriation acts to 
June 30, 1914:, since wiici time tie mandatory language has 
been omitted. 

Tie act^ of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 269, 287), also 
directed tie Secretary of Agriculture to sell at cost, to home- 
stead settlers and farmers for their domestic use, tie mature, 
dead, and down timber in tie national forests. 

During tie early years of tie period 1910-20 the Forest 
Service had attained, generally speaking, tie form of organi- 
zation wiici exists to-day. In 1911 there was a main office 
in Washington, organized administratively into six branches, 
under tie general direction of tie Forester and his Associate. 
Each branch handled one of tie following functions: Opera- 
tion, Grazing, Lands, Appalachian Work, Products, and Silvi- 
culture. This plan of organization was duplicated in each one 
of tie six forest districts into wiici tie country had been di- 
vided, and placed under tbe general direction of a district for- 
ester.®* 

This organization administered a total net forest area of 
over 168,000,000 acres, with a personnel of over 2600 em- 
ployees and an appropriation of $5,938,100. Tie legal work, 
however, as well as tie accounting, was cared for by tie gen- 
eral departmental organization. 

An important organization change came on June 1, 1915, 
when all research activities of tie Service, except those relating 
to grazing, were merged in a new unit called tie Branch of Re- 
search. This permitted tie consummation of the policy of seg- 
regating investigation from administration and prepared tie 

" Appalachian Work ” was an exception to the district duplication. 
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way for tlie greatly increased war-work of the Forest Products 
Lahoratory^ which largely abandoned its peace-time programs 
during 1917 and 1918. 

The Service Since 1920 . Progress in the development of Forest 
Service activities and organization since 1920 has been continu- 
ous and substantial. The strengthening of cooperative relations, 
the consolidation of certain powers and duties by new legislation, 
and the expansion of existing activities — the working toward a 
definite national forest policy — ^have marked the period. 

In the matter of organization the district system was aug- 
mented. District iSTo. 7 had been created on July 1 , 1914, with 
headquarters at Washington, for the more convenient adminis- 
tration of the new forests created in the White Mountains and 
the Appalachians under the Weeks Law, as well as those re- 
served out of the public domain in Florida, Arkansas, and 
Kansas/ In response to a demand for local autonomy in 
Alaska, District Ko. 8 was created on January 1 , 1921, This 
was composed of the two national forests in the territory, and 
a resident district forester was placed in charge. A ninth district, 
called the Lake States District, and covering the national for- 
ests in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, was created on 
January 1 , 1929. 

After a service of ten years, as Forester, Colonel Graves re- 
tired early in 1920 and Colonel William B. Greeley succeeded 
to the office on March 14, 1920. Colonel Greeley served until 
May, 1928, when he was succeeded by Major E. Y. Stuart, 
previously Assistant Forester in charge of Public Belations. 

Protection. The act of May 11, 1922 (42 Stat L., 507), made 
the Secretary of Agriculture solely responsible for the protection 
of timber on the Oregon and California land grants. As a mat- 
ter of practice this had been done from the beginning, the appro- 
priations being regularly transferred to the Forest Service, for 
use, at the request of the Interior Department. 

last forest was abolished by. executive order in 1915 . 
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Akin to fire as a menace to forests, and an obstacle to con- 
servation, were forest insects and bliglits. Reports liad been 
made on insect ravages as early as 1885, and serious infes- 
tations occurred in the Black Hills region in 1905 and 1906* 
In more recent years inroads of bark beetles in southern Oregon 
and northern California, and in the Kaibab Forest in the South- 
west had to be fought. In 1922 the loss from these beetles was 
reported as a billion and a half board feet of lumber, valued at 
three million dollars and spread over a million acres. In 1923 
the Forester recommended the formation of an insect pro- 
tective system modeled after the existing fire protection system 
and prepared to cooperate with private owners and managing 
interests. 

Roads. By 1920 a question arose as to what proportion of the 
forest road fund should be expended for roads of primary forest 
importance and what for roads locally desired for tourist use. 
Legislation was needed to further the construction of both types 
and to draw a distinction between them. This came with the 
highway act of November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L,, 212), Section 
23 of which made separate appropriations for roads of general 
public importance and those of primary forest importance in 
the form of a fund of $5,500,000 for forest development roads 
and one of $9,500,000 for forest highways. Cooperation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture with local governments was made per- 
missive but not mandatory. 

The first fund was to be expended primarily for the wel- 
fare of the forest itself and the protection and economic han- 
dling thereof, and for these purposes $2,500,000 was made im- 
mediately available and $3,000,000 more on July 1, 1922. 
These amounts were to be apportioned to the various states and 
to Alaska and to Porto Rico, on a basis of comparative local 
forest need, to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The second fund ($2,500,000 of which was made immediately 
available and the balance at the beginning of the following 
fiscal year) was allotted in a substantially similar manner, but 
was to be expended for highway rather than forest development. 
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This dual plan of development has been continued by authori- 
zation and appropriations in various postal and agricultural 
appropriation acts. 

The need for these developments as an aid to fire protection 
was emphasized by fire losses during the years 19174921, in 
which period the annual loss from burning of national forest 
timber was $1,600,000 and the annual suppression bill 
$ 1 , 200 , 000 . 

Research, As has previously been mentioned, an early phase 
of forest investigative work was that of conducting experiment 
stations. At first these stations were developed wholly locally, 
but it became apparent that, for adequate service, they would 
have to be conducted on a regional basis for the benefit of ail the 
forests in each region, both public and private. In the continental 
United States, it was recognized that there were twelve well- 
defined forest regions, each with conditions and problems pe- 
culiar to itself. In 1922 two experiment stations were estab- 
lished on the regional basis and nine more have since been 
created. 

Orazing, In this decade the matter of grazing fees was a sub- 
ject of controversy. Eegulation of national forest pasturage be- 
gan in 1897. In 1906 fees for grazing were first required and liti- 
gation followed. In 1911 the United States Supreme Court ren- 
dered two decisions in cases involving practically every phase 
of governmental range regnlation.* In these two suits the consti- 
tutionality of Section 24 of the act of 1891 and of the act of 1897, 
providing for the protection of the forest reserves, was called 
in question. The government was upheld at all points, but this 
did not end opposition. 

The first grazing fees, were low,® yielding little more than the 
cost of administration. Small local increases were made in 1910 
and a small general increase in 1912. In 191546 and 191749 

^United States v. Grimaud et aZ., 220 IJ. S. 506; United States v. Light, 
220 U. S, 523. 

®From three to four cents per month per head for cattle and one and a 
quarter to two cents for sheep. 
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substantial increases were initiated^ which produced^ roughly, 
some three times the cost of grazing administration. In 1924 an 
elaborate appraisal of forest ranges was completed by C. E. 
Rachford. This involved a comparison with some twelve hundred 
tracts of state and private grazing land in the vicinity of the 
national forests, and the formulation of a program which would 
eliminate the flat rate and substitute rates for each pasturage, 
representing the value thereof in the light of accessibility. 

The year 1921, however, had produced adverse conditions. 
Agricultural enterprises were suffering from post-war defla- 
tion and the financing and marketing phases of the livestock 
industry were hard hit. In addition, a succession of severe 
drought years had occurred. As a consequence emergency 
measures were necessary, specifically, the acts of March 3 and 
August 24, 1921 (41 Stat. L., 1325 and 42 Stat L., 186)/ 
which postponed the payment of grazing fees (ordinarily due 
thirty days before the opening of the grazing season — about 
March 1) to September 1 and later to December 31. In spite 
of this, many permittees became delinquent/ and the pro- 
spective increase of rates was protested by the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. The Secretary of Agriculture 
promised that there would be no increase in rates in 1924 or 
1925, and the regulations were somewhat modified hy the joint 
resolution of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 1259), but the stock- 
men, in convention, adopted a resolution protesting against fees 
greater than necessary to cover cost of administration and urged 
legislation to this effect.*^ 

By 1925 irritation had been allayed by new regulations which 
instituted permit terms of ten years/ the requirement of proper 
equipment, and exemption limits protecting permittees from 

'‘To about eleven cents (average) for cattle and three cents for sheep. 

®See also joint resolution of November 17, 1921 (42 Stat. L., 220). 

®For three years, 1922-24, delinquencies amounted to $126,000, mostly 
uncollectible. The total grazing fees for these years were about $7,000,000. 

^ See 68 Cong. 1 sess., S, 2424, and 68 Gong, 2 sess,, S. J. R. 147. 

® Five-year permits had been granted on some forests in 1919. 
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future reductions in number of stock*' below an economic lierd 
as determined by local custom. These regulations went into 
effect March 1924, except the ten-year permits, which began 
from January 1, 1925. 

On March 4, 1925, the Senate adopted a resolution author- 
ising the Committee on Public lands and Surveys to make 
an investigation into the entire question of national forest 
and public domain administration. The hearings, as a matter 
of fact, gave major attention to the question of grazing admin- 
istration and control on the forests and public domain and re- 
sulted in the introduction of bills looking toward adjustment of 
points in dispute. 

Meanwhile, on December 30, 1925, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced the remission of grazing fees,^" for the year 
1926, on the forest ranges of certain drouth-stricken areas in the 
Southwest. On January 18, 1926, further grazing regulation 
modifications were announced. The ten-year permits were given 
the full force and effect of contracts, irrevocable except for vio- 
lation of terms. They contained provisions for possible herd 
reductions by forest officers during the life of the permit, but 
these were definitely limited in amount. The new regulations 
also permitted the encouragement of individual allotments of 
aci’eage, where practicable, and authorized suspension of ad- 
ditional grazing privileges for stated periods in regions where 
economic production of livestock and use of ranch lands de- 
pendent upon forest grazing lands would be benefited thereby. 

Finally the regulations provided for local grazing boards 
consisting of one member representing the Forest Service and 

‘'Many complaints had been based on the instability of range tenure, 
that is, the fact that permits were on a year-to-year basis and also on the 
fact that it was imcertain, each year, how many head of cattle the forest 
ofHeers would permit to run, 

^"68 Cong. 2 sess., S. R. 347. 

Under authority of the acts of 1891, 1897,. and 1905 and by virtue of 
the regulations under which grazing permits were issued by the Forest 
Service. Previous remissions had been made by special congressional 
authorization. 

^®That is the admission to the range of new permittees with the re- 
sultant cutting-down of the headage allowed the old. 
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others selected by the grazing permittees, to study and settle 
grazing questions and assist forest olBcers in tbe development 
of grazing policies, with jurisdiction either in single forests or 
groups of forests, depending upon conditions. Board decisions 
were to be final unless appealed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who had power of review and final decision. 

In July, 1926, the stockman arbiter, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to review the Eaehford grazing report 
of 1924, submitted his findings, in view of which a recheck of 
the original appraisal was made and a dovmward revision of 
rates was submitted in November. The ai’biter recommended 
still further reduction, however, and his figures were ap- 
proved by the Forester.^ Decision was finally made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on January 25, 1927, to the effect that 
the 1919 scale of fees would remain in force until 1928, that 
the recommended schedule would be put into effect on a gradu- 
ated scale beginning in 1928 and extending to 1931, that the 
full rates would be applied from 1931 to 1934 inclusive, and 
that there would he no changes in the schedule during the ten- 
year period beginning in 1935 unless there should be a ma- 
terial change in eonditions.’’ 

Recent Legislation. An act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. L., 
465), bore superficial resemblance to the old forest lieu clause,"” 
which had occasioned considerable trouble. It authorized ex- 
changes of privately owned forest lands lying within the bound- 
aries of national forests, for government owned land or stump- 
age in any national forest in the same state. Authority to act 
for the government was vested in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Interior. Where the old act gave 
a right, the new granted a privilege. The old act allowed selec- 

Increases, instead of 100 per cent, became 50. The average increases 
for cattle approximated four cents per head per month; that is, from 104 
cents to 144 cents and for sheep from 2.9 cents to 4.5 cents. 

^Lumbermen have always had to purchase stumpage on the basis of 
the highest bid. 

In act of June 4, 1897. Repealed March 3, 1905. 
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tious to be made by the private owner and prospective exchanger, 
of an equal area anywhere on the public domain. The new law 
permitted a trade for government holdings equal in value, re- 
gardless of area, frovided the government cared to make the 
exchange ; that is, the mandatory feature was eliminated. 

The process of exchange was simplified. In case a trade was 
mutually desirable and the details satisfactory, the signing of 
papers was sufficient, no additional legislation being necessary.^® 

In 1923 but a few minor exchanges were made under the new 
act. Since then, the volume of business has steadily increased, 
resulting in a net area increase of 353,735 acres to the end of 
the fiscal year 1929. During these years the forests have ac- 
quired additional areas, however, in other ways than through 
trading, formal setting aside, or proclamation. Eor example, on 
May 21, 1923, the Supreme Court declared fraudulent twenty- 
four timber and stone entries which had been patented in 1902, 
and such of this area as lay within a national forest reverted 
thereto with the vacation of the patents, while the other part 
was added by act of Congress. 

Previous to 1920, under the act of May 11, 1908 (35 Stat. 
L,, 102), the regulation of the killing of sea-lions and walruses 
in Alaska was under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and of minks, martens, sables, and other land, fur-bear- 
ing animals, under the Department of Commerce. The act of 
May 31, 1920 (41 Stat. L., 716), adjusted the powers of each de- 
partment to its functional and special equipment, but the act 
of January 13, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 739), superseded al] previous 
laws relating to Alaskan game animals and birds, and land fur- 
bearing animals, and put practically all power in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture through an ^^Alaska Game Com- 
mission,^^ which he appoints."^ 

An amendment to the new act was approved on February 28, 1925 (43 
Stat. L., 1090), allowing the government and the private owner to make 
reservations of timber, minerals, easements, etc., provided all rights, etc., 
so affected, remain subject to state laws. 

United States v, Curtis, Collins and Holbrook, 262 U. S. 215. 

^®The Forest Service has been continuousiy concerned with game pro- 
tection and administration since 1905, partly in cooperation with states 
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The act of May 11^ 1922 (42 Stat. L., 507)^ carried a new 
item: an appropriation of $10,000 for the construction of 
camping facilities on the national forests, to care for the stead- 
ily increasing demand of automobile tourists. Such appropri- 
ations have since continued and increased. 

On June 7, 1924, the Olarhe-MeNary Act was approved 
(43 Stat. L., 653), providing, in the words of the Forester, 
the greatest step forward in forestry in America since the 
Weeks Act of 1911.^’ The new law, first of all, made pos- 
sible a great impetus in the all-important matter of forest fire 
protection, especially in the way of cooperation and state aid. It 
authori^ied an annual appropriation, for fire protection assistance 
to the states (and the development of farm forestry), of $2,700,- 
000. The act of February 10, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 822), appropri- 
ated $760,000 for these purposes for the fiscal year 1926, this in 
addition to the amounts appropriated under the Weeks Act and 
the regular Forest Service appropriation. 

The law further, looking toward the encouragement of forest- 
growing, provided for the study of forest land taxation methods 
in the states and for assistance to farmers in forest planting 
and timber growing through federal and state cooperation. It 
provided means for recommending to Congress, for addition to 
the national forests, suitable portions of the public domain. It 
also authorized the President to establish, as national forests, 
suitable portions of other government reservations. 

Study of the tax problem was begun in 1925 by a forest tax 
investigation staff, organized in New Haven by Professor Fred 
E. Fairchild, This staff moved to Minnesota for field study in 
1926. The work was gradually extended to cover the entire 
Lake States region. 

Section 6 of the new law permitted governmental acquisition 
of forest lands throughout larger and more important areas by 

and other government agencies. The act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 
861); provided for cooperation of forest officers with local officers in game 
protection. The Forest Service, in 1912, procured the first dependable 
figures on the number of big game animals killed in the national forests. 
Until 1916, it carried on the extermination of predatory animals in the 
national forests as part of its regular work. 
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making tlie limitation on purekase areas water-sheds of 
naTigable streams instead of^ as in the Weeks Act, the head- 
waters of navigable streams, and permitting purchases for tim- 
ber production’^ as well as protection of navigation. This con- 
stituted direct action toward a government program of refores- 
tation/*’ 

Most important of all, however, the Clarke-MelSrary Act 
lepresented a forward step in the development of a forest policy 
for the United States and did so by cooperation rather than 
compulsion. 

In November, 1924, the National Conference on the Utili- 
zation of Forest Products met in Washington, with the purpose 
of creating a national clearing house of facts looking toward 
the better utilization of the timber supply. The National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization held its first meeting in May, 1925, 
and took steps to foster a national movement to save timber and 
eliminate waste by better methods of manufacture and use. 

On January 26, 1927, the Chief Coordinator of the Bureau 
of the Budget established the Forest Protection Board, com- 
posed of representatives of the National Park Service, the Gen- 
eral Land Office, the Office of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, the Weather Bureau, and the Forest Service, 
formulate and recommend . . . general policies and plans 
for the protection of the forests of the country, especially in 
the prevention and suppression of forest fires, embracing 
measures for the cooperation of Federal, State and private 
agencies.” 

With regard to this board the following is pertinent: 

Following a series of 11 meetings, the board presented a re- 
port to the chief coordinator which sets forth the action neces- 
sary in its judgment to coordinate the protection of the forest 
lands administered by the several Federal bureaus and to effect 

“The constitutionality of this act, like the Weeks Act, with regard 
to the stream-flow feature, is questioned by many. General agreement on 
the merit and need of these laws, however, has probably prevented the 
question being brought to issue. , • 
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more adequate protection of State and private forest lands im- 
der tlie cooperative policy laid down in the Olarke-MdsTary 
Act. This is probably the first occasion on which a coordinated 
picture of the forest-protection problem of all of the lands in 
the continental United States, under whatever jurisdiction or 
ownership, has been presented in a single statement. 

It is the purpose of the board to continue its collaborations 
with a view to working out more complete cooperation and co- 
ordination in the protective work of the Federal agencies and 
to make mutually available the results secured in the develop- 
ment of protection methods.'^^ 

Early in 1928 the board was enlarged by including represen- 
tatives of the bureaus dealing with forest problems relating to in- 
sects, rodents, and tree diseases: the Bureaus of Entomdogy 
and Plant Industry. 

In January of 1928 the board organized local committees to 
act for it, so far as possible, in handling local problems of inter- 
bureau cooperation in forest protection, etc. These were ap- 
pointed from the field organizations of the eight bureaus, one 
committee in each of the six divisions of the West. 

On April 30, 1928 (45 Stat. L., 468), the Woodruff-McHary 
Act was approved. This act authorized a series of annual ap- 
propriations to the aggregate of $8,000,000, to carry out the pro- 
visions of Section 7 of the Weeks Act, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable rivers. 

Finally on May 22, 1928, came an act (45 Stat. L., 699) 
of broad significance and liberal provisions. The purpose was 

To insure adequate supplies of timber and other forest prod- 
ucts for the people of the United States, to promote the full 
use for timber growing and other purposes of forest lands in 
the United States, including farm wood lots and those aban- 
doned areas not suitable for agricultural production, and to se- 
cure the correlation and the most economical conduct of forest 
research in the Department of Agriculture, through research 
in reforestation, timber growing, protection, utilization, forest 
economics, and related subjects, and for other purposes,^^ 

^Forester, Annual Report, 19’27,.p, 20. : , 
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. . . the Secretary of Agriciiltnre is hereby authorized and 
directed to conduct such investigations, experiments, and tests 
as he may deem necessary . . .in order to determine, demon- 
strate, and promulgate the best methods of reforestation and of 
growing, managing, and utilizing timber, forage, and other 
forest products, of maintaining favorable conditions of water 
flow and the prevention of erosion, of protecting timber and 
other forest growth from fire, insects, disease, or other harmful 
agencies, of obtaining the fullest and most effective use of forest 
lands, and to determine and promulgate the economic consider- 
ations which should underlie the establishment of sound policies 
for the management of forest land and the utilization of forest 
products: Provided, That in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act the Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate with individ- 
uals and public and private agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions, and, in connection with the collection, investigation, 
and tests of foreign woods, he may also cooperate with individ- 
uals and public and private agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions in other countries; and receive money contributions 
from cooperators under such conditions as he may impose, such 
contributions to be covered into the Treasury as a special fund 
which is hereby appropriated and made available until ex- 
pended as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, for use 
in conducting the activities authorized by this Act, and in 
making refunds to contributors. ... 

This act, known as the McSweeney-McWary Aet,’^ estab- 
lished a ten-year program of forest research, and authorized, 
within that period, a series of appropriations increasing each 
year until the maximum annual amount of $3,500,000 is reached. 

The attempt has been made, in this chapter, to sketch briefly 
the development of the forest policy and national forestry 
organization and activities in the United States from the Eevo- 
lution onward. It has been necessary, however, to stress those 
events which have had a more or less direct bearing on pres- 
ent organization and activities and, to that extent, pass over 
briefly certain matters which are, absolutely considered, of con- 
siderable moment in the history of the forest problem itself. 

It is pertinent, now, to turn to a description of the activities 
with which the present Forest Service is concerned. 
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ACTIVITIES 

The Forest Service seeks to promote the best use, in the per- 
manent public interest of all forest lands and forest products in 
the United States.’^ 

In order to carry out this purpose numerous activities have 
been developed under permissive legislation and departmental 
order. The act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 1095, 1103), 
stated: 

That the president of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having 
public land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands 
wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether 
of commercial value or not, as public reservations. , . . 

This act gave the President discretionary power to create 
forests, but it was followed by the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat, 
L., 11, 35), which imposed certain limitations: 

No public forest reservation shall be established, except to 
improve and protect the forest within the reservation, or for the 
purpose of securing favorable conditions of water flows, and 
to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the use and neces- 
sities of citizens of the United States ; but it is not the purpose 
or intent of these provisions or of the Act providing for 
such reservations, to authorize tKe inclusion therein of lands 
more valuable for the mineral therein, or for agricultural pur- 
poses, than for forest purposes. 

Subsequent paragraphs laid down the requirements regard- 
ing administration, which included protection of the forests 
from fire and depredations, and authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to 

^CoL W, B. Greeley in V. 8. DaUy, March 5, 1927, 
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. . . make such rules and regulations and establish such ser- 
vice as will insure the objects of such reservations, namely, to 
regulate their occupancy and use and to preserve the forests 
thereon [that is the reservations] from destruction; . . . 

The first determination of the objectives of ^^such rules and 
regulations,^^ which constitute, in effect, the basis of the national 
forest activity, came with a letter of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on February 1, 1905, reproduced in the preceding chapter.® 
Ill that letter certain matters of policy are presented in bold 
relief. These are: 

... all land is to be devoted to its most productive use for the 
permanent good of the whole people and not for the temporary 
benefit of individuals and companies. ... You will see to it 
that the water, wood and forage of the reserves are conserved and 
wisely used for the benefit of the home builder first of all. . . . 
The dominant industry will be considered first, but with as little 
restriction to minor industries as may be possible. . . . Where 
conflicting interests must be reconciled, the question will always 
be decided from the standpoint of the greatest good of the greatest 
number in the long run. 

These, then, are the fundamental laws, principles, and pro- 
nouncements upon which all national forest activities are based. 

The administrative work of the Service, in the broadest sense, 
consists of formulating policies, making plans, and issuing or- 
ders. The specific activities in which the Service is engaged 
may be conveniently grouped for discussion, under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. Utilization 

2. Protection 

3. Development 

4. Investigation 

5. Cooperation 

6. Information 

7. Acquisition 

'See page 3S. 
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Utilization, One of the most important technical duties of the 
Forest Service is to regulate the cutting of timber in the na- 
tional forests so as to insure a contimions supply of timber for 
the use and necessities of citizens of the United States/’ The 
timber disposal policy of the Service has been stated as follows : 

The Government is not a landlord owner, but a trustee. As 
a trustee it must treat all alike and refuse permission to the 
first comer to pocket the share of all the rest. Hence timber is 
given away through free use permits only in small quantities 
to the actual home maker, who comes to develop the country 
and in larger quantities to communities for public purposes. 
Otherwise it is sold to the highest bidder, but under such re- 
strictions as look to the maintenance of a lasting supply answer- 
ing to the needs of the locality, to be had without favoritism 
and without extortionate demand based upon the necessity of 
the consumer.” 

Management Plans, In order to work out this problem the 
Service has adopted a policy of dividing the national forests 
into units of management known as working circles,” upon 
which studies and inventories of the existing forest resources 
are made in order to gain some idea of the volume and area of 
timber of different ages and of the rate of growth. From the 
data thus obtained, taking into consideration the cutting meth- 
ods employed for the type of timber on the area, there is then 
worked out an annual cutting rate that will maintain the proper 
balance between use and new growth. Speaking upon the sub- 
ject of national forest management, a former Forester said: 

Our management plans are based upon . . . general policies 
rather than a strict adherence to any theory of regulation. Fine 
spun calculations of sustained yield are not possible from the 
data to be had nor are they regarded as necessary at this stage 
in the development of the National Forests. . . . The prob- 
lem presented by our great overstocking of timber in all stages 
of maturity and overmatnrity can not be worked out by [a 
detailed] type of regulation. 'Not is the data on growth and 
yield yet sufficient to justify it. We must deal with our man- 

® Secretary of Agriculture, Annual Beport, 1907, pp. 51-62. 
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agement problem along broader lines and in more simple and 
workable terms. Tlie time for refined regulation of tbe Euro- 
pean type will doubtless come, but only after we have worked over 
our forests into more like a normal distribution of age classes 
and also after muck more comprekensive growth and yield 
figures have been secured. 

In the present pioneer stage we are seeking rather to de- 
velop rough and ready plans of forest management, based pri- 
marily upon removing the stock of old growth timber and ex- 
tending the period of its removal over the time that must elapse 
until the existing stands of young growth will become mer- 
chantable. The main purpose in most of these plans is to avoid 
a hiatus in timber cut after the old stock has been taken off 
and a disorganization of industrial and social institutions which 
depend on a continuous output from a given unit. In some cases 
this principle can not be adhered to strictly because of the silvi- 
cultural condition of the old timber or local difficulties in se- 
curing its operation at a rate which will permit a sustained 
yield when the change comes from the old growth to young 
stands. In many instances all that can he attempted is to con- 
trol the rate of cutting so that we will have enough old timber 
to maintain operations until the young stands reach maturity, 
at which time a revision of the annual yield will be necessary. 
A scheme of logging under which the areas of old timber will 
be worked in the order dictated by their silvicultural condition, 
just as far as existing transportation facilities will permit, is 
always one of the most important features of the management 
plan. 

The working circle, or unit of management in the l^ationai 
Forests, is laid out in accordance with topography primarily, or 
a combination of topography with transportation facilities from 
the timber to the nearest point for its manufacture. In a typical 
western National Forest, this usually means that each major 
watershed is a separate working circle. The boundaries of the 
circle are often adjusted to the specific industrial or community 
considerations which are placed among the purposes to he served 
by the management of the unit. This is particularly true in the 
small working circles on a number of eastern National Forests, 
where maintaining established local industries or providing 
woods labor for rural communities are set forth as definite ob- 
jects of management We believe that as far as practicable the 
government should get down to the specific conditions and needs 
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o£ the locality in laying out its schemes of management ; and 
this factor has been given more and more weight as our general 
policy has developed. 

-K- * * -K- 

It goes withont saying that forest management on the Na- 
tional Forests is still in the rough and pioneer stage. We have 
an immense variety of conditions with which to deal. We are 
under the necessity of developing technical methods as we go. 
We can not withdraw these forest areas from use until schemes 
of regulation satisfactory to the technician have been com- 
pleted; nor in our judgment is there need for such types of reg- 
ulation under present conditions. Taking the two ideals of a 
sustained yield of timber products and a permanent and de- 
sirable type of forest industry and forest community, we be- 
lieve that we should go right ahead under rough and ready plans 
of management dictated by common sense and by such growth 
and yield data as can he obtained. Constant improvement in 
these first management plans will of course, be essential. The 
whole scheme is fundamental to the conception of the national 
forests. It is simply a question of using the best tool that we 
can devise for immediate requirements and then constantly 
seeking to improve that tool."^ 

In the national forests there is a total timberland area of 
about 80,000,000 acres. This area contains between six hun- 
dred and seven hundred working circles. To January 1, 1930, 
something more than a hundred management plans had been 
worked out and approved for various of these circles; about 
thirty of them are for areas in the eastern or Weeks Law section 
of the country, and the others are scattered here and there in 
other regions, where they have been called into existence either 
by local demand for national forest timber, or for silvicultural 
reasons. Such plans are continually being prepared and new 
working circles placed under management oi’ equipped with 
management plans. 

This work has a triple aspect. There is, first, the formulation 
of the general policy by the responsible heads of the Service. 

^ Journal of Forestry^ March, 1925, p, 223 ei mq. 
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I^ext^ in general conformity with this policy, there is the deter- 
mination by the local officers (primarily those in charge of the 
forests with the approval of the district officers), as to how the 
general plan can best be applied locally. Finally, there is the 
direct formulation of the actual plans by the local staff in each 
forest, on the basis of available data on timber volume, growth, 
and yield. The forest officers are then in position to proceed, 
fortified by the knowledge of how much timber to cut, and 
when, where and how to cut it. After a plan is formulated by 
the local forest personnel, it must receive, first, district, then 
Service, approval. 

This local determinative work is carried on by the local forest 
employees as a part of their regular work, though outside as- 
sistance is used in the case of important projects. The Service 
maintains a small force of loggers, lumbermen, cruisers, scalers, 
and logging engineers available for duty as, and where, re- 
quired, but the bulk of the work is done locally. Plans are 
made for particular areas as economic or silvicultural consid- 
erations dictate. 

The actual cutting and disposition of the timber is usually car- 
ried out by the persons to wffiom it is sold or given. Generally 
speaking, the Forest Service cuts no timber. 

Sales: Advertised, There are consummated each year some- 
thing like 18,500 sales of national forest timber. These sales, 
which may be classified as advertised, unadvertised, and at 
cost” are made under the timber sale provisions of the 1897 law, 
as amended by the acts of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. L., 661), and 
March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 1132). All commercial sales of 
timber involving a stumpage value in excess of $600 are adver- 
tised. They constitute something like one-tenth of the total 
number made. Smaller sales may be, and sometimes are, 
advertised. 

All large sales are governed by substantially the same basic 
conditions; namely, that the purchaser may remove, annually, 
not more than the amount of timber specified in the management 
plan governing the area in question. The price is readjusted 
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at agreed-npon intervals during tlie progress of tlie operation, 
to conform with local rates, accessibility, cost of operation, etc. 

The installation of permanent improvements is not nnnsual. 
Most of the large-scale sales of national forest timber in the con- 
tinental United States are on xnountaiiions and inaccessible 
areas that can only he utilized by the construction of lines of 
railroad for hauling the lumber out. The construction of mill 
buildings, fully equipped, is also a usual accompaniment of the 
larger timber sales. 

Although large-scale operations attract the attention there are 
numerous sales of moderate size, while the greatest number of 
advertised sales are those involving small sums of money. 

Sales: Unadvertised, Small sales made without the formality 
of advertising for bids are arranged by agreement between 
the purchaser and either the ranger in charge of that por- 
tion of the particular forest in which the desired timber stands 
or the forest officer in charge of the entire forest. When ar- 
ranged through the subordinate officer, the sale is usually con- 
summated in from one to five days; when the higher officer 
handles it the time required varies from one to fifteen days. 
Consummation of an advertised sale requires a longer period, 
since all advertisements must run for at least thirty days, and 
it occasionally takes as long as two hundred days to complete 
large-scale sales. 

The sales thus far described, both informal and advertised, 
are known collectively as commercial sales. The timber in all 
such sales is sought by the purchaser for profit-making purposes 
and is sold for not less than its appraised value. This value is 
determined by consideration not only of quality and quantity of 
timber and of market prices for material of similar grade but 
also of accessibility and necessary preliminary outlay for roads, 
logging equipment, etc., to get the logs out. 

Sales at Cost. In addition to the commercial sale there is 
also a cost, or non-commercial, sale, made only to homestead 
settlers and farmers for domestic use on their own holdings. 
Timber which can be cut and removed without injury to the 
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forest is disposed of in sales of this kind. ISo direct charge is 
made to the purchasers for the timber itself, but they are re- 
quired to pay the actual cost of making and administering the 
sale. Some 16,000,000 feet are disposed of annually in sales 
of this sort to about six thousand settlers and farmers. These 
transactions involve about one and one-half per cent of the total 
cut. 

Bemoval Under Use. Besides disposition by sale, national 
forest timber may be removed under what is known as ^“^free 
use/^ whereby timber in amounts not exceeding twenty dollars 
in value may be taken annually from the forest by individual 
users; or under administrative use/^ whereby the Forest Ser- 
vice may dispose of varying amounts for the protection or im- 
provement of the forests- 

Free use has for one of its purposes, the protection and sil- 
vicultural improvement of the forest, restricted to bona fide 
settlers, miners, residents, and mineral prospectors for local 
use, to persons constructing private telephone lines across the 
forests which will he of value in protecting the forests from 
fire, and to certain branches of the national government for 
use in the prosecution of their particular lines of work. About; 
35,000 permits for free use are gx^anted annually. 

Administrative use is a phase of forest regulation, designed 
to cover all features of national forest timber utilization not 
covered by the ordinary sale or use permit. It may be exei’cised 
to protect the forest from injury, or to conduct investigations. 
Disposal may be accomplished by sale, free use, or otherwise, 
whichever may he most advantageous to the United States. 

Utilization Procedure. Such details of utilizational pro- 
cedure as emergency sales, which are sometimes made without 
regard to the ordinary procedure, sales of miscellaneous forest 
products, such as Christmas trees and various kinds of barks 
used commercially, and sales of naval stores in general, are 
governed by procedures substantially similar to those already 
outlined. The same general practice covers what is known as 
timber settlement that is,, the payment or other satisfaction 
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for timber destroyed or removed in connection with the oecTi“ 
pation of national forest land tinder permits of various sorts. 

The refinements of the several procedures are available in 
various Forest Service publications, especially Tlie IJse Book, 
wbicb contains, in elaborate detail, the various steps necessary 
to be taken in the procurement of national forest timber, or in 
the utilization of any other national forest resources, together 
with the regulations governing the same, made under the general 
authority of the 1897 law. 

The cutting permits of the Service, which are contracts in 
effect, lay down the following requirements : 

1. Location and description of the material purchased includ-' 

ing the restriction of cutting to timber which has been 
marked or designated by a forest officer, and the basis 
for determining its merchantability 

2. The price to be paid therefor, with provision for readjust- 

ment at intervals if the sale runs to exceed a certain 
period 

3. The cutting time limit and minimum or maximum annual 

or periodical cut 

4. The determination of the volume of the material by scaling, 

counting, measuring, or other methods 
6. The protection of unsold timber during the sale and its fu- 
ture safeguarding through disposal of logging debris, etc. 

6. The protection of national forest interests by the adoption 

and observance of an approved logging plan for the spe- 
cific operation 

7. The agreement to assist in preventing and fighting forest 

fires during the life of the operation. 

The foregoing requirements are general. In addition there 
are special requirements applicable to particular eases. 

Direct service activities in connection with the cutting of 
national forest timber have already been touched upon in what 
has been said of the staff work performed in the preparation of 
the management plans, based on the direct field work in the 
forests by the regular personnel, assisted by the roving force of 
specialists in cruising and estimating the timber, mapping the 
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various age classes, computing the growth rate, and determin- 
ing the rate of annual cut. 

Even when the way has thus been cleared for the actual dis- 
position of the timber, there is still much to he done by the Ser- 
vice. In the case of commercial sales there must be cruises and 
appraisals of the desired timber preliminary to the final trans- 
actions. These are generally made by the local forest force, 
but sometimes by the small special force already referred to, 
depending somewhat upon the size of the contemplated opera- 
tion but more upon the circumstances peculiar to it. After the 
timber is appraised the conditions to be made a part of the con- 
tract must be determined upon in order to insure the carrying 
out of the Service requirements regarding silviculture, utiliza- 
tion, fire protection, etc. In the case of cost sales the cost of 
sale administration is determined by regional averages. 

After a sale has been entered upon or a use permit granted, 
and before the cutting or removal begins, the timber to be taken 
must be marked or designated by the local forest officers. 

When cutting actually begins, the work of the forest officers 
becomes supervisory in character. Operations must be watched 
in order to make sure that the Service requirements in silvi- 
culture and utilization are being complied with, that slash is be- 
ing piled according to agreement, stumps cut at the proper 
height, young growth given all practicable protection, etc. 

The final activity of the Service in connection with timber 
utilization is performed when the timber is taken out of the 
cutting areas and piled at convenient places for a final check- 
ing-up as to the amount taken. This is done by scaling, measur- 
ing, or counting the cut timber. In contract sales no timber 
may be removed from the place designated for scaling until it 
has been verified and marked by a forest officer. In the case of 
the use permits this requirement is sometimes waived when 
there is cause for believing that reasonable compliance with the 
regulations can be secured without it, a substantial saving in 
costs of administration secured, and increased dispatch attained 
in meeting the needs of the purchaser. 
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The grazing snperTision work of the Forest Service is 
carried on under the same plan of organization and procedure 
as the timber activities, the aim being to bring about the best 
use of the forage crop from the standpoint of the public welfare. 
This necessitates a careful adjustment between range use and 
range productivity and also adjustment of range use to water- 
shed, timber-production, and other requirements. Grazing on 
the national forests is regulated with the object of using the 
grazing resources to the fullest extent possible consistent with 
the protection, development and use of other resources/^ * 

As in the case of timber cutting and disposition, data are 
collected by the local staff in each forest and assistance is ren- 
dered by a force of grazing specialists moving from place to 
place. The data gathered with regard to grazing matters con- 
cern features such as land topography, quality and quantity of 
forage, predatory animals, facilities for watering, etc. 

On the basis of the information obtained by this work (called 
range reconnaissance and range inspection) a system paral- 
leling the timber plan is built up. The entire forest grazing 
area is divided into districts, just as the timbered area is di- 
vided into working circles. For these districts, management 
plans are worked out as in the case of the working circles, 
though with obvious points of difference. 

Following this preliminary organization, comes the disposal 
and sale of this resource to the public. Forest rangers do not 
have the direct authority, as they do in the case of timber, to 
dispose of small portions of the resource, that power in the case 
of forage not descending below the grade of forest supervisor. 

The Service activities in connection with the utilization of 
forage resources are confined to regulatory work. The stock is 
counted upon entering the forest. Thereafter the local forest 
officers see to it that the regulations are observed by the permit- 
holders during the time they are on the forest. Grazing permits 
(beginning as of January 1, 1926) generally run for ten years, 

® Eange management of the National Forests, Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No, 790. 
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the goverimient reserving the right to reduce the number of 
stock permitted thereunder in the interest of range protection or 
of the equitable treatment of other applicants. Over 7^700^000 
cattle, sheep, horses, swine, and goats grazed on the forests in 
1926, the property of about 28,000 permit holders. 

As has been stated, forage utilization activities of the Ser- 
vice include the regulation of the use of the ranges by the per- 
mittees. In this regulation the Service is given assistance 
through the medium of livestock associations of permittees, up- 
wards of seven hundred such associations being now in exis- 
tence. Special rules pertaining to the management of livestock 
on the range are adopted by the associations, and approved and 
enforced by the Forest Service. 

The present day utilization of the grazing resources is car- 
ried on under those clauses of the 1897 law providing for the 
regulation of the occupancy and use’^ of the forests for ail 
proper and lawful purposes.’,^ Under the same clauses there has 
been developed a form of forest utilization known as special 
use,^^ in accordance with which small areas on the forests are 
rented from time to time to properly qualified individuals or 
associations for engaging in a wide variety of activities, both 
commercial and otherwise. 

There are a number of enterprises on the forests conducted 
to the advantage of the owners as well as the forest communities 
they serve. They also return an income to the Service. Many 
of these enterprises are individual and unique and require spe- 
cial rates and conditions; while for others regular standards 
and fees have been developed. 

The general test is that the purpose of the enterprise be 
proper and lawful, under the language of the 1897 law, but 
legislation has also been enacted to cover the establishment of 
sanitariums and health resorts, as well as hotels, and summer 
homes. 

Reasonably elaborate and careful plans for the development 
and supervision of this type of utilization are now made. Such 
plans, together with the supervision and inspection of the proj- 
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eets after they are established, to insure compliance with gen- 
eral forest regulations, and with the conditions incorporated in 
the permits granted, constitute the major portion of the direct 
work of the Service in this connection. 

What has just been said applies also to the ordinary form of 
special use which requires the issuance of a permit and the 
collection of a rental or a fee. It applies only partially to that 
form of forest utilization known as recreation/^ which, al- 
though it brings in little revenue, has come to be a forest use 
of the first magnitude, xiutomobile tourists passing through the 
forests create a problem in sanitation, fire hazard, and admin- 
istration, the work of the local forest staff having been more 
than doubled in some instances as a result. 

Approximately fifteen hundred camp grounds are located on 
national forest land. There is a difference between the forest 
summer camp and the forest tourist camp ground. The first is a 
tract of an acre or so allotted to an individual for a term of 
years under the 1915 act and improved at the allottee’s expense 
with outing equipment. It brings in income to the government. 
The second is merely an area improved at the government’s ex- 
pense with simple toilets, piped water, etc., for the overnight 
or overweek stay of the motorist. This service brings no reve- 
nue but results in a definite expense. It does, however, mini- 
mize the danger to public health and property. 

The last utilization activity of the Service is the supervision 
and control of the development, by private enterprise, of hydro- 
electric power projects on the national forests under the act of 
February 16, 1901; and giving assistance, in such supervision 
and control, to the Federal Power Commission which possesses 
the direct responsibility and performs part of the work. The first 
brings in some revenue through the Forest Service, 

l^ational forest utilization returned revenue amounting in 
1929 to about $6,850,000 for timber and grazing, about 70 per 
cent of this total coming from timber. Special uses brought 
in about $340,000; water power permits about $100,000. 
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Most of the timber receipts come from commercial sales, 
cost sales producing only about $15,000. Tui’pentine opera- 
tions produce about $15,000 annually ; timber settlement cases 
a little less. Well over one billion feet of timber is cut from 
the national forests each year. 

The bulk of the grazing fees comes from the grazing of cattle 
and sheep. About $15,000 comes from the grazing of horses, 
goats, and swine. 

Protection. Some forty thousand forest fires occur in the 
United States each year. They bum over about ten million 
acres and cause an immediate annual property loss of about 
seventeen million dollars. In the national forests alone over 
seven thousand fires annually burn over four hundred and fifty 
thousand acres, and result in damage of over one and a half 
million of dollars. These figures are averages for the entire 
forested area of the country. 

Insect damage to forest and shade trees in the United States 
amounts to $100,000,000 per year. Such damage to forest prod- 
ucts increases this amount by $45,000,000. Certain tree 
diseases, such as the chestnut blight and the white pine blister 
rust, run the figures up an added $30,000,000. Of the present 
capital of saw timber in the United States it is estimated that 
over 300 billion hoard feet, or 14 per cent, must he discounted as 
cull timber due to decay induced by disease. Of the timber lost 
annually to the forests of the United States, public as well as 
private, it is estimated that 16% per cent is due to decay. 
Against all these menaces the forest must be protected, but fire 
constitutes probably the greatest problem of the Forest Service. 

Fire, Fire protection in the forest is, basically, a problem 
of organization. The Service has a general fire policy for the 
entire territory under its charge. In conformity with that policy 
it works out a fire plan for every national forest and prepares 
supplemental plans from time to time for particular forest areas 
displaying unusual hazards or conditions. The data upon which 
these plans are made are collected by the local forest personnel 
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A constant watch for fire is maintained during the dry 
seasoHj especially in the regions of high hazard, where extra fire 
guards are employed. Arrangements are made for local aid in 
emergencies, and agreements are entered into with state for- 
estry departments, timber protective associations of private 
owners, railroads, etc., for detection and suppression. Details of 
men from other Agrieultiiral bureaus at work in or near the for- 
ests, such as the Bureau of Public Eoads, are instructed to 
join the fire line at need. 

In case of continning extraordinary hazard, such as that rep- 
resented by the great Olympic Blowdown in western Wash- 
ington, such intensive measures as the patrolling of the danger- 
ous area with auto trucks equipped with gasoline pumps and 
hose during the dry season, and the prohibition wnthin the area 
of smoking or the use of fire in any form, are adopted. 

In cooperation with the Weather Bureau the eflFort is made 
to keep all portions of the forests supplied with timely warnings 
when dry spells are impending or when air currents set in, which 
are known to be conducive to atmospheric conditions which 
heighten the fire hazard. Forest personnel is kept abreast of 
developing technique by conducting, during the off-seasons on 
the several districts, study courses for rangers in which forest 
fire protection is a major subject. 

The larger contracts between the Forest Service and pur- 
chasers of national forest timber include a number of clauses 
to further fire prevention and suppression, Eequirements upon 
the purchasers of large areas of timber call for patrol and safe- 
guarding of the rights of way of railroads constructed to trans- 
port timber. The contracts also cover such matters as the 
restriction of smoking, or the building of camp or lunch 
fires on logging areas, or their total prohibition in times of 
danger, the strategic distribution of fire-fighting equipment, 
and the installation of such equipment upon locomotives, 
donkey engines, and other woods machines. In regions con- 
taining a considerable number of diseased or blighted trees 
the sanitary clause of the contract is so worded as to require 
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the removal hj the purchaser of all such trees within the area 
of his operations. 

Considerable discretion is placed in the hands of local forest 
officers as to the rigidity of administration. Forest Service 
officers in charge of timber sales are required to be well trained 
in fire-control technique. The Service makes every reasonable 
effort to protect purchasers against loss of equipment, inter- 
ruption of business, and the cost of suppressing fires for which 
they are not responsible. 

The general fire code requires that a part of the fire plan for 
every national forest correlate the duties and responsibilities of 
Service employees and timber purchasers. For every large sale 
(and for other sales, when necessary) it is required that, as a 
supplement to the main fire plan for the forest, a subsidiary 
plan for the area under operation be drawn up by the local offi- 
cers and the purchasers in conference. 

Since 1919 the methods of fire-control just outlined have 
been supplemented irregularly by the use of the airplane, but 
the lookout station, the telephone, the patrolling ranger, and fire 
guard are still basic. So far the principal value of the airplane 
in American forest-fire fighting has been in connection with 
reconnaissance work. It has been found possible in the case of 
big fires to get information from various sectors of the fire in a 
half-hour^s flying, which would not be obtainable in any other 
way. 

Insects, Apparently no tree in America is insect proof, unless 
it be the sequoia of California. Trees in every forest region in 
the country are always threatened by insects, which, remaining 
quiescent for varying periods, attacking only sporadically, sud- 
denly spread in immense infestations and destroy standing tim- 
ber over wide areas. 

The damage they do is both direct and indirect. They not 
only kill great stands of timber but also create areas of high in- 
flammability in the forest. 

In the combating of such infestations after they are discov- 
ered, recourse is had to the specialized knowledge of the Bureau 
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of Entomology. This Bureatij through its Division of Forest 
Insects, is concerned with all large projects for the suppression 
or control of serious infestations. The actual physical work 
in such operations is performed, however, by Forest Service per- 
sonnel detailed for that purpose, and there is a Service officer in 
command or at least in close touch with operations. An entomolo- 
gist from the Division is detailed to give adviee as to the methods 
of application. Methods of operation are illustrated by the fob 
lowing: 

An important field of the activities of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology is the development of methods for the protection of our 
forests from their insect enemies and the supervision of the ap- 
plication of these methods. 

One example of the potentiality of forest-insect destructive- 
ness is found in the work of the western pine beetle. During the 
last 10 years, on an area of 1,165,000 acres in southern Oregon 
and northern California, this beetle has killed 10 per cent of 
the pine stand, causing a loss which amounts to 1,200,000,000 
board feet valued at over $3,600,000. 

In 1920 and 1921 this loss became so alarming that the private 
timber owners and Federal Government combined forces to com- 
bat the pest on their adjacent and intermingled holdings. For the 
work on Federal lands and the entomological supervision Con- 
gress appropriated $150,000 and the private owners of timber 
agreed to spend, if necessary, a like amount in the protection 
of their timber. 

May of 1922 witnessed the inauguration of this cooperative- 
control project which without question is the largest of its kind 
ever undertaken in the suppression of the western pine beetle. 

The project area was divided into three parts and the actual 
control work assigned to the United States Forest Service, the 
United States Indian Service, and the Klamath Forest Pro- 
tective Association (an association of the private timber own- 
ers), with general administrative supervision vested in a board 
of control. 

The remedial measures which had been developed by the 
bureau many years ago were adopted for the project and the 
Bureau of Entomology, Branch of Forest Insects, given author- 
ity to supervise the work to see that the methods were correctly 
and properly applied. The methods consist, briefly, of locating 
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and felling the infested trees containing the live overwintering 
broods of the destructive bark beetles, peeling the upper part 
of the felled tree and burning all of the infested bark.® 

Diseases, What has already been said about tree insect work 
gives a sufficiently accurate idea as to disease control method 
and detail in the Forest Service. The agents, however, are the 
Officers of Forest Pathology and Blister Eust Contx^ol of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry instead of the Division of Forest In- 
sects of the Bureau of Entomology. The plant quarantine power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is employed as occasion de- 
mands. Cooperation is maintained with interested states, with 
Canada, and with other hureaus of the national government, 
which have large forest areas under their control. Since 1909, 
when the Service first asked the Bureau of Plant Industry for 
assistance in connection with the appearance of the white pine 
blister rust, cooperation between the two bureaus along the same 
general lines obtaining in the Forestry-Entomology work has 
been constant. Consulting pathologists have been detailed to 
work in the national forests ever since. 

Miscellaneous, Certain other activities of the Service are 
primarily of a protective nature, for example, game protection. 
Cooperation with state and local officers in the enforcement of 
the local fish and game laws was enjoined upon the Service in 
the first agricultural appropriation act passed after the amalga- 
mation of 1905. Forest officers are frequently sworn in as lo- 
cal game wardens and thus clothed with state as well as federal 
powers. The protection afforded game animals, birds, and fish 
on the national forests is thus enhanced. 

The work has also been furthered by the creation, by special 
enactment from time to time, of national game preserves situ- 
ated wholly on government land and mostly within the bound- 
aries of national forests. The Forest Service patrols and pro- 
tects these areas, and looks after the animals preserved thereon, 

"^Official Record, September 12, 1023, p..7. 
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siicli as the buffalo herds of the Pisgah and Wichita preserves, 
and the elk, deer, and antelope of the Wichita/ 

In cooperation with the Bureau of American Ethnology of 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Service also furnishes protec- 
tion from vandalism and thievery to the fifteen national monu- 
ments established within national forest boundaries under the 
Act for the Preservation of American Antiquities, of June 8, 
1906. 

These monuments have a total area of 378,145 acres, the 
largest being Mount Oljnnpus, in Washington, which contains 
298,730 acres, and is the natural habitat of the Olympic elk. 

Another activity of a protective nature has to do with the 
combating of stock diseases, such as the foot and mouth dis- 
ease,” which in recent years has been prevalent in the South- 
west. An amendment to the rules and regulations governing the 
use of the forests, which was signed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in August, 1924, empowered district foresters, in emer- 
gencies caused by this plague, to remove all stock from affected 
areas within their districts, and to close those areas to stock use 
indefinitely. 

Under the various acts for the prevention of the unlawful re- 
moval or injury of national timber, the Forest Service also 
protects the forests from depredations, and under the general au- 
thority of law regarding the regulation of stream flow, especial 
protection is given to those forest watersheds which furnish 
water supplies for municipalities or afford the main supplies 
for irrigation or the development of power. The public health 
is also safeguarded by enforcing compliance with regulations 
forbidding the creation or continuation of insanitary conditions 
by persons using the national forests. 

Development. The utilization and protection of a forest re- 
quire the construction or installation therein, of certain physi- 
cal improvements, the eradication or removal of undesirable or 
hazardous elements, and the modification of existing natural 

^Department of Agricnlture^ The Wichita National Forest and Game 
Preserve, Miscellaneous Circular No. 36. 
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features into forms consonant with the scheme of the enter- 
prise. From the beginning the Forest Service has developed 
the property entrusted to its care in order improve and 
protect the forest/’ to secure favorable conditions of water 
flows^ and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the use 
and necessities of citizens of the United States.” 

Eoads and Trails, Types of roads in the national forests 
vary according to purpose or use. There are those designed pri- 
marily for the convenience and the development of local com- 
inunities, surrounded or partly surrounded by the forestSj those 
which are included in nation-wide highway systems which in- 
cidentally cross the forests, and those designed primarily to 
make the forest accessible for protection, recreation, and eco- 
nomic use. However, in the Eules and Eegulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for Administering Forest Eoads and 
Trails under the Provisions of the Federal Highway Act of 
November 9, 1921, these roads are classified as forest highways 
and forest-development roads. Each kind of road under this 
classification is further subdivided as to major projects and 
minor projects. By far the greatest number of forest-develop- 
ment roads are minor projects; but certain forest-develop- 
ment roads of the more difficult sort (specifically those costing 
more than five thousand dollars per mile as an average) are 
classified as major projects. Also, certain of the forest highways 
of a more simple nature (specifically those not requiring the 
technical services of a highway engineering organization or 
costing more than two thousand dollars per mile) are classified 
as minor projects. 

Practically all the road work of the Forest Service is con- 
cerned with these minor projects, which include trails. With 
the major forest-highway projects the Forest Service is con- 
cerned when appeal for aid in forest-highway construction has 
been made by a local government or a local association or in- 
terest of any kind. In such cases the Service considers the pro- 
posed project from the standpoint of public need, but particularly 
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from the forest standpoint^ that is, the desirability of the 
proposal as respects forest utilization, protection, and ad- 
ministration, and makes recommendation to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Decision as to the undertaking of the project lies 
with the Secretary, who draws his conclusions first from the 
report of the state highway commission and then from the 
reports of the Forest Service and the Bureau of Public Eoads. 
Once the construction of a major project is undertaken the Forest 
Service has no further concern with it, except in such matters as 
clearing and brush disposal. Construction and maintenance fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Most minor projects are selected, surveyed, constructed, and 
maintained by the Forest Service alone. In only two respects 
does another agency have a relation to that work. Where a 
minor project consists of one of the lesser forest highways, the 
Bureau of Public Eoads has a voice in its selection. Again, in 
the case of a minor highway project that is likely to be enlarged 
and improved later on so as to become part of an important high- 
way system, the survey work is performed by the same bureau. 
In constructing these minor projects the Service utilizes the local 
forest organizations in conjunction with its regular administra- 
tive, protective, and other activities. The work is coordinated, 
so far as possible with fire protection, so that road construction 
crews may be available in regions of high hazard as part of the 
fire suppression organization. Under a cooperative agreement 
employees of the Bureau of Public Eoads may be utilized for 
fire-fighting if emergency situations develop in regions where 
they are engaged. 

In selecting projects for the outlay of the forest develop- 
ment fund, the Forest Service gives consideration to the follow- 
ing factors : comparative existing transportation facilities, 
comparative value of timber or other resources to he served, 
comparative difficulties of road and trail construction, and rela- 
tive fire danger. In this conn^tion the Forest Service, for 
a number of years, has been engaged in a study of road require- 
ments on the several forests. From the data so secured, together 
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with the recoirmaendatioiis from the state and counties affected, 
the program for road development is progressively hnilt up. 

The Eorest Service is free to call on the Bureau of Public 
Roads for technical advice in meeting difficult problems in for- 
est-development road construction, and it has the privilege of 
renting equipment from the stocks of that Bureau. The Bureau 
does not permanently maintain any employees on the national 
forests for that part of the forest road work which it handles. 
However, in the district offices of those districts of the Bureau 
which contain national forests, there is a permanent staff of en- 
gineers, superintendents, and clerks assigned wholly to forest 
work. 

Other Construction, Besides road and trail improvements 
the Forest Service constructs fire breaks at hazardous points. 
The Service also constructs, partly with its own resources but 
generally on a basis of equal shares with livestock associations, 
under cooperative agreements, a considerable mileage of stock 
driveways for the passing of stock from one part of a forest to 
another or across a forest. 

There have also been constructed, partly by the Service di- 
rectly, partly by private persons and companies assisted by the 
administrative use of timber, about 3Y,000 miles of telephone 
line, which are of assistance for administrative purposes and 
protection against fire. 

Other improvements to the forests include such projects as 
lookout towers; ranger station buildings for the accommodation 
of forest rangers and their families, stock, and machinery ; equip- 
ment stations; camps for the accommodation of tourists; rough 
bridges for the trails and simpler roads ; stock fences ; stock water 
developments; stock corrals; and the necessary buildings for for- 
est nurseries. The maintenance of these improvements, as well 
as their original construction involves the Service in continuous 
activities. 

The improvements having to do with stock may be con- 
structed in cooperation with livestock associations, the members 
of which have grazing privileges on the forests. In a few in- 
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stances also, tourist camps are constructed in cooperation with, 
municipalities, commercial clubs, etc. Within recent years the 
Service has responded to the growing demands of the tourist by 
the retention, from time to time, of recreation engineers for the 
better planning of the public camp grounds. 

Miscellaneous Work. The forest may be developed by the 
eradication of undesirable features as well as by the construc- 
tion of desirable ones. Work along these lines includes the erad- 
ication of gooseberry and currant plants (the intermediate 
hosts of the blister rust) and of certain forage plants and grasses 
poisonous to stock. This forage work has the technical coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Much of the actual re- 
moval is done by stock permit-holders under the cooperative 
agreements. 

Considerable work in connection with the wild life on the 
forests is performed by the Forest Service in cooperation with 
the Biological Survey, in the extermination of predatory ani- 
mals, using bait, traps, or ammunition furnished by the Sur- 
vey, and in poisoning harmful rodents. 

The Forest Service plants about twenty thousand acres each 
year, principally with seedlings grown in Service nurseries, but 
to some extent by direct seeding. Something over one hundred 
thousand acres of forest land have been successfully reforested 
by planting. The nursery phase of this form of forestal develop- 
ment has varied considerably. Since 1911 the tendency has been 
to concentrate the work in larger nurseries, with one nursery to 
each section of the country with a distinctive forest cover. 

The timber utilkation contracts made by the Forest Ser- 
vice constitute an important instrument for the furthering of 
the forest policy of the nation in three major aspects. They per- 
mit utilization of the stock of ripe timber, they afford assistance 
in fire, insect, and disease protection, and they promote forest 
development. 

Under the Forest Homestead Act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat. 
L., 233), the Service, with the occasional technical assistance of 
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tlie Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, examiues lands within the 
boundaries of the forests to ascertain whether they possess 
sufficient agricultural value to warrant throwing them open to 
homesteading. 

Likewise, under the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. L., 
465), the Forest Service performs the necessary preliminary 
work in the way of appraising, surveying, and cruising called 
for in the land and timber exchanges authorized under that act 
for the purpose of consolidating the national forests. 

The forest aspects of the acquisition of lands by purchase, 
for inclusion in the national forest system, under Section 6 of 
the Weeks Act as amended by the same section of the Olarke- 
MclSTary Act, are attended to by the Service. The duties in- 
cluded are as follows : 

... the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to examine, locate, and recommend for purchase such 
lands as in his judgment may be necessary to the regulation of 
the flow of navigable streams, and to report to the jSTational For- 
est Eeservation Commission the results of such examination: 
Provided^ That before any lands are purchased by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission said land shall be examined 
by the Geological Survey and a report made to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, showing that the control of such lands will pro- 
mote or protect the navigation of streams on whose watersheds 
they lie. 

The legal aspects of the transactions are also looked after by 
the Forest Service in a sense, since the law personnel which does 
the work, though not on the Forest Service payroll (being actu- 
ally part of the force of the Solicitor for the Department of 
Agriculture) is attached permanently to the Service for per- 
forming the title work involved in the acquisition of the pur- 
chase areas. 

The procedure involved in the acquisition of these lands is 
as follows: The Geological Survey examines a region to de- 
termine whether it comes within the purview of the navigable- 
waters feature of Section 6. The Forest Service then examines 
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and appraises particular tracts offered for sale in tliat region. 
On the basis of the field examinations^, and upon a tentative 
agreement as to terms, the Secretary of Agricnltnre recom- 
mends for purchase. The ISTational Forest Eeservation Com- 
mission then approves for purchase, and the purchase contract is 
executed and survey and title examinations are completed, the 
first by the Forest Service, the second by the legal staff men- 
tioned above. The Attorney General approves the title. Con- 
veyance of title and payment are then consummated/ 

Investigation. The research activities of the Forest Service 
may be discussed under three general heads : those having to do 
with the grazing or range-management phase of the work of the 
Service; those having to do with timber and timber products; 
and; those which have to do with the economic aspects of the 
forest problem. The economic studies are of recent origin ; the 
others are old, established projects. 

Range Research. Range research includes the collection of 
range-forage data and the development of practical and eco- 
nomic range-management practices. The handling of livestock 
under varying conditions, the development of systems of graz- 
ing periods, watering, salting, seasonal readiness of plants for 
forage, eradication of poisonous range plants, reseeding of the 
range, range carrying capacity, and the harmonizing of grazing 
with watershed protection, timber production, wild life, and 
other resources of forest and range land — these problems and 
many others are studied by the Forest Service grazing research 
personnel, both independently and in cooperation, particularly 
with the Bureaus of Plant and Animal Industry. 

Timber and Timber Products. In the forest regions forest 
research is carried on through a number of experiment stations 
which perform the same function in relation to timber growing 
that the agricultural experiment stations do for farm-crop rais- 
ing, The stations study and determine the technical and scien- 

®See Department of Agriculture booklet on Purchase of land for 
national forests under the act of March 1, The Weeks Law,” as 
revised May 1, 1921, pp, iS. 
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tific bases for tbe development and protection of tbe forest. In- 
vestigations on artificial forestation for various species are 
made, Eate of growth is studied and the requirements of 
species as to soilj sunlight, thickness of stand, etc., for proper 
growth, as well as cutting and thinning methods for the differ- 
ent forest regions. Desirable kinds of trees for growth tinder 
prevailing conditions and how snch trees may be most easily 
and economically grown are other problems. Efforts are made 
to improve nursery practice in the growing of seedlings for 
planting in devastated areas and in hand-planting. • The object 
is to improve planting practice, increase knowledge of artificial 
forestation from selection of seed or species to methods of seed- 
ing or planting, and reduce costs. The protection of the forests 
from fire, insects, and diseases, is under constant investigation. 

The greater part of the research effort of the Service with 
respect to timber and its products is carried on at the main 
Service laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, though considerable 
field work is also performed in different parts of the country. 
This research work covers a wide range, and is mentioned here 
only in so far as it involves certain sharply defined features, such 
as the chemical, physical, and pathological aspects of wood. 

In timber mechanics, for example, the strength of wood and 
wooden articles, together with their toughness and elasticity, 
are studied. Tests are made of clear specimens, of knotty, 
cheeky, and shaky specimens, and of specimens subjected to 
practically every variety of preservative treatment. Tests are 
also made of barrels, boxes and other containers, both filled and 
unfilled, and vehicle, implement, and airplane parts. In this 
way data are worked out and made available for manufacturers 
touching the fitness for use of various substitute species, and the 
possibilities for increased strength and durability resulting from 
improvements in design. 

Other tests are made of density, shrinkage, transfusion of 
moisture, specific heat, heat conductivity, heat of absorption of 
water in wood, and the permeability of wood by liquids and 
gases. Collectively these forms of wood-testing are known as 
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experiments in timber physics^ wbieli also include the identifi- 
cation of -woods, the Laboratory being called upon to identify 
several thousand specimens each year. 

In wood-preservation work studies are made of the several 
preservatives now in use, such as creosote and zinc chloride, and 
of the various processes utilized in the application thereof ; with 
special attention to the various factors entering into the proc- 
esses, such as temperature and pressure. Studies are also made 
in this connection of the fire-proofing of V70od, and of the prep- 
aration and application of varying glues for use in the process 
of lamination. 

One of the most important fields of investigation at the 
Laboratory is the use of wood in the manufacture of pulp 
for paper-making. Processes for pulp grinding and cooking are 
studied, as are the potentialities for pulp-making in certain un- 
used species, or in the limbs, bark, sawdust, and slabs now 
classified as waste after lumbering and milling. The pulping 
possibilities of materials other than wood, such as flaxstraw, 
cotton Enters, and oat hulls, are also studied ; and experiments 
are carried on to determine the utility of wood pulp for making 
buttons, lacquered articles, electrical fittings, smokeless powder, 
artificial silk, etc. 

The chemical aspects of wood offer a similarly wide field, the 
possibilities of obtaining wood derivatives by distillation and 
other forms of conversion being observed at the Laboratory. In 
addition, researches into the chemical composition of wood it- 
self are conducted. 

Experiments in waste elimination by chemical, physical, and 
mechanical means are supplemented in the forests and at lumber 
plants by organized efforts for more efficient utilization in the 
trees and in boards, and timbers. One of these is the matter of 
dimension stock.^^ The Laboratory carries on investigations 
as to the possibilities of cutting, direct from the log, the exact 
sizes to be used in manufacture, thus eliminating part of the 
waste involved in cutting from standard lumber sizes at the 
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factory. Likewise, investigations into tke use of the small sizes 
and low grades of lumber are being conducted. 

Finally, there are being earried on at the Laboratory, by a 
detail from the Bureau of Plant Industry, investigations into 
the durability and decay of wood, the ^effect of preservatives, 
the reasons for the development and growth of fungous excres- 
cences, the rotting of building timber, the sanitary storage of 
lumber, etc. 

Economic Research. In addition to grazing, forest manage- 
ment, and forest products, the research program includes many 
other subjects. These include forest-taxation systems, insur- 
ance against fire, the costs and returns in private forest practice, 
surveys of states and industrial districts with respect to the 
timber and lumber situation, studies of financing, marketing, 
and distributing lumber, and the collection of general statistics 
concerning lumber and allied products. 

One of the most important and complex projects ever under- 
taken by the Forest Service is the forest survey just being 
initiated. This is a nation-wide, comprehensive determination 
of forest resources ; of present and potential growth ; of the 
drain upon the forests not only by cutting but through fire, dis- 
ease, and insects ; and of the present and future needs of the 
country for forest products. 

Most of this work is on a cooperative basis. Certain surveys 
are conducted independently, others with state and private co- 
operation. Some statistical work is performed in cooperation 
with the Census Bureau. The forest survey involves cooperation 
with many public and private agencies. 

Miscellaneous. Many Forest Service activities, by reason of 
connection with a cooperating organization or agency, may be 
designated as research,’’ though the Service merely assists. 
Examples occur in connection with the aid which the Forest 
Service gives to the Biological Survey in collecting wild-life 
data to be used in Survey calculations and investigations. Sim- 
ilar work is performed for the Bureau of Fisheries. The Forest 
Service also cooperates in seientifie fields, upon request, with 
other organizations and agencies.; , 
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Cooperation. Mention lias been made of the contact and co- 
operation.;, apart from research;, which the Service maintains 
with other governmental agencies in the furtherance of the work 
of both. 

In addition to interdepartmental cooperation the Forest Ser- 
vice maintains contact with bureaus of other departments, par- 
ticularly in inspectional work or work involving some phase of 
specialked knowledge. The Service inspects wooden parts for 
airplanes, the seasoning of wood bought for governmental use, 
and other forest-product stores for the same purpose. It as- 
sists the Bureau of Eeclamatioii in forest phases of reclamation 
work, does similar work for the Office of Indian Affairs in con- 
nection with land allotments, and makes examinations of timber- 
purchase areas on Indian reservations. It also cooperates, to 
some extent, with the Indian Service in regard to fire-fight- 
ing in Indian timberlands, and considerable assistance of this 
nature is given the National Park Service. It works with 
the Department of Commerce in the standardization of lumber 
grades and names and with the Bureau of Fisheries in stocking 
forest streams with fry, and has contact, in regard to law en- 
forcement, with the Department of Justice. 

Perhaps the most important example of Service cooperation 
is the work carried on with various states in fire prevention and 
suppression. Cooperation, in this work, is maintained with 
thirty-eight states, containing, within their borders, a total area 
in need of protection of 380,000,000 acres. The Service also 
cooperates with a number of states in the study of taxation 
problems concerning forests, as provided for in Section 3 of 
the Clarke-McNary Act. Under Section 4 of the same act (pro- 
viding for cooperation with states for the procurement, pro- 
duction, and distribution, to farmers, of forest-tree seeds and 
plants for the purpose of establishing wind breaks, shelter belts, 
and farm wood lots upon denuded or non-fores ted lands) the 
Forest Service is working with thirty-nine states. The work in- 
volved in the use of such material after distribution (as pro- 
vided for in Section 5 of the Olarke-McHary Act), that is, farm 
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forestry proper, has been placed within the province of the Ex- 
tension Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

Finally the Service cooperates with states and private or- 
ganizations in ways not covered by particular enactments. In 
New Mexico, for example, under the terms of a special agree- 
ment between the Department of Agriculture and the New 
Mexico Commissioner of Lands, the Service is administering 
the timber utilization on 215,000 acres of state-owned land, 
containing some 550,000 feet of timber, according to the prac- 
tice which has been evolved for the national forests, and has 
taken over in large measure the forest work of the state. In 
the same state the Service has cooperated with the New Mexico 
Archaeological Society in restoring the Bandolier National 
Monument. 

Information. The Forest Service diffuses information about 
its work and endeavors in numerous ways to better forestry 
practice in general. Through its publications it seeks to place 
before the public the fruits of its experience, study, and re- 
search. By giving advice to woodland owners (when solicited), 
and to manufacturers, dealers, and users of forest products it 
seeks to widen its field of usefulness. 

In addition to the regular Service publications, contributions 
are made by Service personnel to forest-school, trade, and other 
publications. Articles are published in the newspapers and 
newspapermen are supplied with data. 

Exhibitions are made at state and county fairs throughout 
the country illustrative of Service activities and resources. 
These exhibits, which cover practically the entire range of the 
work of the Service, are especially directed at two objectives: 
wood-lot development and management, and prevention of forest 
fires. 

The forest-fire propaganda is disseminated in a variety of 
ways ; by publications, by the distribution, lending, and exhibit- 
ing of photographs, lantern slides, and motion pictures, and by 
cooperation with interested jpriyate organizations and other 
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bureaus and departments of tbe national goYernnient wbicli are 
in a position to assist. Tbe work is furthered^ likewise, by tbe 
encouragement of tbe formation of forestry clubs of boys and 
girls, particularly in tbe heavily timbered regions, by both tbe 
Forest Service and tbe Extension Service. 

An effective phase of forest-information dissemination in- 
cludes tbe courses for manufacturers and dealers in forest prod- 
ucts, which are given at the Madison Laboratory. These courses 
include such subjects as gluing, kiln-drying, boxing and crating, 
wood properties, wood as a building material, and box wiring 
and metal binding. There are also courses for lumber sales- 
men, designed to give general technical information on the 
properties of wood and specific data on the species in which the 
attending students are especially interested, to the end of utiliz- 
ing lumber for the purpose to which it is best suited and elimi- 
nating inefficient utilization as a source of waste. 

Acquisition. Although the acquisition of new forest lands is 
not solely a Forest Service function, the Service participates 
in such acquisition as the field agency of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, and is directly affected by such 
acquisition. 



CHAPTEE III 
OEGANIZATIOFA 

The Forest Service is a bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture headed by the Forester, who is directly responsible to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Service is organized partly 
on a functional and partly on a geographical basis, neither phase 
of organization being exclusive. 

Broadly spealciiig the primary work of general administration 
is carried on at Washington while the detailed administration, 
the bulk of experimental work, and the technical operations 
inhere to the field. 

General Administration. The executive and administrative 
work at Washington, other than that directly concerned with 
technical operations, is conducted through the OflSce of the 
Forester, which may be said to include (1) The Forester, (2) 
the Associate Forester, and (3) the Branch of Finance and 
Accounts. This Office, through the District Foresters, also main- 
tains executive supervision over the Field Administration. 

Office, Proper, of the Forester. The Office, proper, of the 
Forester consists of the Forester, the Associate Forester, and 
the necessary secretarial and stenographic service. The Asso- 
ciate Forester acts as general executive assistant, relieving the 
Forester of detail and acting, in his absence, as chief of the Ser- 
vice. The Associate Forester also makes field inspections and 
substitntes for the Forester in many matters, including public 
appearances, hearings, etc. 

The Forester serves, ex-officio, as a member of the Forest Pro- 
tection Board and the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

* This chapter shows the organization as it was in April, IQ-SO. It, there- 
fore, differs in some minor details from Appendix 1, which is as of Novem- 
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Branch of Finance and Accoxints., The'Braacli of Finance 
and Accounts is headed by a Chief and an Assistant Chief, 
and is concerned with accounting, auditing, cost keeping, and 
receipts and disbursements. It also arranges for personnel trans- 
portation and conducts the work involved in Service appoint- 
ments. Two accountants, an auditor, a transportation and rate 
clerk, and an appointment clerk are employed in addition to the 
necessary clerical assistants. 

The various subdivisions of the work may be indicated as 
follows : 


Accounting : General 
Accounting : Roads 
Accounting : Acquisition 
Appointments 


Audit 

Claims 

Cost Keeping 
Transportation 


The direct administration of technical operations is carried 
on through seven coordinate major units known as branches. 
These are: 


1. Branch of Operation 

2. Branch of Forest Management 

3. Branch of Range Management 

4. Branch of Lands 

5. Branch of Engineering 

6. Branch of Public Relations 

7. Branch of Research 


Each branch is under direction of an Assistant Forester, 
except Engineering, which is headed by a Chief Engineer. 
These officers are directly responsible to the Forester. 

Branch of Operation. The Branch of Operation is charged 
with Servicewide supervisory and inspectional duties. It con- 
ducts administrative studies looking toward improvement of 
methods and institutes inspections to test administration. It 
supervises finance and accounts from an administrative stand- 
point, has general charge of personnel, directs the work of fire 
control for the Service at large, purchases stores, and distributes 
supplies. 
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This Branch has charge of all improvement work in the for- 
ests except road building. It is responsible for the construction 
and maintenance of ranger cabins, lookout houses, experiment 
stations and nursery buildings, telephone lines, fire-fighting sta- 
tions and equipment, tourist camps, and other accessories essen- 
tial to the work of forest protection and forest utilization. 

At the head is an Assistant Forester, who is aided by an As- 
sistant Chief. The general Administrative force includes an 
Inspector, an administrative assistant, and several clerks. 

The technical work is allocated to two major subdivisions: 
(1) The Office of Maintenance and (2) the Supply Depot. 

Office of Maintenance. The Office of Maintenance is headed 
by the Chief of Maintenance and the personnel of the main force 
includes such employees as purchasing agent, mail clerk, elec- 
trician, and carpenter, in addition to the usual clerical and 
telephone service. 

This Office also includes two sub-divisions, or sections: (1) 
The Section of Stenography and Typing, and (2) the Section 
of Supplies. 

Supply Depot. The Supply Depot is located at Ogden, Utah. 
It is headed by a Supply Officer, who is aided by such employees 
as a printer, clerks and stenographers, an instrument-repairman, 
a mechanic, and packers and laborers. This Depot, in the geo- 
graphical center of the Western forest area, maintains a stock 
of all supplies needed in the several forest districts, which are 
distributed to the districts upon requisition. 

Branch of Forest Management. The Branch of Forest Man- 
agement is concerned with the formulation of plans and policies 
and the supervision of methods under which the timber resources 
of the national forests are utilized and the protective function of 
timber growth as watershed cover is exercised. The Branch 
performs staff work in connection with the establishment of 
working circles and the development of cutting plans. It later 
exercises general supervision over the execution of such policies 
and plans and, in effect, controls the sale and cutting of national 
forest timber. This Branch also supervises the reforestation of 
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denuded land, in connection with wliicli it maintains nurseries 
in the national forests to collect seed and grow planting stock. 
The more important of these nurseries are located as follows : 

1. Savenac — ^Haugen, Montana 

2. Bessey — ^Halsey, Nebraska 

S. Cass Lake — Cass Lake, Minnesota 

4 . Beal — ^East Tawas, Minnesota 

5. Monument — Monument, Colorado 

6. Wind Kiver — Stabler, Washington 

7. Parsons — Parsons, West Virginia 

8. Susanville — Susanville, California 

An Assistant Forester heads the Branch of Forest Manage- 
ment, and he is aided by an Assistant Chief, and a Forest In- 
spector. The necessary complement of clerks is employed. 

Branch of Range Management. The Branch of Range Man- 
agement is headed by an Assistant Forester, who is assisted by 
two Inspectors and a clerk. 

This Branch conducts the work in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the forage resources in the forests, including the 
letting of grazing privileges and the division of ranges as to 
various owners and classes of stock. Certain phases of fish and 
game work are carried on, both independently and in coopera- 
tion with local governments, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries. The Branch also supervises the 
reseeding of depleted ranges or their restoration by alternating 
grazing periods, and, in cooperation with federal or state officers, 
the regulation of quarantine on livestock. 

Branch of Lands. The primary function of the Branch of 
Lands is to build up the national forest properties (1) by 
additions and eliminations, (2) by the acquisition of privately 
owned lands through exchange or purchase, and (3) by appro- 
priate action against claims which do not conform to law; in 
other words, the betterment of forest areas by appropriate ex- 
tensions or contractions of boundaries and by preventing illegal 
appropriations, on the one hand, and by determining, on the 
other, what national forest lands may properly pass to private 
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ownership. The Branch is responsible for the leasing of forest 
areas on term and! special use permits under the general provi- 
sions of the 1897 law, and of the acts of February 28, 1899 (30 
Stat L., 908), and March 4, 1915 (38 Stat L., 1095, 1101). It 
supervises the work necessary to the selection, classification, and 
segregation of lands within the national forests which may be 
opened to settlement and entry under homestead laws applicable 
to the forests. It is concerned with questions involving claims 
to tracts of land within the forest boundaries under the mining, 
homestead, and other statutes, and the exchange of national for- 
est lands or timber for lands in private ownership within the 
forest boundaries. It also handles all administrative features 
in connection with the acquisition of forest lands by purchase 
under the provisions of the Weeks and Clarke-MdSTary laws. 

The Branch is headed by an Assistant Forester, aided by an 
Assistant Chief. Land law examining and other clerks are also 
employed. 

Branch o£ Engineering. The Branch of Engineering surveys 
and maps the national forests for the purposes of utilization, 
protection, and development; cooperates with the Geological 
Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and other organizations 
engaged in general surveying of national forest lands; locates 
and supervises the construction of such roads as are handled by 
the Forest Service; administers for the Service the pertinent 
provisions of the national forest road appropriation acts and 
regulations; makes, for the Federal Power Commission, such in- 
vestigations and reports concerning projected and licensed 
power developments on the national forests as are called for 
under the terms of the act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. L., 1063) ; 
and administers power permits and easements under the terms of 
the acts of February 15, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 790), February 1, 
1906 (33 Stat. L., 628), and March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 1235, 
1253). 

All civil engineering and topographic and cadastral surveys 
are directed by the Branch of Engineering, which also serves 
the entire Forest Service through the maintenance of the Forest 
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AtlaSj the compilation of T'orest Service maps, and the per- 
formance of all required drafting and photographic work. 

The Branch is under the direction of a Chief Engineer, who 
is aided by an Assistant Chief Engineer and by an Assistant 
Engineer. The technical work is carried on through three sub- 
ordinate units.: 

1. OfSce of Maps and Surveys 

2. Office of Eoads 

3. Office of Water Power 

Office of Maps and Surveys, The Office of Maps and Surveys 
is headed by the Assistant Chief Engineer, who is aided by an 
assistant. The Office is composed of five sections : 

1. Drafting 

2. Atlas 

3. Lithographing 
i. Photography 
5. Surveys 

The Section of Drafting is headed by a Chief Draftsman 
and employs a force of draftsmen, an artist, and a file clerk. 

The Section of Atlas is headed by a Statistician, who is as- 
sisted by a draftsman and a clerk on the compilation of a Na- 
tional Forest Atlas. This atlas consists of many loose-leaf vol- 
umes containing information, in elaborate detail, regarding the 
national forests. These data have been collected since the origin 
of the Forest Service and are kept up-to-date. They include 
complete maps of the forest regions, all proclamations and 
executive orders affecting them, all information available on 
timber forage, and other resources, annual cost and income, 
improvements, progress of reforestation, natural and artificial, 
and other pertinent matters of varied nature. 

The Section of Lithographing is headed by the Assistant Chief 
of Maps and Surveys, who supervises the reproduction of Forest 
Service maps hy lithography. 

The Section of PhotogTaphy is headed by a Chief Photog- 
rapher, aided by an administrative clerk and a number of 
photographers. 
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The Section of Surveys is headed by an Assistant Engineer. 

Offices of Roads and of Water Power. The Offices of Eoads 
and of Water Power are headed, respectively, by the Assistant 
Chief Engineer and by the Chief Engineer. 

Branch of Public Relations. The Branch of Public Relations 
was created “ to promote the diffusion of knowledge of forestry 
generally, as well as to secure the best results in the efforts of 
all parts of the Forest Service to bring about better protection 
of the national forests.” It is responsible for devising and de- 
veloping the means of contact with the public, giving out in- 
formation to the press, preparing, printing, and publishing the 
results of the Forest Service’s varied activities, and showing and 
distributing forestry exhibits, pictures, lantern slides, and mov- 
ing picture films. 

This Branch cooperates with the states and with private en- 
terprises in connection with the protection of forest lands from 
fire imder the provisions of the Weeks and Clarke-McRary 
laws; that is, in planning, developing policies, and improving 
protective measures. It also supervises the work of the Forest 
Service in improving forest management under the owners of 
farm wood lots and maintains a current compilation of state 
forest statutes. It appraises state policies and methods of con- 
trol as a basis for determining the apportionment of federal aid 
under the acts above mentioned. 

The general administrative direction of this Branch is under 
an Assistant Forester and Chief of Branch, who is aided by 
an Assistant Forester for Special Assignments and a Logging 
Engineer for Cooperation with Timberland Owners. 

The general technical work of the Branch is allocated to two 
Divisions: (1) State Cooperation, and (2) Information. 

Division of State Cooperation. The Division of State Co- 
operation is headed by a Forest Inspector and Chief of Di- 
vision, aided by a second Forest Inspector, an Assistant In- 
spector, a Law Compiler, and several clerks. This staff handles 
the general administrative work of the Division. The detailed 
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work is divided between two nnits designated as (1) Fire Pro- 
tection and Distribution of Planting Stock, and (2) Farm 
Forestry. 

The Fire Protection and Distribution of Planting Stock unit 
carries on its work under a geographical organization divided 

1. Northeastern States — ^Amherst 

2. Middle Atlantic States — Washington, D. C. 

3. Southeastern States^ — Asheville 

4. Gulf States — New Orleans 

5. Central States — Louisville 

Each district enlists the services of a District Inspector. 

The Farm Forestry unit is headed by an Extension Forester, 
It is conducted in cooperation with the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work. 

Division of Information, The Division of Information of the 
Branch of Public Eolations is under the direction of a Chief of 
Division, who is aided by an Editor, for press relations, and an 
Artist. The technical work is divided among three subdivisions 
as follows : (1) Office of Educational Cooperation, (2) Office of 
Publication, and (3) Office of Visual Education. 

The Office of Educational Cooperation is supervised by an 
Editor, who is aided by editorial clerks and correspondence 
clerks. The Office of Publication is headed by a Chief of Publi- 
cation. It also includes a Section of Printing. The Office of 
Visual Education is directed by a Chief. 

Branch of Research. The Branch of Research is concerned 
with the administration and technical aspects of all research ac- 
tivities of the Forest Service, including forest experiments, for- 
est economics, forest products, industrial investigations, den- 
drology, range investigations, forest measurements, and forest 
statistics. 

It is headed by an Assistant Forester, aided by an Assistant 
Chief of Branch and an Editor. 
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Tliis Branch is organized on a functional basis, the technical 
work being carried on through the agency of five subdivisions: 

1. Office of Silvics 

2. Office of Forest Economics 

8. Office of Forest Products 

4. Forest Products Laboratory 

5. Office of Range Research 

Office of Silmcs. The Office of Silvics is organized partly 
on a functional and partly on a geographical basis, with 
one group of units which might be called the home office and 
another the field. At the head is a Chief, aided by two technical 
assistants. Also located at Washington are two sections con- 
cerned with general service or supervisory work: (1) Section 
of Forest Measurements, and (2) Section of Library. 

The Section of Forest Measurements lists a Chief of Section 
in charge of forest mensuration and statistical work, two Assis- 
tant Silviculturists, and a Junior Forester. The remaining 
personnel consists of statistical clerks and tabulating machine 
operators. The Section of Jjibrary consists solely of the Li- 
brarian of the Office. 

The field division of the Office is composed of eleven stations 
in which forest experiment work is carried on : 

1. Allegheny 

Territory: IsTew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware. 

Headquarters : Philadelphia. 

2. Appalachian 

Territory: Virginia, West Virginia, eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Headquarters : Asheville. 

3. California 

Territory: California and western Nevada. 

Headquarters : Berkeley. 

4. Central States 

Territory: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and 
western Kentucky and Tennessee, 

Headquarters; Columbus. 
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5. Lake States 

Territory: Miekiganj Wisconsin^ Minnesota^ North 
Dakota^ and South Dakota. 

Headquarters : St. Paul. 

6. Northeastern 

Territory: New England and New York. 

Headquarters : Amherst. 

7. Northern Rocky Mountain 

Territory : Montana, and northern Idaho. 

Headquarters : Missoula. 

8. Pacific Northwest 

Territory: Washington and Oregon. 

Headquarters : Portland. 

9. Rocky Mountain 

Territory: Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
Headquarters: Colorado Springs. 

10. Southern 

Territory: Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
Headquarters: New Orleans. 

Substation : Starke, Florida. 

11. Southwestern 

Territory: New Mexico and Arizona. 

Headquarters : Flagstaff. 

In general these stations are similarly organized, each being 
headed by a Director, usually a trained forester, who is aided 
by investigative assistants and clerks. 

Office of Forest Economics, The Office of Forest Economics, 
under a Senior Economist, is organized with a general economic 
and administrative staff and a number of special project groups. 
The general group includes three Forest Economists, a Statis- 
tician in Forest Products, a statistical clerk, and stenographic 
and clerical aid. 

The Forest Taxation Inquiry Unit maintains headquarters 
at New Haven, Connecticut. The group is directed by an Econ- 
omist, under whom are investigative assistants, mathematicians, 
and clerks. It is concerned with tax studies, state lumber 
surveys, prices, etc. 

The Forest Survey, included in the field of forest economics, 
is in immediate charge of a Director. The field work is 
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handled by regional directors wbOj together with technical staffs, 
have been added to the forest experiment stations. 

The project entitled financial Aspects of Private Forestry is 
carried on by a staff of four technical men with clerical assistants 
under the direct charge of a Senior Forest Economist, assigned 
to the staff of the Southern Forest Experiment Station. 

The Insurance study is handled by a Senior Forest Economist 
and one technical assistant assigned to the staff of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Station, 

Office of Forest Products, The Office of Forest Products is 
concerned with the broad and general aspects of lumber and 
wood products and their uses, as well as experimentation therein 
and extension thereof. It is headed by the Senior Engineer in 
Forest Products, who is aided by a scientific assistant, an 
associate statistician, and the necessary stenographic and cleri- 
cal help. 

Forest Products Laboratory, The Forest Products Labora- 
tory is located at Madison, and is conducted in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin. The subdivisions of this laboratory 
organization may be classified under two general heads: (1) 
Those concerned with administrative and general service duties, 
and (2) those coiidiicting the primary or technical work: 

General Service Technical 


1. Office of the Director 

2. Section of Laboratory Op- 

eration 

3. Section of Finance and Ac- 

counts 

4. Section of Publication of 

Results. 


1. Office of Dry Kiln Expert 

2. Section of Pathology 

3. Section of Silvicultural Re- 

lations 

4. Section of Derived Prod- 

ucts 

5. Section of Pulp and Paper 

6. Section of Timber Me- 
chanics 

Section of Timber Physics 
Section of Wood Preser- 
vation 

Section of Industrial In- 
vestigations 


1 , 

8 . 

9 . 
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The Office of the Director includes the Director, who is 
executive head of the Laboratory, a principal chemist, a principal 
engineer, and a secretarial clerk. 

Through this Office is conducted the work of general admin- 
istration and coordination both as to technical and other operat- 
ing activities. As immediate aid to this Office and as a general 
service unit for the entire Laboratory the Section of Laboratory 
Operation has been established. This Section handles records, 
supplies, personnel detail, computations, engineering matters, 
photography, and quarters maintenance, and exercises a general 
administrative supervision of finances. 

The Section is headed by a Chief of Section, an engineer, but 
the organization lists no definite subdivisions or sections. The 
employees are numerous and their duties are varied. 

The Section of Finance and Accounts, second of the general 
service’^ units, deals with the matters indicated by its title. 
This Section is directed by a Fiscal Agent and Section Chief, 
who is aided by a deputy fiscal agent There are also employed a 
time and cost-property clerk and a stenographic and general 
clerk. 

The Section of Publication of Eesults attends to reviewing and 
editing duties, press service, multigraphing, giving out informa- 
tion, collecting and preserving technical notes, making illustra- 
tions, and distributing Laboratory publications ; that is, the gen- 
eral dissemination of the results of all Laboratory research 
work. It is headed by a Senior Forester, who is associated with 
two senior technical reviewers, a technical reviewer, and a 
forester. In addition, the Office employs a senior scientific illus- 
trator, a multigTaph foreman, multigraph operators, and steno- 
graphic and typing clerks. 

The technical divisions of the Forest Products Laboratory are 
nine in number. One has ' the title of office while the 
others are called sections,” 

The Office of Dry Kiln Expert consists of one employee, a 
Physicist and Expert in Kiln Drying, his work being that of 
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experimentation in this method of seasoning timber and timber 
products. 

The Section of Pathology is condneted in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, and consists of one employee, a 
stenographic clerk. 

The Section of Silvicultural Eelations conducts studies to 
determine how the properties of wood are affected by growth 
conditions and by structure, and to determine how growth condi- 
tions affect resin production. This section is also concerned with 
wood identification. It is headed by a Senior Specialist in Wood 
Structure, aided by a senior mieroseopist in forest products, 
a silviculturist, an assistant physiological plant anatomist, an 
assistant wood technologist, a senior xylotomist, and an assistant 
laboratory aid and translator. 

The Section of Derived Products is headed by a Chief of 
Section, a senior chemist, who has associated with him, as tech- 
nical aids, two senior chemists, two assistant chemists, and 
four junior chemists. An under laboratory aid and a steno- 
graphic and general clerk are also employed. 

The subsections of this Section may he designated as follows : 

1. Chemistry of Wood Preservatives 

2, Hydrolysis and Wood Extractives 

8. Physical Chemistry of Wood 

4. Micro-chemistry of Wood 

5. Movement of Liquids in Wood 

The Section of Pulp and Paper conducts investigations in 
the field indicated by the title, including plant growth other than 
wood. The Section is directed by a Chief of Section, a principal 
chemist, who is aided by an Assistant Section Chief, a chemist. 

The Section of Timber Mechanics, concerned with experi- 
ments in the strength, toughness, and elasticity of wood and wood 
products, is headed by a Chief of Section, who is a principal 
engineer. The staff includes also engineers of several grades, 
laboratory aids, assistant laboratory aids, stenographic clerks, 
and a mechanic. 
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The Sectioix of Timber Physics conducts work on kiln dry- 
ing and air drying* A Ohief of Section;^ who is a principal engi- 
neer, directs the work, with an Assistant Section Chief, There 
are also engineers of several grades, an associate wood technolo- 
gist, laboratory aids, and a stenographic and general clerk. 

The Section of Wood Preservation conducts studies of various 
wood preserving processes, of fire-proofing, of glues, and of 
painting and finishing. It is headed by a Chief of Section, who 
is a principal chemist, and includes a senior wood technologist, 
several grades of engineers, a senior chemist, a scientific aid, 
laboratory aids, and a stenographic and general clerk. 

The Section of Industrial Investigations conducts investiga- 
tions on the utilization of waste for small dimension stock, on 
logging and milling, on lumber grading, on little used species, 
and on the passing on of the waste of one industry for use by 
another. The work of the Section is directed by a Chief of Sec- 
tion, a principal engineer j who is aided by an Assistant Section 
Ohief, and a senior forester. Other employees include wood tech- 
nologists and engineers of different grades, a senior lumber in- 
spector, and stenographic clerks. 

O-ffice of Range Research. The Office of Eange Eesearch 
deals with grazing, rather than timber, problems. ' It collects, 
analyzes, and interprets range data, investigates methods of im- 
proving range conditions, studies grazing practices, conducts 
experiments in the elimination of noxious and worthless vegeta- 
tion, and determines the interrelationships of range use and 
other forest and range resources. 

The general administrative work of the Office is directed by 
a Chief, who is aided by a plant ecologist. The central office in- 
cludes a Section of Eange Forage Investigations, the work of 
which is conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

The work is carried on in the field at three locations : 

1. Great Basin Eange Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah 

2. Jornada Eange Eeserve, Las Cruces, New Mexico 

3. ' Santa Eita Eange Eeserve, Tucson, Arizona 
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Field Administration. The Field Administration of the Forest 
Service is organked on a geographical or district basis, the sub- 
organization, by districts, being functional The United States, 
including Alaska and Porto Eico, is divided into nine forest 
districts as follows: 

1. jSTorthern 

Territory: Montana, northeastern Washington, northern 
Idaho, northwestern South Dakota. 

Headquarters: Missoula. 

2. Eocky Mountain 

Territory: Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and western Oklahoma. 

Heaquarters : Denver. 

3. Southwestern 

Territory: New Mexico and Arizona. 

Headquarters: Albuquerque. 

4. Intermountain 

Territory: Utah, southern Idaho, western Wyoming, 
Nevada, and northwestern Arizona. 

Headquarters: Ogden. 

5. California 

Territory: California and southwestern Nevada. 
Headquarters: San Francisco. 

0. North Pacific 

Territory: Washington and Oregon. 

Headquarters : Portland. 

7. Eastern 

Territory: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Porto Rico. 
Headquarters : Washington, D. 0. 

8. Alaska 

T erritory ; Alaska. 

Headquarters: Juneau. 

9. Lake States 

Territory: Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Headquarters: Milwaukee. 

District Organization. Each of the nine forest districts into 
which the country is divided is organized along the lines of the 
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headqnarters in Washington. The administration of the field 
workj in other words, is almost completely decentralized, each 
district having considerable local responsibility. 

Each district is nnder the supervision of a District For- 
ester, who reports directly to headquarters at Washington, but 
exercises a large degree of independence and wide discretionary 
authority. 

A typical district is organized as follows: The District For- 
ester -with the necessary clerical assistance forms the Office 
proper of the District Forester, which is responsible for all wwlc 
in the district. To carry on the work, the following subdivisions 
or offices have been established : 

1. Office of Operation 

2. Office of Forest Management 

3. Office of Range Management 

4. Office of Lands 

5. Office of Forest Products 

6. Office of Engineering 

7. Office of Public Relations 

8. Office of Solicitor 

9. Office of Finance and Accounts 

Offlce of Operation, The Office of Operation is headed by an 
Assistant District Forester, who reports directly to the District 
Forester. It is composed of a general administrative group and 
a Section of Maintenance. The former includes an assistant 
district forester, four inspectors (two for fire, one for im- 
provements and trails, and one for state cooperative work), a 
law enforcement officer, an administrative assistant, and clerks. 

The Section of Maintenance is headed by a Chief of Mainte- 
nance and Purchasing Agent, who is aided by an Assistant Chief. 
The remaining personnel includes a bookkeeper, warehouse 
foremen, assistant warehouse foremen, a telephone operator, a 
mail clerk, a mimeograph operator, a messenger, and steno- 
graphic clerks. 
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The work of the Office, in general, includes such activities as 
the following: 


Fire control, including sup- 
pression and state and 
private cooperation 
Law enforcement 
Maintenance 

Personnel inspection and 
training 
Improvements 


Trails 

State cooperation in distribu- 
tion of forest planting 
stock 

Telephone engineering 
Protection of California and 
Oregon railroad lands 


Ofjp^ce of Forest M(inagement. 'IFhe Office of Forest Man- 
agement is under direction of an Assistant District Forester, 
who is aided hj a technical assistant. The general staff also in- 
cludes two logging engineers, a surveyor, and the necessary cler- 
ical help. A nursery is also maintained. This is headed by 
a Chief of Planting, who has an assistant and a clerk. 

The Office of Forest Management has supervision over : 


Logging Timber sales 

Planting Forest insect investigations ® 

Cooperative distribution of Forest pathology ^ 

forest planting stock Timber sales, field supervision 

Timber surveys 

Office of Range Management. An Assistant District For- 
ester heads the Office of Range Management. The staff in- 
cludes technical assistants and the necessary clerks. The work 
includes reconnaissance and research. Offices are maintained in 
each district esoej^t District 8, Alaska, and District 9, the Lake 
States. 

Office of La'nds. The Office of Lands is headed by an As- 
sistant District Forester. The staff includes an Inspector, a 
claim examiner, and a clerk. It is concerned with land ex- 
change, land classification and acquisition, mineral examina- 
tion, and recreation and land entry surveys. 

“In District 6, only. 

“Conducted by the Bureau of Entomology. 

" Conducted by the Office of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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Office of Forest Products. An Office of Forest Products is 
found in but two districts (Nos. 1 and 6). Tbe staff includes 
a Chief of Forest Products, in charge, two or three technical 
assistants, and a clerk. Field studies of the character indicated 
by the name are carried on. 

Office of Engineering. The Office of Engineering is headed 
by a District Engineer, who is aided by an Assistant District 
Engineer, a Project Engineer, numerous surveyors, draftsmen, 
a blue printer, and clerks. It is concerned with the following 
subjects : 

Maps Surveys, general 

Drafting Entry surveys 

Roads Water power 

Office of Public Relations. The typical Office of Public Re- 
lations ® is headed by an Assistant District Forester, with ad- 
ditional employees, such as an administrative assistant, a clerk 
and in two districts ® a librarian. In certain districts (Nos. 2 
and 4) this Office is a part of the general overhead” or admin- 
istrative machinery. The work is obvious from the title. 

Office of Solicitor. At the head of the Office of Solicitor of 
each of the forest districts is a District Assistant to the Solicitor 
for the Department of Agriculture, who is aided by a clerk. 
Districts Nos. 7 and 9 are exceptions. The title of the law officer 
for District No. 7 is Senior Attorney, Office of the Solicitor, 
though his duties correspond to those of the law officers of other 
districts. 

In addition, this district office lists an attorney, numerous 
title attorneys, a special attorney, and an abstractor, engaged in 
the legal work connected with the acquisition of lands under the 
Weeks and Olarke-McNary acts. Certain of these title attorneys 
are also commissioned as special assistants to the United States 
District Attorneys for the federal judicial districts in which 
they are located. 

® There is no such office or unit in Districts 8 and 9. 

'’Districts 5 and 6. 
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District No. 9 lists only title attorneys for handling its legal 
work. 

In general the District Assistant to the Solicitor transacts, 
in his district, all legal business arising therein in connection 
with forests. In addition he conducts any other Department of 
Agricnltnre legal wwk which may he necessary. 

Opce of Finance and Accounts. The District Office of 
Einance and Accounts is under the direction of a District Fiscal 
Agent, who is aided by a depnty."^ The additional personnel in- 
cludes such employees as an auditor, bookkeeper, assistant book- 
keeper, check writer, stenographer, property audit clerk, and 
clerk. The district accounting and auditing functions are com- 
pletely decentralized, each district organization being indepen- 
dent save for a yearly audit from Washington. 

National Forests. Each of the nine forest districts is subdi- 
vided into a number of national forests. The directing officer 
of each forest is known as the Forest Supervisor, his duty being 
to direct operations in the forest under his supervision, includ- 
ing management, operation, grazing, etc. To assist him in his 
work, he has, in addition to the necessary clerical help, an assis*^ 
tant supervisor, when the volume of work justifies it, and one or 
more technical assistants, who are variously termed junior for- 
esters, and forest examiners. These assistants are employed 
in various kinds of technical and administrative wwk. 

The national forests, by districts, with headquarters, are as 
follows: 


Dist- 
inct Name Location Headquarters 

1 Absaroka Montana ..Livingston, Montana 


Beartooth . . 
Beaverhead 
Bitterroot . . 
Blackfeet . . 
Cabinet . , . . 


Billings, Montana 
Dillon, Montana 
Hamilton, Montana 
Kalispeli, Montana 
Thompson Falls, Montana 


Clearwater Idaho Orofino, Idaho 

Cceur d’Alene ** ........... Cceur d’Alene, Idaho 

Custer Montana-South . 

Dakota .......Miles City, Montana 


^Except in District 8. 
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Dts- 


trict Name 

Location 

Headquarters 

Deeriodge 

. Montana 

..Butte, Montana 

Flathead 

(( 

. .Kalispeil, Montana 

Gallatin 

it 

. , Bozeman, Montana 

Helena 

it 

..Helena, Montana 

Jefferson 

it 

. . Great Fails, Montana 

Kaniksu 

. . Idaho-Washingtoii.Newport, Washington 

Kootenai 

Montana 

. .Libby, Montana 

Lewis and Clark.. 

it 

. .Choteau, Montana 

Lolo 


..Missoula, Montana 

Madison 

it 

..Sheridan, Montana 

Missoula 

it 

. . Missoula, Montana 

Nezperce 

Idaho 

, . Grangeville, Idaho 

Pend Oreille 

a 

. . Sandpoint, Idaho 

St. Joe 

it 

. . St. Maries, Idaho 

Selway 

it 

, . Kooskia, Idaho 

2 Arapaho 

Colorado 

..Hot Sulphur Springs, Colorado 

Bighorn 

Wyoming ....... 

. . Sheridan, Wyoming 

Black Hills 

South Dakota- 



Wyoming . . . . 

. Deadwood, South Dakota 

Cochetopa 

Colorado 

, . Saiida, Colorado 

Colorado 

it 

.Fort Collins, Colorado 

Grand Mesa 

tt 

. Grand Junction, Colorado 

Gunnison 

it 

. Gunnison, Colorado 

Harney 

South Dakota . . 

.Custer, South Dakota 

Holy Cross 

Colorado . . ... . . 

. Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Medicine Bow . . , 

Wyoming 

. Laramie, Wyoming 

Montezuma 

Colorado ....... 

.Mancos, Colorado 

Nebraska 

Nebraska . . . . . 

.Halsey, Nebraska 

Pike 

Colorado 

.Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Rio Grande 

it 

. Monte Vista, Colorado 

Routt 

■■■ tt : 

.Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

San Isabel 

tt 

.Pueblo, Colorado 

San Juan 

H 

.Durango, Colorado 

Shoshone 

Wyoming ....... 

. Cody, Wyoming 

Uncompahgre .... 

Colorado 

.Delta, Colorado 

Washakie 

Wyoming 

.Lander, Wyoming 

White River 

Colorado ....... 

.Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Wichita 

Oklahoma 

. Cache, Oklahoma 

3 Apache 

Arizona-New 



Mexico ....... 

. Springerville, Arizona 

Carson 

New Mexico . . . . 

.Taos, New Mexico 

Coconino 

Arizona ........ 

.Flagstaff, Arizona 

Coronado 

New Mexico- 



Arizona ...... 

.Tucson, Arizona 

Crook 

Arizona 

.Safford, Arizona 

Datil 

New Mexico . . . . 

.Magdalena, New Mexico 

Gila 

it 

.Silver City, New Mexico 

Lincoln 

a 

.Alamogordo, New Mexico 

Manzano 

a 

. Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Prescott 

Arizona ........ 

.Prescott, Arizona 

Santa Fe 

New. Mexico ... 

.Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Sitgreaves 

Arizona 

.Holbrook, Arizona 

Tonto 


.Phoenix, Arizona 

Tusayan 

tt-- ' 

.Williams, Arizona 


9 
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D^- 




irict Name 

Location 

Headquarters 


4 Ashley 

. . . Utah-Wyoming 

. , Vernal, Utah 


Boise 

. . . Idaho 

. . Boise, Idaho 


Cache 

. , . Idaho-Utah .... 

. . Logan, Utah 


Caribou 

. . . Idaho-Wyoming 

.Montpelier, Idaho 


Challxs 

. . . Idaho 

. . Challis, Idaho 


Dixie 

. . . Nevada-Utah .. 

, . Cedar City, Utah 


Fishiake 

...Utah 

..Richfield, Utah 


Humboldt 

. . . Nevada 

. . Elko, Nevada 


Idaho ......... 

. . , Idaho 

..McCall, Idaho 


Kaibab 

...’Arizona 

. .Kanab, Utah 


La Sal 

. . . Colorado-Utah , 

. . Moab, Utah 


Lemhi 

...Idaho 

. .Mackay, Idaho 


Manti 

. . .Utah 

..Ephraim, Utah 


Minidoka 

...Idaho-Utah .... 

. . Burley, Idaho 


Nevada . — ... 

. . .Nevada 

. . Ely, Nevada 


Payette 

...Idalio 

. . Emmett, Idaho 


Powell 

...Utah 

. . Panguitch, Utah 


Salmon 

...Idaho 

..Salmon, Idaho 


Sawtooth . . — 

u 

, . Haile.y, Idaho 


Targhee 

. . . Idaho-Wyoming 

. . St. Anthony, Idaho 


Teton — ..... 

. . . Wyoming 

, . Jackson, Wyoming 


Toiyabe 

. . . Nevada 

.Austin, Nevada 


Uinta 

. . . Utah 

. Provo, Utah 


Wasatch 

it 

.Salt Lake City, Utah 


Weiser 

. . . Idaho 

.Weiser, Idaho 


Wyoming 

...Wyoming 

, . Kemmerer, Wyoming 


5 Angeles 

. . . California. 

.Los Angeles, California 


California 

tt -r - 

.Willows, California 


Cleveland ....... 

it 

.San Diego, California 


Eldorado 

. . . California-Nevada.Placerville, California 


Inyo 


.Bishop, California 


Klamath ....... 

. . . Calif omia-Oreson. Yreka, California 


Lassen 

. . . California 

.Susanville, California 


Modoc 


.Alturas, California 


Mono 

. . .Calif ornia-Nevada.Minden, Nevada 


Plumas 

. . California 

.Quincy, California 


San Bernardino . 

u 

,San Bernardino, California 


Santa Barbara ., 

ti 

.Santa Barbara, California 


Sequoia 

a 

.Porterville, California 


Shasta 

(( 

.Mount Shasta, California 


Sierra 

■ ■ it 

.North Fork, California 


Stanislaus 

' ■ a .■■■■■ 

.Sonora, California 


Tahoe 

. , Californiar-Nevada.Nevada City, California 


Trinity ......... 

, • California * 

. Weaverville, California 


6 Cascade 

. . Oregon 

. Eugene, Oregon 


Chelan 

..Washington 

, Okanogan, Washington 


Columbia 

i( 

, V ancou ver, W ashington 


Colville 

it 

.Republic, Oregon 


Crater 

. . Califomia-Oregon.Medford, Oregon 


Deschutes ...... 

..Oregon 

.Bend, Oregon 


Fremont 


.Lakeview, Oregon 


Malheur 


.John Day, Oregon 

ill 
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Dis- 
trict Name 

Mount Baker 
Mount Hood 

Ochoco 

Olympic 

Rainier 

Santiam 

Siskiyou 

Siiislaw 

Snoqualmie . 
Umatilla .... 

Umpqua 

Wallowa . . . 
Wenatchee . . 
Whitman ... 


Location Headquarters 

Washington Bellingham, Washington 

Oregon ...... Portland, Oregon 

** ^ . . . ....... Prineville, Oregon 

Washington ...... Olympia, Washington 

Tacoma, Washington 

Oregon ...... Albany, Oregon 

Calif ornia-Oregon . Grants Pass, Oregon 

Oregon ...... Eugene, Oregon 

Washington Seattle, Washington 

Oregon- Washing- 
ton Pendleton, Oregon 

Oregon ...... Roseburg, Oregon. 

...... Wallowa, Oregon 

Washington Wenatchee, Washington 

Oregon Baker, Oregon 


7 Alabama Alabama Athens, Tennessee 

Allegheny Pennsylvania Warren, Pennsylvania 

Cherokee Georgia-North 

Carolina-Ten- 

nessee Athens, Tennessee 

Choctawhatchee ...Florida .Pensacola, Florida 

Liiquillo Porto Rico ......Rio Piedras, Porto Rico 

Monongahela Virginia-West 

Virginia Elkins, West Virginia 

Nantahala South Carolina- 

North Carolina- 

Geogia Franklin, North Carolina 

Natural Bridge ...Virginia L 3 aichburg, Virginia 

Ocala Florida Lake City, Florida 

Ouachita Arkansas Hot Springs National Park, Ar- 

kansas 

Ozark Russellville, Arkansas 

Fisgah - - North Carolina- 

Tennessee ..Asheville, North Carolina 

Shenandoah Virginia-West 

Virginia Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Unaka North Carolina- 

Tennessee- 

Virginia ........ Bristol, Tennessee 

White Mountain . . Maine-New- 

Hampshire .....Laconia, New Hampshire 


8 Chugach Alaska Cordova, Alaska 

Tongass ..........Ketchikan, Alaska 

9 Chippewa Minnesota Cass Lake, Minnesota 

Huron Michigan East Tawas, Michigan 

Marquette Michigan ........ Munising, Michigan 

Superior Minnesota Ely, Minnesota 

The total area in acres was 159,750,530 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1939. 
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Monuments. Certain national monuments are situated within 
the national forests and are administered by the Department 
of Agi’iculture, through the Forest Service. These are: 


Name 

Forest 

Location 

Areas 

Bandelier 


.New Mexico ... 

22,075 

Chiricahiia ........ 


, Arizona 

4,480 

Devil Postpile 


.California 

800 

Gila Cliff Dwellings 


.New Mexico ... 

160 

'"Holy " Cross ........ 


.Colorado 

1,392 

Jewel Cave 


.South Dakota .. 

1,280 

Lava Beds 


.California 

45,967 

Lehman Caves 


.Nevada 

593 

Mount Olympus — 


.Washington 

298,730 

Old Kasaan 


. Alaska 

38 

Oregon Caves 


.Oregon 

480 

Timpanogos Cave . . 


.Utah 

250 

Tonto 


. Arizona 

640 

Walnut Canyon ... 


.Arizona 

960 

Wheeler 





Grande 

.Colorado 

300 



Total 

378,145 

Game Refuges, 

The following national game refuges, situ- 

uated wholly or in 

. part within national forests, have been desig- 

uated for the proteetion of game : 



Name 

Forest 

Location 

Area^ 

Cherokee National Game. . . 



Refuge No. 1 


.Tennessee 

. 30,000 

Cherokee National 

Game 



Refuge No. 2 


.Georgia 

. 14,000 

Custer State Park 

Game 



Sanctuary ........ 


.South Dakota .. 

. 44,840 

Grand Canyon .... 


.Arizona 

. 792,163 

Ozark National Game Ref- 



uge No. 1 

.. .....Ozark 

.Arkansas 

. 8,420 

Ozark National Game Ref- 



uge No. 2 

Ozark 

.Arkansas 

. 5,300 

Ozark National Game Ref- 



uge No, 3 

Ozark 

.Arkansas 

. 3,620 

Ozark National Game Ref- 



uge No. 4 

Ozark 

. Arkansas 

. 4,160 

Pisgah 


.North Carolina . 

. 98,381 

Sequoia 

Sequoia 

.California 

. 16,300 

Sheep Mountain . . . 


. Wyoming 

, 28,318 

Wichita 


.Oklahoma 

. 60,800 






District) 

South Dakota . . . 

. 5,548 






District) 

. New Mexico . . . 

. 45,423 






Mountain District) 

Wyoming 

. 56,132 






District) 

.Michigan 

. 2,680 
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Range Reserves, In addition there have been established^ by 
executive order for use of the Forest Service in conducting 
studies of grazing and range management, two range reserves ; 
Jornada (193,686 acres) in New Mexico, and Santa Rita 
(62,399 acres) in Arizona, 

Ranger Districts, Each forest, in turn, is divided into several 
ranger districts, each managed by a Forest Ranger, who is 
agent of the Forest Supervisor in carrying on the primary field, 
or technical 'work of the Forest Service, If the volume of work 
justifies it, the Ranger has an assistant, on full time, throughout 
the year. In addition there are temporary employees, known 
as fire guards, under direction of the Ranger, during the season 
of greatest fire hazard.” 

Besides this emergency rank and file, there are emergency 
directive units in regions of high hazard in the Pacific North- 
west. These units, which are a part of the district organization 
and devised to be moved to any point within the district as 
emergencies require, consist of a forest-fire chief, who is a regular 
ranger with long experience in handling large fires, and a squad- 
ron composed of two or three fire foremen, a camp superinten- 
dent, and a cook — all local residents with fire-fighting experi- 
ence. These units are stationed at strategic points throughout 
the district, supplied with motor transport, and are in constant 
telephone touch with Forest Supervisors^ headquarters. 

The ranger districts may number from two to ten, depending 
upon the forest and the ease of communication. In addition to 
these districts, numerous forests have other administrative sub- 
divisions which are functional, rather than geographical. These 
include such titles as the following: Timber Sale, Timber 
Surveys, Eagle Creek Forest Gamp, and those named after 
national monuments or reservations. 

Miscellaneous. In addition to the complex and wide spread 
organization just described there are three boards or commissions 

®In the Service, as a whole, some three thousand of these temporary 
employees are taken on during the summer months. 
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which, while they are in no sense a part of the Forest Service, 
are connected with its work. 

National Forest Reservation Commission, The l^ational For- 
est Reservation Commission is composed of the Secretaries of 
War, the Interior, and Agriculture, two Senators, two Repre- 
sentatives, and a Secretary. This Commission is charged with 
the responsibility of approving for acquisition, under the Weeks 
and Clarke-McIIary acts, lands suitable for incorporation into 
the national forests. 

Forest Protection Roard. The Forest Protection Board is 
composed of representatives of the National Park Service, the 
General Land Office, the Office of Indian Affairs, the Weather 
Bureau, the Bureau of Entomology, the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, the Bureau of Biological Survey, and the Forest Service. 

The purpose of this board is to formulate and recommend to 
this office [Chief Coordinator] general policies and plans for 
the protection of the forests of the country, especially in the 
prevention and suppression of forest fires, embracing measures 
for the cooperation of Federal, State and private agencies. 

The Board functions, in handling the local problems of in- 
terbureau cooperation in forest protection, through committees 
chosen from' the field personnel of the eight services involved, 
there being six committees in all, one for each of the Forest 
Service districts in the West. 

National Capital ParTc and Planning Commission, The Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission was established 

to develop a comprehensive, consistent and coordinated plan 
for the National Capital and its environs in the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, to preserve the flow of water in Rock Creek, 
to prevent pollution of Rock Creek and the Potomac and Ana- 
costia Rivers, to preserve forests and natural scenery in and 
about Washington . . . etc.^’ While it bears no direct relation 
to the Forest Service, the Forester is a member of the Commis- 
sion. Certain problems arise, from time to time, which fall 
within the technical purview of the Forest Service. 
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OUTLINE OF OEGANIZATION 
Expilai^atoey Note 

Tlie purpose of tlie Outlines of Organization in this series of 
Monographs is to show in detail the organization and personnel 
of the several services of the national government to which they 
relate. They have been prepared in accordance with the plan 
followed by the President's Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency in its outlines of the organization of the United 
States Government/ They differ from those outlines^ however^ 
in that whereas the Commission's report showed only organiza- 
tion units, the presentation herein has been carried far enough 
to show the personnel embraced in each organization unit. 

These outlines are of value not merely as an effective means 
of making known the organization of the several services. If 
kept revised to date, they constitute exceedingly important tools 
of administration. They permit the directing personnel to see at 
a glance the organization and personnel at their disposal. They 
establish definitely the line of administrative authority and en- 
able each employee to know his place in the system. They fur- 
nish the essential basis of plans for determining costs by 
organization division and sub-division. They afford the data for 
a consideration of the problem of classifying and standardizing 
personnel and compensation. Collectively they make it possible 
to determine the number and location of organization units of 
any particular kind, such as, laboratories, libraries, blue-print 
rooms, or other plants, to what services attached and where lo- 
cated, or to determine what services are maintaining stations at 
any city or point in the United States. The Institute hopes that 

*62 Cong., H. doc. 468, 1912, 2 vols. 
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upoa the completion of the present series it will be able to pre- 
pare a complete classified statement of the technical and other 
facilities at the disposal of the government. The present mono- 
graphs will then furnish the details regarding the organization, 
equipment, and work of the institutions so listed and classified. 

OUTLINE OF ORGANIZATION 

FOREST SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NOVEMBER, 1929 

Annwal 

Units oj Organization; Balary 

Classes of Employees Number Rate 

1. General Administration 
1. Office of the Forester 


The Forester (Chief of Bureau) 

1 

$8,000 

Associate Forester 

1 

7,000 

Clerk (Secretary) 

1 

2,600 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

2,040 

Branch of Finance and Accounts 



Chief of Finance and Accounts 

1 

5,200 

Assistant Chief 

1 

3,700 

Accountant 

2 

3,000 

Appointment Clerk 

1 

2,600 

Transportation and Bate Clerk 

1 

2,300 

Auditor 

1 

2,300 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,980 

Clerk (Bookkeeper) 

1 

1,920 

Clerk 

1 

1,800 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,620 

Branch of Operation 



L Office of the Chief of Branch 



Assistant Forester 

1 

6,000 

Assistant Chief of Branch 

1 

4,800 

Inspector 

1 

5,000 

Administrative Assistant 

1 

3,700 

Clerk (Branch Files) 

1 

1,980 

Clerk (Ediphone Operator) 

1 

1,800 

2, Office of Maintenance 



1. Office of the Chief of Maintenance 



Chief of Maintenance 

1 

2,400 

Clerk (Purchasing Agent) 

1 

1,980 

Clerk (Mail) 


1,920 

Gerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,620 

Clerk (Telephone Operator) 

1 

1,380 

Electrician 

1 

1,800 

Carpenter 

1 

1,740 
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Messenger (Head) 

1 

1,380 

Messenger 

2 

1,320 


1 

1,260 


3 

1,200 


1 

1,140 


2 

720 


1 

600 

Laborer 


1,260 


1 : 

1,080 

Charwoman (Head) 

1 

1,080 

Charwoman (Part time) 

9 

413 

2. Section of Stenography and Typing 

Clerk (Chief of Section) 

1 

2,200 

Clerk (Stenographer and Typist) 

1 

1,800 


2 

1,560 

Clerk (Typist) 

1 

1,740 


1 

1,620 


2 

1,440 

Mimeograph Operator 

1 

1,440 

3. Section of Supplies 

Clerk 

1 

1,620 

Laborer 

1 

1,560 


1 

1,380 


1 

1,260 

3. Supply Depot, Ogden, Utah 

Supply Officer 

1 

3,800 

Printer 

1 

2,100 

Clerk 

1 

2,100 


1 

1,860 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,680 

Instrument-Repairman 

1 

2,000 

Mechanic (Print shop) 

1 

1,740 

Packer 

1 

1,560 


1 

1,440 


2 

1,380 

Branch of Forest Management 

Assistant Forester 

1 

6,000 

Assistant Chief of Branch 

1 

4,800 

Forest Inspector 

1 

4,800 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,980 


1 

1,920 

Clerk (Branch files) 

1 

1,980 

Branch of Range Management 

Assistant Forester 

1 

6,000 

Inspector 

1 

4,600 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,800 

Branch of Lands 

Assistant Forester 

1 

6,000 

Senior Attorney 

1 

6,000 

Assistant Chief of Branch 

1 

4,800 
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Administrative Assistant 

1 

2,900 

Clerk (Land titles) 


2,300 


1 

1,740 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

2,040 

Clerk (Branch files) 

1 

1,980 

Collaborator 

1 

300 

7. Branch of Engineering 



1. Office of the Chief of Branch 



Chief Engineer 

1 

6,000 

Assistant Chief Engineer 

1 

5,000 

Assistant Engineer 

1 , 

3,500 

Clerk (Statistical) 

1 

2,000 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,980 


1 

1,800 


1 

1,740 

Clerk (Branch files) 

I 

1,920 


2. Office of Maps and Surveys 

1. Office of the Assistant Engineer 


Assistant Engineer 

1 

3,200 

2. Section of Drafting 

Chief Draftsman 

1 

2,900 

Draftsman 

2 

2,700 


2 

2,600 


2 

2,500 


3 

2,400 

2,300 


1 


1 

1,980 


1 

1,920 


1 

1,860 


3 

1,620 

Artist 

1 

2,200 

Clerk (Files) 

1 

1,980 

3. Section of Atlas 

Statistician 

1 

2,700 

Draftsman 

1 

1,860 

Clerk 

1 

1,620 

4, Section of Lithographing 

Executive Assistant 

1 

2.900 

5. Section of Photography 

Chief Photographer 

1 

2,700 

Photographer 

3 

2,200 


1 

2,100 



1,800 

Clerk 

1 

1,980 

Branch of Public Relations 

1. Office of the Chief of Branch 

Assistant Forester 

1 

6,000 
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Assistant Forester (Special assignments) 

1 

5,000 

Logging Engineer (Cooperation with 

timberland owners) 

1 

4,800 

Clerk (Branch files) 

1 

2,400 


1 

1,980 

Clerk (Secretaiy) 

1; '■ 

2,040 

Division of State Cooperation 

1, Office of the Chief of Division 

Forest Inspector (Chief of Division) 

1 

6,000 

Forest Inspector 

1 

4,800 

Law Compiler 

1 

1,800 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,860 


2 

1,620 

2. Fire Protection and Distribution of Plant- 
ingStock 

1. Northeastern States, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts 

District Inspector 

1 

4,800 

Clerk (half time) 

1 

1,740 

2. Middle Atlantic States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

District Inspector 

1 

4,600 

3, Southeastern States, Asheville, North 

Carolina 

District Inspector 

1 

4,600 

Clerk (half time) 

1 

1,620 

4. Gulf States, New Orleans, Louisiana 

District Inspector 

1 

4,600 

Clerk (half time) 

1 

1,620 

5. Central States, Louisville, Kentucky 

District Inspector 

1 

4,600 

Clerk 

1 

1,800 

3. Farm Forestry 

Extension Forester 

1 

4,800 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,680 

Division of Information 

1* Office of the Chief of Division 

Chief of Division 

1 

6,000 

Editor (Press relations) 


3,200 

Artist 

1 

2,300 

Clerk 

1 

2,040 

Clerk (Dictaphone Operator) 

1 

1,860 

2. Office of Educational Cooperation 

Editor 

1 

3,900 

Clerk (Editorial) 

1 

2,500 


1 

2,400 

Clerk (Correspondence) 

1 

1,920 

Clerk 

1 

1,740 
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3. Office of Pubiication 


1, Office of the Chief 


Chief of Publication 

1 

3,300 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,680 

2. Section of Printing 



Clerk (Chief of Section) 

1 

2,600 

Clerk 

1 

1,980 


1 

1,800 


1 

1,440 

4. Office of Visual Education 



Chief of Office 

1 

3,600 

Clerk 

1 

1,920 


1 

1,680 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,560 

Carpenter 

1 

1,500 

Branch of Research 



1. Office of the Chief of Branch 



Assistant Forester 

1 

6,000 

Assistant Chief of Branch 

1 

5,200 

Editor 

1 

3,700 

Administrative Assistant 

1 

3,700 

Clerk (Branch files) 

1 

2,400 

Clerk (Secretary) 

1 

2,040 

Clerk (Assistant in Branch files) 

1 

1,920 

Clerk (Compilation File) 

1 

1,860 

2. Office of Silvics 



1. Office of the Chief 



Chief of Office 

1 

5,000 

Technical Assistant 

1 

3,500 


1 

3,400 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,980 


1 

1,920 

2. Section of Forest Measurements 



Chief of Section 

1 

3,000 

Silviculturist 

1 

4,800 

Technical Assistant 

1 

2,600 


1 

2,100 

Clerk (Statistical) 

1 

2,200 


2 

2,000 


1 

1,860 


1 

1,800 


1 

1,680 


1 

1,620 

Clerk (Tabulating Machine) 

1 

1,740 


1 

1,620 

3. Section of Library 



Librarian 

1 

2,600 
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4. Field Dhdsion 



1. Allegheny Forest Experiment Station, 



Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Director 

1 

4,000 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

3,200 


2 - 

2,600 


1 

2,200 


2 

2,000 

Clerk 

1 

2,000 


2 

1,620 

2. Appalachian Forest Experiment Sta- 



tion, Asheville, .North Carolina 



Director 

1 

4,800 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

4,600 


1 

3,800 


1 

2,700 


1 

2,300 


1 

2,100 


1 

2,000 

Clerk 

1 

2,000 


1 

1,800 

3. California Forest Experiment Station 



Berkeley, California 



Director 

1 

5,000 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

4,800 • 


2 

4,600 


1 

4,000 ; 


2 

3,400 ' 


1 

3,200 


1 

2,600 


1 

1,800 

Clerk 

1 

2,100 


2 

1,800 


■■ 2 ; 

1,440 

4, Central States Forest Experiment 



Station, Columbus, Ohio 



Director 

1 

4,800 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

4,000 



2,600 1 


1 

2,400 


1 

2,000 i 

Clerk 

1 

2,000 


1 

1,440 

5. Lake States Forest Experiment 



Station, St Paul, Minnesota 



Director 

1 

6,000 ; 
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Investigatiye Assistant 

■/■I' 

5,000 



4,800 


1 

3,800 


1 

3,600 


1 

2,400 


6 

2,000 

Clerk 

1 

2,300 


1 

1,800 


1 

1,440 

6* Northeastern Forest Experiment 



Station, Amherst, Massachusetts 



Director 

1 

6,000 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

3,800 


1 

2,800 


1 

2,500 

Clerk 

1 

2,200 


1 

1,800 


1 

1,620 

Clerk (half time) 

1 

1,740 

7. Northern Eocky Mountain Forest 



Experiment Station, 



Missoula, Montana 



Director 

1 

4,600 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

3,800 


1 

2,800 


1 

2,600 


1 

2,200 

Clerk 

1 

1,800 

8. Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 



Station, Portland, Oregon 



Director 

1 

5,200 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

3,200 


2 

2,800 


1 

2,600 


2 

2,000 


1 

2,040 

Clerk 

1 

2,300 


1 

1,560 

9. Eocky Mountain Forest Experiment 



Station, Colorado Springs, Colorado 



Investigative Assistant (in charge) 

1 

2,800 

10. Southern Forest Experiment Station, 



New Orleans, Louisiana 



1. Office of Director 



Directcr 

1 

4,600 
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Investigative Assistant 1 

'1 

■ ■ '1 

1 

' '4 

Clerk 1 

■ ■ . 1 

1 

2 

Clerk (half-time) 1 

1 

2. Sub-station, Starke, Florida 
Investigative Assistant 

(in charge) 1 

Investigative Assistant 1 

Woods Superintendent 1 

Clerk 1 

11. Southwestern Forest Experiment 
Station, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Director 1 

Investigative Assistant 1 

■■ 1 

Clerk 1 

Laborer 1 

3. Office of Forest Economics 

1. Office of Senior Economist 

Senior Economist 1 

Clerk (Stenographer) 1 

2. Economic Studies 

Forest Economist 1 

1 

1 

Statistician in Forest Products 1 

Technical Assistant 1 

Clerk (Statistical) 1 

Clerk (Stenographer) 1 

Clerk 1 


3, Forest Taxation Inquiry, New Haven, 


5.000 
3,300 
2,700 
2,100 

2.000 
2,600 
2,200 
1,980 
1,620 
1,620 
1,440 


3,600 

2,100 

1,620 

1,440 


5.000 
3,300 
1,800 

2.000 

1,800 


5.200 
1,680 

4,800 

3.600 
3,400 

2.600 
2,300 

2.200 
1,680 
1,620 


Connecticut 
Economist (in charge) 
Investigative Assistant 


Mathematician 


1 8,000 

2 5,600 

1 4,600 

2 4,000 

1 2,300 

1 2,600 
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Clerk 1 2,100 

1 1,800 

2 1,620 

1 1,500 

4. Office of Forest Products 

Engineer in Forest Products . 1 4,800 

Associate Scientific Assistant 2 3,400 

Clerk (Stenographer) 1 1,920 

1 1,740 

5. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 

Wisconsin 

1. Office of the Director 

Director 1 6,000 

Principal Chemist 1 6,000 

Senior Clerk (Secretary) 1 2,200 

2. Office of Dry Kiln Expert 

Physicist and Expert in Kiln Drying 1 5,000 

3. Section of Publication of Results 

Senior Forester (in charge) 1 4,800 

Senior Technical Reviewer 1 4,600 

Technical Reviewer 1 3,800 

Forester 1 3,800 

Assistant Technical Writer 1 2,600 

Multigraph Foreman 1 2,040 

Clerk (Typist and General) 1 1,800 

Assistant Clerk (Stenographer) 1 1,620 

4. Section of Silvicultural Relations 

Specialist in Wood Structure (in charge) 1 5,200 

Microscopist in Forest Products 1 4,800 

Silviculturist 1 3,800 

Assistant Physiological Plant Anatomist 1 2,600 

Assistant Wood Technologist 1 2,600 

Junior Xylotomist 1 2,200 

Assistant Laboratory Aid (Translator) 1 1,620 

5. Section of Derived Products 

Chief of Section (Chemist) 1 5,400 

Chemist 2 5,000 

1 4,200 

Chemist (Colloidal) 1 3,800 

Associate Chemist 1 3,200 

Assistant Chemist 1 2,700 

Junior Chemist 2 2,300 

1 2,200 

3 2,000 

Clerk (Stenographer and General) 1 1,800 

Under Laboratory Aid 1 1,260 
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Section of Pulp and Paper 

Chief of Section (Chemical Engineer) 

1 

5,800 

Chemist (Assistant Section Chief) 

1 

5,000 

Senior Chemist in Forest Products 

1 

4,600 

Chemist in Forest Products 

1 

3,800 

Associate Chemist in Forest Products 

1 

3,200 

Assistant Chemist 

1 

2,600 

Junior Chemist 

1 

2,000 


3 

2,000 

Associate Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

3,400 

Assistant Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

2,800 

Assistant Engineer (Chemical) 

1 

2,800 

Assistant Engineer 

1 

2,600 

Papermaker 

1 

1,980 

Laboratory Aid 

2 

1,800 

Assistant Laboratory Aid 

2 

1,680 

Clerk (Stenographer and General) 

1 

1,800 

Assistant Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,620 

Mechanics 

1 

1,680 

Section of Timber Mechanics 

Chief of Section (Engineer) 

1 

5,800 

Senior Engineer in Forest Products 

. 2' „ " ■ 

5,000 


1 

4,800 


1 

4,600 

Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

3,800 

Associate Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

3.500 

2 

3,200 

Assistant Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

2,700 

Senior Laboratory Aid 

1 

2,300 

Laboratory Aid 

1 

1,860 

Assistant Ifaboratory Aid 

1 

1,680 


2 

1,620 

Senior Clerk (Statistical) 

1 

2,100 

Clerk ( Stenographer) 

1 

1,980 

Assistant Clerk (Stenographer) 

■: 2' 

1,620 

Carpenter 

1 

1,800 

Section of Timber Physics 

Chief of Section (Engineer) 

1 

5,600 

Senior Engineer (Assistant Section 

Chief) 

1 

4,600 

Senior Engineer in Forest Products 

2 

4,600 

Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

4,200 

Associate Engineer 

1 

3,300 

Assistant En^neer 

1 

2,800 

Associate Wood Technologist 

1 

3,300 

Assistant Wood Technologist 

1 

2,700 

Laboratory Aid 


1,920 
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Junior Laboratory Aid 

1 

1,500 

Cierk (Stenographer and General) 

1 

1,860 

Section of Wood Preservation 



Chief of Section (Chemist) 

1 

5 600 

Senior Wood Technologist 

1 

4,800 

Senior Chemist in Forest Products 

1 

4.600 

Junior Chemist in Forest Products 

1 

2,000 

Engineer in Forest Products 

i 

4,600 

Associate Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

3,300 

Assistant Engineer in Forest Products 

2 

2,800 

Assistant Engineer (Chemicals) 

1 

2,600 

Junior Engineer 

1 

2,300 

Scientific Aid 

1 

1,920 

Cierk (Stenographer and General) 

1 

1,860 

Assistant Laboratory Aid 

2 

1,620 

Section of Industrial Investigations 



Chief of Section (Engineer) 

1 

5,200 

Forester (Assistant Section Chief) 

1 

4,800 

Forester 

1 

4,000 

Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

3,800 

Associate Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

3,200 

Wood Technologist 

2 

4,000 

Associate Wood Technologist 

1 

3,800 

1 

3,200 

Senior Lumber Inspector 

1 

2,200 

Clerk (Stenographer and General) 

1 

1,800 

Assistant Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,620 

Section of Pathology (in cooperation with 



Bureau of Plant Industry, Department 


of Agriculture) 



Clerk (Stenographer and General) 

1 

1,800 

Section of Laboratory Operation 



Chief of Section (Engineer) 

1 

4,800 

Associate Engineer in Forest Products 

1 

3,300 

Associate Chemist (Photography) 

1 

3,200 

Senior Administrative Assistant 

1 

3,300 

Librarian 

1 

2,600 

Senior Library Assistant 

1 

2,200 

Building and Property Custodian 

1 

2,400 

Principal Clerk (Computing) 

1 

2,300 

Senior Clerk (Purchasing) 

1 

2,000 

Clerk (Stenographer and General) 

2 

1,800 

Clerk (Library, File and Mail) 

1 

1,800 

Assistant Clerk (Computing) 

1 

1,800 


1 

1,740 


1 

1,680 


2 

1,620 
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Assistant Clerk-Stenographer 

1 

1,620 

Assistant Clerk (Purchasing) 

1 

1,620 

Assistant Clerk (Price and Record) 

1 

1,620 

Junior Clerk-Typist 

2 

1,440 

Junior Clerk (Stenographer) 

' '2.'' 

1,440 

Junior Clerk 

1 

1,320 

Under Clerk 

1 

1,320 

Under Clerk (Storekeeper) 

1 

1,200 

Carpenter Foreman 

1 

2,400 

Carpenter 

1 

2,100 


4 

1,980 


1 

1,740 

Draftsman 

1 

2,300 

Photographer 

1 

2,040 

Machine Shop Foreman 

1 

2,200 

Senior Mechanic 

1 

1,980 

Senior Mechanic (Electrician) 

1 

1,920 

Junior Mechanic (Carpenter) 

1 

1,560 

Typewriter Repairman 

1 

1,800 

Skilled Laborer 

1 

1,600 

Assistant Laboratory Aid 

1 

1,620 

Under Operator (Card Punch Machine) 

1 

1,380 


3 

1,260 

Office Appliance Operator 

1 

1,260 

Telephone Operator 

1 

1,260 

Janitor 

1 

1,440 


3 

1,380 


1 

1,260 


1 

1,200 

Watchman 

1 

1,200 


1 (per d.) 3,83 

Messenger 

1 

1,140 


1 

1,080 


1 

840 

Charwoman 

3 (per h.) .45 

13. Section of Finance and Accounts 



Fiscal Agent (Section Chief) 

1 

3,800 

Deputy Fiscal Agent 

1 

2,800 

Time and Cost-Property Clerk 

1 

2,100 

Clerk (Stenographer and General) 

1 

1,800 

6. Office of Range Research 



1, Office of the Inspector 



Inspector (in charge) 

1 

4,800 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,920 

2. Range Forage Investigations 



Plant Ecologist 

1 

3,800 

Assistant Botanist (part time) 

1 

2,800 
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Junior Plant Ecologist 


2,200 

Clerk 

-Ir ■■ 

1,800 

Forage Plant Mounter 

\ 1 : 

1,620 

3. Great Basin Range Experiment Station, 



Ogden, Utah 



Director 

1 

5,000 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

4,600 


1 ■ ^ ■ 

3,400 


1 

3,200 


I" ' 

2,600 

Clerk 

1 

2,200 


1 

2,000 


1 

1,800 

4. Jornada Range Peserve, Las Cruces, 



New Mexico 



Investigative Assistant in charge 

1 

2,700 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

2,200 

5 Santa Rita Range Reserve, Tucson, 



Arizona 



Director 

1 

3,400 

Investigative Assistant 

1 

2,200 


2. Field Administration 

L National Forest District No. 1 — Northern 
District 


1. District Headquarters, Missoula, Montana 


District Forester 

1 

6,000 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

2. Office of Finance and Accounts 

1 

1,980 

District Fiscal Agent 

1 

4,600 

Deputy Fiscal Agent 

1 

3,200 

Clerk (Bookkeeper) 

1 

2,500 

Clerk (Auditor) 

1 

2,400 

Clerk (Assistant Bookkeeper) 

1 

2,100 

Clerk 

1 

1,980 

Clerk (Property Audit) 

1 

1,860 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,680 

Clerk (Check writer) 

1 

1,680 


^ The administrative units and personnel in this District headquarters 
office are listed in full for purposes of illustration. The organizations of 
the eight other District headquarters offices do not differ essentially from 
that of the Northern District, the number of employees of the different 
grades varying only as this may be necessitated by differences in the pre- 
dominating National Forest interests in the several regions. The organiza- 
tion for direct forestry work in the forests varies as seasons and conditions 
demand; hence no attempt has been made to present a typical set-up in this 
outline. For description of typical forest organization see text, p. 116. 
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3. Office of Operation 



1. Office of the Assistant District Forester 



Assistant District Forester 

1 

4,800 

Inspector (Fire Control) 

1 

4,800 


1 

4,600 

Inspector (Improvements and Trails) 

1 

3,800 

Inspector (State cooperation) 

I ' '■ 

3,600 

Administrative Assistant 

1 

3,500 

Law Enforcement Officer 

1 

3,400 

Clerk (Stenographer and Files) 

1 

1,860 

2. Section of Maintenance 



Chief of Maintenance and Purchasing 



Agent 

1 

3,700 

Assistant Chief 

1 

2,600 

Warehouse Foreman (Spokane 



warehouse) 

1 

2,300 

Warehouse Foreman (Missoula ware- 



house) 

1 

1,980 

Assistant Warehouse Foreman 

1 

1,860 


2 

1,680 

Clerk (in charge Stenographic 



Section) 

1 

1,860 

Clerk (Bookkeeper) 

1 

1,800 

Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,980 


1 

1,800 


1 

1,680 


1 

1,620 


2 

1,500 


1 

1,440 

Mimeograph Operator 

1 

1,380 

Telephone Operator 

1 

1,380 

Mail Clerk 

1 

1,320 

Messenger 

1 

600 

4. Office of Forest Management 



1. Office of the Assistant District Forester 



Assistant District Forester 

1 

4,800 

Technical Assistant 

1 

4,000 

Logging Engineer 

1 

4,600 


1 

3,600 

Surveyor 

1 

2,700 

Clerk (Stenographer and Files) 

1 

1,860 

Clerk (Librarian) 

1 

1,620 

2. Sa venae Nursery, Haugen, Montana 



Chief of Planting 

1 

3,600 

Assistant in Planting 

1 

2,900 

Clerk (General) 

1 

1,860 

5. Office of Range Management 



Assistant District Forester 

1 

4,800 

Inspector 

1 

3,600 

Technical Assistant ^ ^ ^ 

1 

1,800 

Clerk (General) 

1 

1,800 
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6. Office of Lands 




Assistant District Forester 

1 

4,600 


Inspector 

1 

3,800 


Claims Examiner 

1 

2,600 


Clerk (General) 

1 

1,860 


7. Office of Forest Products 




Chief of Forest Products 

1 

4,600 


Technical Assistant 

1 

3,300 



'1. , 

2,800 


Clerk (General) 

1 

1,860 


8. Office of Engineering 




District Engineer 

1 

4,800 


Assistant District Engineer 

1 

3,600 


Project Engineer 

1 

3,600 


Surveyor 

1 

3,100 



2 

2,800 



1 

2,700 



1 

2,600 



1 

2,500 


Chief Draftsman 

1 

3,000 


Draftsman 

1 

2,500 



2 

2,400 



1 

2,100 



1 

1,620 


Clerk (General) 

1 

2,200 


Clerk (Stenographer) 

1 

1,800 



1 

1,740 


9. Office of Public Relations 



Assistant District Forester 

1 

4,600 


Administrative Assistant 

1 

3,000 


Clerk (General) 

1 

1,800 


10. Office of Solicitor 




District Assistant to Solicitor 

1 

4,600 


Clerk 

1 

1,860 




APPENDIX 2 

CLASSIFICATION OF ACTIVITIES 
Explai^-atoey Note 

The Classifications of Activities in this series have for their 
purpose to list and classify in all practicable detail the specific 
activities engaged in by the several services of the national gov- 
ernment. Such statements are of value from a number of stand- 
points. They furnish, in the first place, the most effective show- 
ing that can be made in brief compass of the character of the 
work performed. Secondly, they lay the basis for a system of 
accounting and reporting that will permit the showing of total 
expenditures classified according to activities. Finally, taken 
collectively, they make possible the preparation of a general or 
consolidated statement of the activities of the government as a 
whole. Such a statement will reveal in detail, not only what 
the government is doing, but the services in which the work is 
being performed. For example, one class of activities that would 
probably appear in such a classification is that of “ scientific 
research.’^ A subhead under this class would be chemical 
research.’’ Under this head would appear the specific lines of 
investigation under way and the services in which they were 
being prosecuted. It is hardly necessary to point out the value of 
such information in planning for future work and in consider- 
ing the problem of the better distribution and coordination of 
the work of the government. The Institute contemplates at- 
tempting such a general listi^g and classification of the activities 
of the government upon the completion of the present series. 
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CLASSIFICATIOJir OF ACTIVITIES 

1. Utilization of jSTational Forest Eesoiirces 

1, Formulation of management plans 

2. Timber sale 

8. Control of grazing 

4. Promotion of recreational use 

5. Supervision of tbe development of private hydroelectric 

power projects 

2. Protection of the National Forests 

1. Fire prevention and fire fighting 

2. Suppression of insect pests 

3. Development of the National Forests 

1. Approval of major highway projects 

2. Construction and maintenance of minor roads and trails 

3. Reforestation 

4. Research 

1. Range investigations 

2. Silvicultural experiments 

3. Timber and timber products research 

4. Forest taxation studies 

5. Economic and statistical studies 

5. Information Service 

6. Cooperation with State Governments and with other Services 

of the National Government. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Tlie bulk of the publications of the Forest Service consists 
of scientific and professional papers concerning the work of the 
Service and the forest problems which it is attempting to solve. 
A smaller proportion of the Service’s published output concerns 
itself with historical and statistical matter, and literature for 
the layman, including expositions of the Service and its work. 

The scientific and professional papers are issued in various 
sizes and under a variety of names. Some of them, because of 
their brevity, may be considered as articles, sketches, reviews, 
or leaflets. Others are of monograph size. They vary from a 
few pages to over a hundred, the average being closer to the 
minimum than the maximum. For example, there may be cited : 

Basic Grading Rules and Working Stresses for Structural Timbers. As 
recommended by the Department of Agriculture By J. A. New- 
lin, in charge section of timber mechanics, and R. P. A, Johnson, 
engineer in forest products laboratory, Forest Service. Pp. 23, 
October, 1923. (Department Circular 295.) 

As an example of the paper approaching the monograph class, 
one may cite ; 

Natural Reproduction of Western Yellow Pine in the Southwest, By 
G. A. Pearson, silviculturist, Fort Valley Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Forest Service. Pp. 144, figs. 16, pis. 22. April 27, 1923. (De- 
partment Bulletin 1105.) 

In some cases these papers are published as Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins and in others as Department Bulletins, Department Circu- 
lars, Bureau Bulletins, Bureau Circulars, or Miscellaneous 
Circulars/ Articles of a generally similar nature are published 

^It is difficult to define with exactness the border lines between these 
several types of Department of Agriculture publications. Generally speak- 
ing, however, Department Bulletins are those publications which embody 
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in the Journal of Agricultural Eesearch from time to time, to 
be issued later in leaflet or booklet form under the general 
designation of Journal of Agricultural Eesearcb Separates/^ 
There are Yearbook Separates also, which are reprints from 
the pages of the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Yearbook publications are usually of a popular nature. 

These publications have appeared from time to time^ begin- 
ning with the earliest years of the Service and, collectively, repre- 
sent a considerable American forestry literature. 

The first Forest Service Bulletin, published in 1887, was a 
^^Eeport on the Relation of Railroads to Forest Supplies and 
Forestry.^^ Between that year and 1921, 179 Forest Service 
and Department Bulletins appeared, the last one in 1921® 
being Regional Development of the Pulpwood Resources of 
the Tongass ISTational Forest, Alaska.’^ Forest Service Bul- 
letins selected as typical throughout the period covered, included 
the following: 

No. 5. (1891) What is Forestry? by B. E. Femow. 

No. 24. (1899) A Primer of Forestry, by Giford Pinehot, 

No. 26. (1899) Practical Forestry in the Adirondaeks, by Henry Solon 
Graves. 

No. 32. (1902) Working Plan for Forest Lands Near Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas, by F. E. Olmsted. 

No. 33. (1902) Western Hemlock, by E. T. Allen. 

No, 97. (1911) Coyote-Proof Inclosures in Connection with Range 
Lambing Grounds, by J. T. Jardine. 

No. 118. (1912) Prolonging the Life of Crossties, by H. F. Weiss. 

the results of a piece of scientific investigation. Department Circulars are 
scientific publications of a preliminary nature. Farmers’ Bulletins are 
presentations in popular form of scientific matter of interest and value to 
farmers. Miscellaneous Circulars and those publications called Miscel- 
laneous” contain matter which it is not desired to publish under other 
designations. The distinction between bureau bulletins and bureau circulars 
is the same as that between department bulletins and department circulars. 

^ The year 1921 is given because the Forest Service, at the time this text 
was written, had published lists of its publications up to that year. The 
“ Complete List of Forest Service Publications ” covers the period from 1876 
to Nov. 15, 1915. The Supplementary List ” takes care of the period inter- 
vening betv/een Nov, 15, 1915, and July 31, 1921. A third list bringing the 
subject up to December, 1925, has since been published. All of these lists, 
published in mimeograph form, were the work of the Library, Office of Forest 
Investigations, Branch of Research. 
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Department Bulletins bronglit out since 1921 include ; 

No. 1059. (1922) Eesearch Methods in the Study of Forest Environ- 
ment, by C. G. Bates and R. Zon. 

No. 1136. (1923) Kiln Drying Handbook, by R. Thelen. 

No. 1176. (1923) Some Results of Cutting in the Sierra Forests of 
California, by D. Dunning. 

There are 216 Forest Service Circulars'* published between 
1886 and 1913; Wo. 1, in 1886, being Request to Educa- 
tors for Cooperation.’^ No. 18, Progress in Timber Physics/’ 
by B. E, Fernow, appeared in 1898. No. 23, ^“^Suggestions 
to Prospective Forest Students/’ by Gifford Pinchot, was 
published in 1902. No. 216, which appeared in 1913, was 

Effect of Forest Fires on Standing Hardwood Timber,” by 
W. H. Long. Many of these earlier circulars were devoted, each 
to a particular tree species, being in this respect similar to a 
series of fifty-three Silvieal Leaflets,” published between 1907 
and 1912. After 1913 no circulars were published until 1919, 
in which year Circulars of the Department of Agriculture ” 
began to appear, a portion of them being devoted to Forest 
Service interests. A considerable proportion of this later series 
of circulars has dealt with the recreational features of the na- 
tional forests, some of them constituting in effect hunting, fish- 
ing, and outing guide books. Others are concerned with the 
scientific and professional aspects of the subject. 

The first Farmers’ Bulletin devoted to forestry and prepared 
by the then Division of Forestry of the Department of Agri- 
culture appeared in 1898 — Forestry for Farmers,” by B, E. 
Fernow/ Sixteen similar bulletins appeared thereafter up to 
1914, one of them being No, 592, Stock Watering Places,” by 
W. C. Barnes. Twelve additional bulletins appeared between 
1916 and 1921, all but two of them being devoted to some phase 

® Prior to 1905 they were known as Division or Bureau Circulars, 

Previously published in 1894 in the Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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of the farm woodlot question, as the following titles will 
illustrate : 

No. 711. The Care and Improvement of the Woodlot, by C. R. Til- 
lotson. 

No. 788. The Windbreak as a Farm Asset, by C. G. Bates. 

No. 1117. Forestry and Farm Income, by W. R. Mattoon. 

No. 1123. Growing and Planting Hardwood Seedlings on the Farm, by 
C. R. Tillotson. 

Many of the articles prepared by the Forest Service for 
publication in the Yearbook pertain to farmers’ interests. 
“ The Farm Woodlot Problem,” by H. A. Smith, appeared in 
the Yearbook for 1914. “How the Public Forests Are 
Handled,” by the same author, was in the 1920 volume. Year- 
book forestry articles that are not primarily of farm interest or 
application include the following Yearbook Separates: 

No. 688. (1916) Farms, Forests, and Erosion, by S. T. Dana. 

No. 696. (1916) Opening up the National Forests by Road Building, 
by 0. C. Merrill. 

No. 835. (1920) Wood for the Nation, by W. B. Greeley. 

The character of the articles that the Forest Service occasion- 
ally publishes in the Journal of Agricultural Eesearch, and not 
infrequently republishes, as booklets or leaflets, under the gen- 
eral term of “ Separates,” is different from those published in 
the Yearbooks. Intended for scientific and professional rather 
than for popular consumption, they deal altogether with the 
purely technical phases of forestry; for example, wood struc- 
ture, peculiarities of species, etc. An article of this sort re- 
printed in 1921 was “Chlorosis of Conifers Corrected by 
Spraying with Ferrous Sulphate,” by C. F. Korstian. 

The June, 1925, issue of the Journal contains an article en- 
titled “Factors Affecting the Keproduetion of Engelmann 
Spruce,” by W. C. Lowdermilk. 

Under the general designations of Circulars of the OfSce of 
the Secretary and Department Eeports, there have been put 
out a number of articles in pamphlet form dealing, in the ease 
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of the circnlars, usually with propaganda for the more general 
adoption of forestry methods by private woodland owners, and 
in the ease of the reports with some economic phase of the for- 
estal situation/ 

The character of the Depai'tment reports is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the following titles : 

No. 110. (1916) Meat Situation in the United States: pt. 2, Livestock 
production in eleven far western range states, by W. C. Bames 
and J. T. Jardine. 

No. 114. (1917) Some Public and Economic Aspects of the Lumber 
Industry, by W. B. Greeley. 

No. 117. (1917) The Substitution of Other Materials for Wood, by 
P. Theien. 

Space is not available for extended notice of the variety of 
Forest Service publications that have been brought out since 
the early days of governmental forestry as separate publica- 
tions. They are concerned for the most part with utiliza- 
tional and recreational aspects of the national forests, but 
not exclusively so. They deal from time to time with the 
forest development, forest economy, and forest propaganda 
fields. Many recreation maps and folders for different national 
forests have been published in this form. The title of a circular 
printed in 1919, Vacation Land of Lakes and Woods: The 
Superior NTational Forest,’^ is an illustration. Similarly, there 
were issued in 1918 three booklets by F. A. Waugh, the titles of 
which were : Landscape Engineering in the ISTational Forests,’^ 

Kecreation Uses on National Forests ” and ^‘A Plan for the 
Development of Village of Grand Canyon, Arizona.^^ 

Information concerning the courses given at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory in boxing and crating have likewise been pub- 
lished in the Miscellaneous series ; also information concerning 
national forest homesteads, free tree distribution in Nebraska 
under the Kinkaid Act, first aid for field parties, and a variety 
of other subjects. 

Among miscellaneous publications may be cited also two 
published in 1919 and 1920 on the Purchase of Land for 
National Forests Under the Act of March 1, 1911,^^ and the 

** These circulars and reports are no longer published. 
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Report on Senate Resolution 311/^ which, in 1920, dealt with 
the matter of Timber Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lumber 
Exports, and Concentration of Timber Owmership/’ 

A widely nsed miscellaneous volume is called the Use 
Book.^’ It has appeared in a number of editions and revisions 
since 1906. This manual for the convenience of users or pro* 
spective users of the national forests, contains the departmental 
regulations governing the utilization of the national forest tim- 
ber, range, recreational, and water power resources, together 
with directions to the user concerning the officers with whom 
he must deal, and the rules he must observe. Smaller or sub- 
editions of this work have appeared from time to time covering 
one forest resource only, such as the grazing edition in 1910 and 
a water power edition in 1911. The latest edition of the book 
covering all resources appeared in 1918. Another grazing edi- 
tion was brought out in 1921. 

Publications of the Service which appear annually include 
the Annual Report of the Forester, a small booklet containing 
the latest figures on the national forest areas, and a directory 
of Service personnel. 

Beginning September, 1924, the Service published a bi- 
monthly magazine in mimeographed form called The Forest 
Worker.^^ This publication has been issued in printed form since 
J anuary, 1927. It contains news of the Forest Service and of the 
progress of forestry throughout the country. It is paralleled 
somewhat by the Service Bulletin,’^ which is issued weekly in 
much the same general style as the Forest Worker but with 
a restriction as to distribution to Forest Service personnel. Its 
primary pnrposes are to furnish the personnel with a weekly 
digest of Service news from all the forest districts, the Madison 
Laboratory, and Washington headquarters, and to stimulate dis- 
cussion of live questions of administration, procedure, and 
organization. 

The Forest Service does a considerable amount of map-pub- 
lishing, almost entirely for the convenience of its own personnel, 
although occasionally a map is issued for general distribution. 


Tliese maps cover tie forest regions of America and the forest 
districts of the Service only. 

The publications which have been described above constitute 
what may be termed the regular ’’ publications of the Service. 
They do not exhaust the Servicers means of publicity and ex- 
pression, however. The Service frequently cooperates, either 
with some other governmental agency, or with some state or 
private organization, in the preparation of what are known as 

Cooperative Keports.’’ The following titles will illustrate the 
nature and purpose of these reports : 

Wood Using Industries in California, 1912. (In cooperation with the 
California State Board of Forestry.) 

Wood Using Industries of Georgia, 1915. (In cooperation with the 
Lumber Trade Journal.) 

Puipwood Consumption and Wood Pulp Production, 191S. (In co- 
operation with the Newsprint Service Bureau.) 

Glues Used in . Airplane Parts, 1920, (In cooperation with the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics.) 

Most of the results of cooperative investigations have been 
published by the cooperating organizations, hut some have ap- 
peared as publications of the Forest Service. Thus all of the 
series on the wood-using industries, two of which are listed 
above, were published by the cooperating agencies. The report 
on puipwood and wood pulp was published by the Forest Service, 
while the report on glues used in airplane parts -was issued hy 
the NTational Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, a research 
unit of the national government. 

Magazine articles are written by employees of the Forest Ser- 
vice upon various forestal topics. Many such articles by mem- 
bers of the Forest Service appear during the course of a year 
in professional, trade, and educational journals. 

The compilation of information known as the Atlas is 
intended primarily for the use of the Service personnel and is 
not circulated. It is prepared by the Branch of Engineering. 
Its pages are open to the public, and comprise an encyclo- 
pa3dia of cartographical, silvicultural, geologic, economic, 
financial, legal, and other information about every national 
forest in the country. 
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LAWS 

(A) IiTDEx TO Laws 

Accounts and Disbursements, Division of, detail of 

personnel 37 Stat. L., 294 

Agricultural lands, restoration to public domain 30 Stat* L., 36 

entry of, in national forests 34 Stat, L., 233 

Aid to other bureaus. Forest Service to give 35 Stat, L,, 259 

Alaska, leave for Forest Service employees in 37 Stat. L., 843 

Antiquities, preservation of American 34 Stat. L,, 225 

Appropriations, current Public No. 272, 71st Cong. 

supplemental Public No. 519, 71st Cong. 

Arizona, school lands of, in national forests 36 Stat. L., 562 

Clarke-McNary Act 43 Stat. L., 653 

Commissioner of the General Land Office, timber sales 

advertised by the 30 Stat. L., 35 

Compensation for injuries, Forest Service personnel 37 Stat. L., 74 

Conservation of navigable waters 36 Stat. L., 961 

43 Stat. L., 654 
45 Stat. L., 468 

Consolidation of national forestlands 42 Stat. L., 465 

Cooperation, disbursement of funds for 41 Stat. L., 270 

Electrical power, rights of way for transmission of 36 Stat. L., 1253 

Establishment of Service, original 19 Stat, L., 167 

by Secretary of Interior 30 Stat. L., 35 

Experiments, expenditure for, outside U, S. forbidden. , .35 Stat. L., 259 

Farm forestry .43 Stat. L., 654 

Federal Highway Act 42 Stat. L., 212 

Federal Power Commission, creation of 41 Stat. L., 1063 


Fish and game laws, forest officers assist in enforcing. . .30 Stat. L., 1095 

Forest investigations, cooperative contributions for 38 Stat. L., 430 

planting stock, cooperative distribution of, 43 Stat.. L., 654 

reservations, restoration of agricultural land in .30 Stat L., 36 

civil and criminal jurisdiction of state on, 30 Stat. L., 36 

36 Stat. L., 963 

control and administration of 30Stat.L.,35 

creation of, in government reserves, 43 Stat. L., 655 
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entry of agricultural land within* 34Stat. L.,233 

entry upon, unrestricted 30 Stat. L., 35 

inclusion within, of agricultural and mineral land not 

authorized 30 Stat , L., 35 

reasons for establishment of 30Stat,L.,35 

rental or leasing of portions of 30 Stat. L., 908 

transfer of, from Dept, of Interior to Dept, of Agri- 
culture 33 Stat. L., 628 

Service, act to simplify and facilitate work of 43 Stat. L., 1132 

Public No. 268, 71st Cong. 

appropriation, limitation on use of, for publicity 

and transportation 42 Stat, L., 521 

officers, must aid other bureaus. 35 Stat. L., 259 

Geological Survey, Director of, proposed forest purchases 

to be passed on by. 36 Stat. L., 962 

Incendiarism, rewards for suppression of 41 Stat. L., 248 

Indians, allotments to, of national forest land 36 Stat. L., 863 

McSweeney-McNary Act 45 Stat, L., 699 

Mining land in reservations, restoration to public domain.30Stat.L., 36 

National forest lands, act to consolidate 42 Stat. L., 465 

Forest Reservation Commission, creation of 36 Stat. L., 962 

forests, forest reserves to be known as. 34 Stat. L., 1269 

President, authority to create game preserves 39 Stat. L., 476 

authority to create national forests. 43 Stat. L., 655 

Refunds of timber purchase moneys. 34 Stat. L., 1270 

36 Stat. L., 1253 

Reimbursements for fire losses. 37 Stat. L., 843 

Research, ten-year program of. 45 Stat. L., 699 

Revenues, forest, disposition of 30Stat.L.,35 

use for local schools and roads. 35 Stat. L., 260 

36 Stat. L., 963 

Roads, construction of, on reservations permitted 30 Stat. L., 36 

national forest, cooperative construction of 39 Stat. L., 358 

use of War Dept, material on 40 Stat. L., 1201 

Rul<^ and regulations, Secretary of Interior to make. . . .30 Stat. L.,35 

Schools and churches on reservations BOStat. L., 36 

Secretary of Agriculture, may authorize use of timber. . .33 Stat, L., 706 

may establish forest-tree nurseries Public No. 319, 71st Cong. 

may purchase forest lands 36 Stat. L., 961 

shall execute forest laws formerly administered by 

Secretary of Interior ,33 Stat. L., 628 

Secretary of Interior, shall approve surveys for roads, 

railways, etc. ............SOStalL,, 1233^ 

shall protect reservations from fire, sell timber, and 

control occupancy and use of reservations. ..... .30 Stat. L., 35 
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Telegraph and telephone lines, right of way for 36 Stat. L., 1253 

free use of timber for 37 Stat. L., 843 

Timber on reservations, regulation of sale of SOStat. L., 35 

43 Stat. L., 1132 

use by Navy and for government works in Alaska. ,38 Stat. L., 1100 

use of, under irrigation law 33 Stat. L., 706 

use permits to be issued by Secretary of Interior 30 Stat.L., 36 

Use and occupancy of reservations, regulation of 30 Stat. L,, 908 

Water power act 41 Stat.L., 1063 

Waters on reservations, use of 30 Stat. L., 36 

Weeks Act 36 Stat. L., 961 

authorization of appropriations thereunder 36 Stat. L., 961 

45 Stat. L., 468 
Public No. 298, 71st Cong. 

forests, game preserves on. 39 Stat. L., 476 

forests, mineral development on 39 Stat. L., 462 

Wichita Forest Reserve, protection of wild life.. 33 Stat. L., 614 

Woodruff “McNary Act 45 Stat. L., 468 


(B) OoMPiLATioF OF Laws 

There are already in existence eight compilations of laws 
having to do with the Aanerican forest. Six of these are govern- 
ment publications; one has been produced privately; one bears 
a university imprint. The government compilations are : 

1. “ Compilation of Laws, and Regulations and Decisions Thereunder, 
Relating to the Creation and Administration of Public Forest Re- 
serves.^^ Issued November 6, 1900, by the General Land Office. 

2. Compilation of Public Timber Laws, and Regulations and De- 
cisions Thereunder.'' A General Land Office publication, issued Feb- 
ruary 14, 1903. 

3. ^^Compilation of Laws, and Regulations and Decisions Thereunder, 
Relating to the Establishment of Federal Forest Reserves under Sec- 
tion 24 of the Act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 1095), and the Admin- 
istration Thereof." This was also a General Land Office publication. 
It was approved by the Secretary of the Interior, October 3, 1903, and 
was issued, presumably, shortly thereafter. 

4. “ Federal and State Forest Laws," Compiled by George W. Wood- 
ruff, Expert, Bureau of Forestry. This was a Department of Agriculture 
publication-”Bureau of Forestry Bulletin, No. 67. Issued December, 
1904. 

5. Laws, Decisions, and Opinions Applicable to the National For- 
ests." Revised and Compiled by R. F. Feagans under the direction of 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture, 1916. 
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6. '^Laws Applicable to the Uoited States Department of Agri- 
culture, 1923.” An Agricultural Department publication, '^printed for 
the use of officers and employees of the Department.” Issued 1924/ 
Pages 285-474 refer to the Forest Service. 

The two conipilations which were not issued by the govern- 
ment are both the work of Mr. J. P. Kinney^ of the Forestry 
Branch of the Indian Service. One, Forest Legislation in 
America Prior to March 4, 1789/^ was published by Cornell 
University in January, 1916, as Bulletin 370. It was part of 
a study presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
a degree in forestry. The other, The Development of Forest 
Law in America,’’ was published in 1917, by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 

Only general laws applicable to several forests are given in this 
compilation. In addition, there is an appreciable number of 
acts relating to specific forests or areas. 

1876-»-Act of August 15, 1876 (19 Stat. L., 143, 167)— An 
Act Making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, and for other purposes. 

* * * 

For purchase and distribution of new and valuable seeds and plants, 
sixty thousand dollars: Provided^ That two thousand dollars of the 
above amount shall be expended by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture as compenvsation to some man of approved attainments, who 
is practically well acquainted with methods of statistical inquery, and 
who has evinced an intimate acquaintance with questions relating to 
the national wants in regard to timber to prosecute investigations and 
inqueries, with the view of ascertaining the annual amount of consump- 
tion, importation, and exportation of timber and other forest-products, 
the probable supply for future wants, the means best adapted to their 

^The first edition of this compilation was issued in 1908. Pages 131-64 
refer to the Forest Service. A revision of this work was brought out in 
1912, pp. 86-183 of which refer to the Forest Service. Three supplements to 
this revision were published within the next three years. Of the first, issued 
in the latter part of 1913, pp. 22-36 are devoted to the Forest Service. Of 
the second and third supplements,, issued on Feb. 19 and July 6, 1915, re- 
spectively, pp. 31-68 of the one, and 25-38 of the other, are so devoted. 
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preservation and renewal, the influence of forests upon climate, and the 
measures that have been successfully applied in foreign countries, or that 
may be deemed applicable in this country, for the preservation and 
restoration or planting of forests; and to report upon the same to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to be by him in a separate report trans- 
mitted to Congress 

1897— Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 11, 34, 35, 36)— An 
Aot Making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, and for 
other purposes. 

Ail public lands heretofore designated and reserved by the President 
of the United States under the provisions of the Act approved March 
third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the orders for which shall be 
and remain in full force and effect, unsuspended and unrevoked, and all 
public lands that may hereafter be set aside and reserved as public 
forest reserves imder said Act, shall be as far as practicable controlled 
and administered in accordance with the following provisions: 

No public forest reservation shall be established except to improve and 
protect the forest within the reservation, or for the purpose of securing 
favorable conditions of water flows, and to furnish a continuous supply 
of timber for the use and necessities of citizens of the United States; 
but it is not the purpose or intent of these provisions, or of the Act 
providing for such reservations, to authorize the inclusion therein of 
lands more valuable for the miaeral therein, or for agricultural pur- 
poses, than for forest purposes. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall make provisions for the protection 
against destruction by fire and depredations upon the public forests and 
forest reservations which may have been set aside or which may be 
hereafter set aside under the said Act of March third, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-one, and which may be continued; and he may make such 
rules and regulations and establish such service as will insure the objects 
of such reservations, namely, to regulate their occupancy and use 
and to preserve the forests thereon from destruction; and any viola- 
tion of the provisions of this Act or such rules and regulations shall be 
punished as is provided for in the Act of June fourth, eighteen himdred 
and eighty-eight, amending section fifty-three himdred and eighty-eight 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

For the purpose of preserving the living and growing timber and 
promoting the younger growth on forest reservations, the Secretary 
of the Interior, under such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, 
may cause to be designated and ; appraised so much of the dead, 
matured, or large growth of trees found upon such forest reservations 
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as may be compatible with, the utilization of the forests thereon, and may 
sell the same for not less than the appraised value in such quantities 
to each purchaser as he shall prescribe, to be used in the State or 
Territory in wdiich such timber reservation may be situated, respec- 
tively, but not for export therefrom* [As amended June 6, 1900 (31 
Stat. L*, 661).] Before such sale shall take place notice thereof shall 
be given by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, for not less 
than thirty days, by publication in one or more newspapers of general 
circulation, as he may deem necessary ,in the State or Territory where 
such reservation exists: Provided, however, That in cases of unusual 
emergency the Secretary of the Interior may, in the exercise of his 
discretion, permit the purchase of timber and cord wood in advance 
of advertisement of sale at rates. of value approved by him and subject 
to payment of the full amount of the highest bid resulting from the 
usual advertisement of sale; Provided further, That he may, in Ms 
discretion, sell without advertisement, in quantities to suit applicants, 
at a fair appraisement, timber and cord wood not exceeding in value 
one hundred dollars stumpage: * And provided further, That in cases 
in which advertisement is had and no satisfactory bid is received, or 
in cases in which the bidder fails to complete the purchase, the timber 
may be sold, without further advertisement, at private sale, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, at not less than the appraised 
valuation, in quantities to suit purchasers : [The original act continues] 
payments for such timber to be made to the receiver of the local land 
office of the district wherein said timber may be sold, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; and the 
moneys arising therefrom shall be accounted for by the receiver of 
such land office to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, in a 
separate account, and shall be covered into the Treasury. Such timber, 
before being sold, shaR be marked and designated, and shall be cut and 
removed imder the supervision of some person appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Secretary of the Interior, not interested m the purchase or 
removal of such timber nor in the employment of the purchaser thereof. 
Such supervisor shall make report in writing to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and to the receiver in the land office in 
which such reservation shall be located of his doings in the premises. 

The Secretary of the Interior may permit, under regulations to be 
prescribed by him, the use of timber and stone found upon such reser- 
vations, free of charge, by bona fide settlers, miners, residents, and pros- 
pectors for minerals, for firewood, fencing, buildings, mining, prospect- 
ing, and other domestic purposes, as may be needed by such persons 
for such purposes; such timber to be used within the State or Ter- 
ritory, respectively, where such reservations may be located, 

NotMng herein shall be construed as prohibiting the egress or ingress 
of actual settlers residing within the boundaries of such reservations, 

® Amended by Section 3 of act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 1132), which 
raised the value limit to 1500.; 
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or from crossing the same to and from their property or homes; and 
such wagon roads and other improvements may be constructed thereon 
as may be necessary to reach their homes and to utilize their property 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Nor shall anything herein prohibit any person from 
entering upon such forest reservations for all proper and lawful pur- 
poses, including that of prospecting, locating, and developing the mineral 
resources thereof: Provided, That such persons comply with the rules 
and regulations covering such forest reserv'ations. 

The settlers residing within the exterior boundaries of such forest 
reservations, or in the vicinity thereof, may maintain schools and 
churches within such reservation, and for that purpose may occupy any 
part of the said forest reservation, not exceeding two acres for each 
school house and one acre for a church. 

The jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, over persons within such 
reservations shall not be affected or changed by reason of the existence 
of such reservations, except so far as the punishment of offenses against 
the United States therein is concerned; the intent and meaning of this 
provision being that the State wherein any such reservation is situated 
shall not, by reason of the establishment thereof, lose its jurisdiction 
nor the inhabitants thereof their rights and privileges as citizens, or 
be absolved from their duties as citizens of the State. 

All waters on such reservations may be used for domestic, mining, 
milling, or irrigation purposes, under the laws of the State wherein such 
forest reservations are situated, or under the laws of the United States 
and the rules and regulations established thereunder. 

Upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
approval of the President, after sixty days^ notice thereof, published in 
two papers of general circulation in the State or Territory wherein any 
forest reservation is situated, and near the said reservation, any public 
lands embraced withm the limits of any forest reservation which, after 
due examination by personal inspection of a competent person ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the Secretary of the Interior, shall be 
found better adapted for mining or for agricultural purposes than for 
forest usage, may be restored to the public domain. And any mineral 
lands in any forest reser\^ation which have been or which may be 
shown to be such, and subject to entry under the existing mining laws of 
the United States and the rules and regulations applying thereto, shall 
continue to be subject to such location and entry, notwithstanding any 
provirions herein contained. 

The President is hereby authorized at any time to modify any Ex- 
ecutive order that has been or may hereafter be made establishing any 
forest reserve, and by such modification may reduce the area or change 
the boundary lines of such reserve, or may vacate altogether any order 
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1899 — Act of Tebruary 28, 1899 (30 StaL L., 908) — Aii’^iict 
To aiitliorize the Secretary of tlie Interior to rent or 
lease certain portions of forest reserve. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he from time to time may make, to 
rent or lease to responsible persons or corporations applying therefor 
suitable spaces and portions of ground near, or adjacent to, mineral, 
medicinal, or other sjirings, within any forest reserves established within 
the United States, or hereafter to be established, and where the public 
is accustomed or desires to frequent, for health or pleasure, for the 
purpose of erecting upon such leased ground sanitariums or hotels, to 
be opened for the reception of the public. And he is further authorized 
to make such regulations, for the convenience of people visiting such 
springs, with reference to spaces and locations, for the erection of tents 
or temporary dwelling houses to be erected or constructed for the use of 
those visiting such springs for health or pleasure. And the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to prescribe the terms and duration and 
the compensation to be paid for the privileges granted under the pro- 
visions of this Act.® 

1899 — ^Act of March 3, 1899 (80 Stat. L., 1074, 1095) — ^An Act 
Making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred, and for other purposes. 

# -JS- ^ -x* 

Protection and Administration of Forest Reserves; . . . Provided 
jurtheTj That forest agents, superintendents, supervisors, and all other 
persons employed in connection with the administration and protec- 
tion of forest reservations shall in all ways that are practicable, aid in 
the enforcement of the laws of the State or Territory in which said 
forest reservation is situated, in relation to the protection of fish and 
game, . . . 

® The powers herein granted are stated in broader terms in Act of March 
4, 1915 (38 Stat. L., 1086, 1101) as follows: 

That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture may, upon such terms as 
he may deem proper, for periods not exceeding thirty years, permit respon- 
sible persons or associations to use and occupy suitable spaces or portions 
of ground in the national forests for the construction of summer homes, 
hotels, stores, or other structures needed for recreation or public convenience, 
not exceeding five acres to any one person or association, but this shall not 
be construed to interfere with the right to enter homesteads upon agricul- 
tural lands in national forests as how provided by law.” 
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1899— Act of Marcli 3, 1899 (30 Stat. L., 1214, 1233)— An 
Act Making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
tlie appropriations for tke fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eigliteen hundred and ninety-nine, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes. 

'X* *3^ 

That in the form provided by existing law the Secretary of the In- 
terior may file and approve surveys and plats of any right of way for 
a wagon road, railroad, or other highway over and across any forest 
reservation or reservoir site when in his judgment the public interests 
will not be injuriously affected thereby. 

1905 — Act of January 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 614) — An Act 
For the protection of wild animals and birds in the 
Wichita Forest Eeserve. 

[Section 1] . That the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized to designate such areas in the Wichita Forest Eeserve as should, 
in his opinion, be set aside for the protection of game animals and 
birds and be recognized as a breeding place therefor. 

Sec. 2. That when such areas have been designated as provided for 
in section one of this Act, hunting, trapping, killing, or capturing of 
game animals and birds upon the lands of the United States within the 
limits of said areas shah be unlawful, except under such regulations 
as may be prescribed from time to time, by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; and any person violating such regulations or the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall upon con- 
viction in any United States court of competent jurisdiction, be fined 
in a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars or be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding one year, or shall suffer both fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That it is the purpose of this Act to protect from trespass 
the public lands of the United States and the game animals and birds 
which may be thereon, and not to interfere with the operation of the 
local game laws as affecting private, State or Territorial lands.* 

*The preseive was formally created by Presidential Proclamation on 
June 2, 1905 (34 Stat. L., 3062). A clause in the act of June 30, 1906 (34 
Stat. L., 669, 696), authorized and made appropriation for sheds and fences 
on the new preserve. In the same year another game preserve was created 
in the Grand Canyon National Forest, by the same method— act of June 29, 
1906 (34 Stat. L., 607), and proclamation of November 28, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 
3263). A clause in the act of August 11^ 1916 (39 Stat. L., 446, 476), author- 
ized the creation of similar preserves in forests acquired under the Weeks 
Act and under that authority the Hsg^ Preserve was set aside by procla- 
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1905 — Act of February 1905 (33 Stat L., 628 ) — An *Act 
ProYiding for the transfer of forest reserves from the 
Department of the Interior to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, 

[Section 1], That the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
shall, from and after the passage of this Act, execute or cause to be 
executed all laws affecting public lands heretofore or hereafter reserved 
under the provisions of section twenty-four of the Act entitled *An Act 
to repeal the timber-culture laws, and for other purposes/' approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and Acts supplemental 
to and amendatory thereof, after such lands have been so reserved, 
excepting such laws as affect the surveying, prospecting, locating, appro-' 
priating, entering, relinquishing, reconveying, certifying, or patenting 
of any of such lands. 

1905 — Act of February 8, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 706) — ^An Act 
Authorising the use of earth, stone and timber on the 
public lands and forest reserves of the United States 
in the construction of works under the national irri- 
gation law, 

[Section 1]. That in carrying out the provisions of the national 
irrigation law, approved June seventeenth, nineteen hundred and two, 
and in constructing works thereunder ... the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby authorized to permit the use of earth, stone, and timber from 
the forest reserves of the United States . . . under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by him. 


mation of October 17, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 1811), and the Cherokee Eefups 
Numbers One and Two were designated and set aside by proclamation 
of August 5, 1924 (43 Stat. L., 1964). By the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. L., 
986), and the Proclamation of October 9, 1920 (41 Stat. L., 1805), the 
Custer State Park Game Sanctuary in South Dakota was similarly created. 
The Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L., 594) authorized the designation of a 
game refuge within, the Medicine Bow National Forest, and the Proclama- 
tion of August 8, 1924 (43 Stat. L., 1964) formally created the game refuge 
within that Forest known as Sheep Mountain. The Act of February 28, 
1925 (43 Stat. L., 1091) authorized the creation of game refuges on the 
Ozark National Forest in the State of Arkansas, and Ozark Refuges Num- 
bers One, Two, Three, and Four, were created by Presidential Proclamation 
on April 26, 1926 (44 Stat. L., 2611). The Sequoia National Game Refuge 
was definitely created by Act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. L., 821), no proclama- 
tion being required to make the act effective. The Act of June 28, 1930 
(Public No, 466, 7ist Congress) authorized the creation of game sanctuaries 
or refuges within the Ocala National Forest in Florida but the land to be set 
aside has not yet been designated. 
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190^6 — Act of June 1906 (34 Stat. L.^ 225) — An Act For 
tlie preservation of American antiquities. 

That any person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure, or destroy 
any historic or prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity, 
situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government of the 
United States, without the permission of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Government having jurisdiction over the lands on which 
said antiquities are situated, shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum 
of not more than five hundred dollars or be imprisoned for a period 
of not more than ninety days, or shall suffer both fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to declare by public proclamation historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures, and other objects of historic or sci- 
entific interest that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by 
the Government of the United States to be national monuments, and 
may reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the limits of which in 
ail cases shall be confined to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects to be protected: Provided^ 
That when such objects are situated upon a tract covered by a bona 
fide unperfected claim or held in private ownership, the tract, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for the proper care and management 
of the object, may be relinquished to the Government, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to accept the relinquishment of such 
tracts in behalf of the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That permits for the examination of ruins, the excavation of 
archseological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity upon the 
lands under their respective jurisdictions may be granted by the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior, Agricxilture, and War to institutions which they 
may deem properly qualified to conduct such examination, excavation, 
or gathering, subject to such rules and regulations as they may pre- 
scribe; Provided j That the examinations, excavations, and gatherings 
are undertaken for the benefit of reputable museums, universities, col- 
leges, or other recognized scientific or educational institutions, with a 
view to increasing the knowledge of such objects, and that the gather- 
ings shall be made for permanent preservation in public museums. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid shall make 
and publish from time to time imiform rules and regulations for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

1906— Act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 283)— An Act To 
provide for the entry of Agricultural lands within 
forest reserves. 

[Section 1]. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, 
and he is hereby authorized, upon application or otherwise, to ex- 
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amine and ascertain as to the location and extent of lands within 
permanent or temporary forest reserves. . . which are chiefly valu- 
able for agriculture, and which, in his opinion, may be occupied for 
agricultural purposes without injury to the forest reserves, and which 
are not needed for public purposes, and may list and describe the 
same by metes and bounds, or otherwise, and file the lists and de- 
scriptions with the Secretary of the Interior, with the request that 
the said lands be opened to entry in accordance with the provisions 
of the homestead laws and this Act. 

Upon the filing of any such list or description the Secretary of the 
Interior shall declare the said lands open to homestead settlement and 
entry in tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres in area and 
not exceeding one mile in length, at the expiration of sixty days from the 
filing of the list in the land office of the district within which the lands 
are located, during which period the said list or description shall be 
prominently posted in the land office and advertised for a period of 
not less than four weeks in one newspaper of general circulation pub- 
lished in the county in w^hich the lands are situated: Provided, That 
any settler actually occupying and in good faith claiming such lands 
for agricultural purposes prior to January first, nineteen hundred and 
six, and who shall not have abandoned the same, and the person, if quali- 
fied to make a homestead entry, upon whose application the land pro- 
posed to be entered was examined and listed, shall, each in the order 
named, have a preference right of settlement and entry: Provided 
further, That any entryman desiring to obtain patent to any lands de- 
scribed by metes and bounds entered by him under the provisions of 
this Act shall, within five years of the date of making settlement, file, 
with the required proof of residence and cultivation, a plat and field 
notes of the lands entered, made by or under the direction of the United 
States surveyor-general, showing accurately the boundaries of such 
lands, which shall be distinctly marked by monuments on the ground, 
and by posting a copy of such plat, together with a notice of the time 
and place of offering proof, in a conspicuous place on the land embraced 
in such plat during the period prescribed by law for the publication of 
his notice of intention to offer proof, and that a copy of such plat and 
field notes shall also be kept posted in the office of the register of the 
land office for the land district in which such lands are situated for a 
like period; and further, that any agricultural lands within forest re- 
serves may, at the discretion of the Secretary, be surveyed by metes 
and bounds, and that no lands entered under the provisions of this Act 
shall be patented under the commutation provisions of the homestead 
laws, but settlers, upon final proof, shall have credit for the period of 
their actual residence upon the lands covered by their entries. 

® Certain counties in California were excluded from the provisions of the 
original act, but the section was amended by the act of May 30, 1908 (35 
Stat. L., 554), to make the act applicable to all counties in California ex- 
cept those of San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara. 
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Sec: 2. That settlers upon lands chiefly valuable for agriculture 
within forest reserves on January first, nineteen hundred and six, who 
have already exercised or lost their homestead privilege, but are other- 
wise competent to enter lands under the homestead laws, are hereby 
granted an additional homestead right of entry for the purposes of 
this Act only, and such settlers must otherwise comply with the pro- 
visions of the homestead law, and in addition thereto must pay two 
dollars and fifty cents per acre for lands entered under the provisions 
of this section, such payment to be made at the time of making final 
proof on such lands. 

Sec. 3. That all entries under this Act in the Black Hills Forest Re- 
serve shall be subject to the quartz or lode mining laws of the United 
States, and the laws and regulations permitting the location, appropria- 
tion, and use of the waters within the said forest reserves for mining, 
irrigation, and other purposes; and no titles acquired to agricultural 
lands in said Black HiUs Forest Reserve under this Act shall vest in the 
patentee any riparian rights to any stream or streams of flowing water 
within said reserve; and that such limitation of title shall be expressed 
in the patents for the lands covered by such entries. 

Sec. 4. [This section excluded from the operation of the act portions 
of the Black Hills Forest Reserve in Lawrence and Pennington coun- 
ties in South Dakota. This exclusion was repealed by act of Aug. 8, 
1916 (39 Stat. L., 440).] 

Sec. 5. That nothing herein contained shall be held to authorize any 
future settlement on any lands within forest reserves until such lands 
have been opened to settlement as provided in this Act, or to in any 
way impair the legal rights of any bona fide homestead settler who has 
or shall establish residence upon public lands prior to their inclusion 
within a forest reserve. 

1907— Act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1256, 1269, 1270)— 
An Act Making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eight. 

* * * 

. . . forest reserves ... shall be known hereafter as national forests. 
* ^ ^ * 

That all money received after July first, nineteen hundred and 
seven, by or on account of the forest service for timber, or from any 
other source of forest reservation revenue, shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt and there is 
hereby appropriated and made available as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may direct out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, so much as may be necessary to make refunds to depositors 
of money heretofore or hereafter deposited by them to secure the pur- 
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chase price on the sale of any products or for the use of any land or 
resources of the national forests in excess of amounts found actually due 
from them to the United States ® 

1908— Act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 251, 259)— An Act 
Making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending J une thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and nine. 

No part of this appropriation shall be used for any experiment or test 
made outside the jurisdiction of the United States/ 

* ■ * 

Hereafter officials of the Forest Service . . . with respect to National 
Forests, shall aid the other Federal Bureaus and Departments on re- 
quest from them, in the performance of the duties imposed on them 
by law. 

* -St 

Hereafter advances of money under any appropriation for the Forest 
Service may be made to the Forest Service and by authority of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to chiefs of field parties for fighting forest fires 
in emergency cases, who shall give bond under such rules and regula- 
tions and in such sum as the Seci'etary of Agriculture may direct, and 
detailed accounts arising under such advances shall be rendered through 
and by the Department of Agriculture to the Treasury Department. 

And there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of six hundred thousand dollars to 
be expended as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire lanes, telephone lines, 
cabins, fences, and other permanent improvements necessary for the 
proper and economical administration, protection, and development of 
the National Forests.® 

That hereafter twenty-five per centum of all money received from 
each forest reserve during any fiscal year, including the year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, shall be paid at the end 
thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State or Territory in 

« Amended by Act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 1235, 1253), 

^ Repeated in every subsequent appropriation act. 

® A part of every subsequent appropriation act. Since 1918 (act of March 
4, 1917) the act has carried a proviso limiting expenditures for fences, corrals, 
and certain other specific objects. In 1909, 1910, and 1911 the appropriations 
were under a special head, Improvement of the National Forests,'^ Since 
1911 under “General Expenses.*^: 
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which said reserve is situated, to be expended as the State or Territorial 
legislature may prescribe for the benefit of the public schools and public 
roads of the county or counties in which the forest reserve is situated : 
Provided, That when any forest reserve is in more than one State or 
Territory or county the distributive share to each from the proceeds of 
said reserve shall be proportional to its area therein.® 

1910 — Act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 557, 561) — An Act 
To enable the people of N^ew Mexico to form a con- 
stitution and state government and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States ; and to enable the people of Arizona to form a 
constitution and state government and be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States. 

Sec. 6. That in addition to sections sixteen and thirty-six, heretofore 
granted to the Territory of New Mexico, sections two and thirty-two 
in every township in said proposed State not otherwise appropriated 
at the date of the passage of this Act are hereby granted to the said 
State for the support of common schools; , . . Aiid 'provided further, 
That the grants of sections two, sixteen, thirty-two and thirty-six to 
said State, within national forests now existing or proclaimed, shall not 
vest the title to said sections in said State until the part of said na- 
tional forests embracing any of said sections is restored to the 
public domain; but said granted sections shall be administered as a 
part of said forests, and at the close of each fiscal year there shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State, as income for 
its common-school fund, such proportion of the gross proceeds of all 
the national forests within said State as the area of lands hereby granted 
to said State for school purposes wdiich are situated within said forest 
reserves, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, and for which no indemnity 
has been selected, may bear to the total area of all the national forests 
within said State, the area of said sections when unsurveyed to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior, by protraction or otherwise, 
the amount necessary for such payments being appropriated and made 
available annually from any money in the Treasury not othersvise 
appropriated.^® 

® A provision to a similar effect was made in the act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1907, but including the year 1906 (act of June 30, 1906, 
34 Stat. L., 669, 684), the amount being, however, 10 per cent. A like 
provision is found in the following year (34 Stat. L., 1256, 1270). 

A similar grant, in identical wording, is made to Arizona in Section 24, 
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1910— Act of June 26, 1910 (36 Stai L., 855, 863)— An Act 

To provide for determining the heirs of deceased In- 
dians, for the disposition and sale of allotments of de- 
ceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and for 
other purposes. 

'-3^ -Xr, 

Sec 31. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to make allotments within the national foreste in con- 
fomiity with the general allotment laws as amended by section of this 
Act, to any Indian occupying, living on, or having improvements on 
land included within any such national forest who is not entitled to an 
allotment on any existing Indian reservation, or for whose tribe no 
reservation has been provided, or whose reservation was not sufficient 
to afford an allotment to each member thereof. All applications for 
allotments under the provisions of this section shall be submitted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall determine whether the lands 
applied for are more valuable for agricultural or grazing purposes than 
for the timber found thereon; and if it be found that the lands applied 
for are more valuable for agricultural or grazing purposes, then the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause allotment to be made as herein 
provided 

1911 — ^Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 961) — An Act To 

enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of 
the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the pur- 
pose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers."^® 

[Section 1]. That the consent of the Congress of the United States 
is hereby given to each of the several States of the Union to enter into 
any agreement or compact, not in conflict with any law of the United 
States, with any other State or States for the purpose of conserving 
the forests and the water supply of the States entering into such agree- 
ment or compact. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of two hundred thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated and made available until expended, out of any moneys in 
the National Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with any State or group of States, wffien 
requested to do so, in the protection from fire of the forested water- 

Does not apply to Minnesota National Foresfc. 

^The Weeks Act. 
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sheds of navigable streams; and the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized, and on such conditions as he deems wise, to stipulate and 
agree with any State or group of States to cooperate in the organization 
and maintenance of a system of fire protection on any private or state 
forest lands within such State or States and situated upon the water- 
shed of a navigable river: Provided, That no such stipulation or agree- 
ment shall be made with any State which has not provided by law for 
a system of forest-fire protection: Provided further, That in no case 
vshall the amount expended in any State exceed in any fiscal year the 
amount appropriated by that State for the same purpose during the 
same fiscal year. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby appropriated, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and ten, the sum of one million dollars, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter a sum not to exceed two million 
dollars for use in the examination, survey, and acquirement of lands lo- 
cated on the headwaters of navigable streams or those which are being 
or which may be developed for navigable purposes: Provided, That 
the provisions of this section shall expire by limitation on the thirtieth 
day of June, nineteen hundred and fifteen. 

Sec. 4. That a commission to be known as the National Forest Res-^ 
ervation Commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and two members of the 
Senate, to be selected by the President of the Senate, and two members 
of the House of Representatives, to be selected by the Speaker, is hereby 
created and authorized to consider and pass upon such lands as may be 
recommended for purchase as provided in section six of this Act, and to 
fix the price or prices at which such lands may be purchased, and no pur- 
chase shall be made of any lands until such lands have been duly 
approved for purchase by said commission: Provided, That the mem- 
bers of the commission herein created shall serve as such only during 
their incumbency in their respective official positions, and any va- 
cancy on the commission shall be filled in the manner as the original 
appointment. 

Sec. 5. That the commission hereby appointed shall, through its 
president, annually report to Congress, not later than the first Monday 
in December, the operations and expenditures of the commission, in 
detail, during the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 6.^® That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to examine, locate, and recommend for purchase such lands as 
in his judgment may be necessary to the regulation of the flow of 
navigable streams, and to report to the National Forest Reservation 
Commission the results of such examinations: Provided, That before 
any lands are purchased by the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission said lands shall be examined by the Geological Survey and a 
report made to the Secretary of Agriculture, showing that the control 

Amended by Section 6 of the, Ciarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924 (4S 

stat.E.,6U3). ; • ' 
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of such lands will promote or protect the navigation of streams ^on 
whose watersheds they lie. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
purchase, in the name of the United States, such lands as have been 
approved for purchase by the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion at the price or prices fixed by said commission: Provided, That 
no deed or other instrument of conveyance shall be accepted or ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture under tins Act until the legis- 
lature of the State in which the land lies shall have consented to the 
acquisition of such land by the United States for the purpose of pre- 
serving the navigability of navigable streams. [Section 7 was amended 
by an act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 1215) which added further 
provisos as follows] : 

"^Provided further, That with the approval of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission as provided by sections 6 and 7 of this Act, 
and when the public interests will be benefited thereby, the Secretary 
of Agriculture be, and hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, to ac- 
cept on behalf of the United States title to any lands within the ex- 
terior boundaries of national forests acquired under this Act which, in 
his opinion, are chiefly valuable for the purposes of this Act, and in 
exchange thei'efor to convey by deed not to exceed an equal value of 
such national forest land in the same State, or he may authorize the 
grantor to cut and remove an equal value of timber within such na- 
tional forests in the same State, the values in d’ach case to be de- 
termined by him: And provided further, That before any such 
exchange is effected notice of the contemplated exchange reciting the 
lands involved shall be published once each week for four successive 
weeks in some newspaper of general circulation in the county or coun- 
ties in which may be situated the lands to be accepted, and in some 
like newspaper published in any county in which may be situated any 
lands or timber to be given in such exchange. Timber given in such 
exchanges shall be cut and removed under the laws and regulations 
relating to such national forests, and under the direction and super- 
vision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Lands so accepted by the Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
upon acceptance, become parts of the national forests within whose 
exterior boundaries they are located, and be subject to all the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 8 . That the Secretary of Agriculture may do all things neces- 
sary to secure the safe title in the United States to the lands to be 
acquired under this Act, but no payment shall be made for any such 
lands until the title shall be satisfactory to the Attorney-General and 
shall be vested in the United States.. 

Sec. 9. [As amended by act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., 828, 
855)]: 

That such acquisition by the United States shall in no case be 
defeated because of located or . defined rights of way, easements, and 

12 
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reservations, which, from their nature will, in the opinion of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in no manner interfere with the use of the lands so encumbered, for the 
purposes of the Act: Provided, That such rights of way, easements, 
and reservations retained by the owner from whom the United States 
receives title, shall be subject to the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for their occupation, use, operation, 
protection, and administration, and that such rules and regulations shall 
ibe expressed in and made a part of the written instrument conveying 
title to the lands to the United States; and the use, occupation, and 
operation of such rights of way, easements, and reservations shall be 
under, subject to, and in obedience with the rules and regulations so 
expressed. 

Sec. 10. That inasmuch as small areas of land chiefly valuable for 
agriculture may of necessity or by inadvertence be included in tracts 
acquired under this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his 
discretion, and he is hereby authorized, upon application or otherwise, 
to examine and ascertain the location and extent of such areas as in 
his opinion may be occupied for agricultural purposes without injury 
to the forests or to stream flow and which are not needed for public 
purposes, and may list and describe the same by metes and bounds, 
or otherwise, and offer them for sale as homesteads at their true value, 
to be fixed by him^ to actual settlers, in tracts not exceeding eighty 
acres in area, under such joint rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; and 
in case of such sale the jurisdiction over the lands sold shall, ipso facto, 
revert to the State in which the lands sold lie. And no right, title, 
interest, or claim in or to any lands acquired under this Act, or the 
waters thereon, or the products, resources, or use thereof after such 
lands shall have been so acquired, shall be initiated or perfected, except 
as in this section provided. 

Sec. 11. That, subject to the provisions of the last preceding section, 
the lands acquired under this Act shall be permanently reserved, held, 
and administered as national forest lands under the provisions of sec- 
tion twenty-four of the Act approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-one (volume twenty-six, Statutes at Large, page eleven 
hundred and three), and Acts supplemental to and amendatory thereof. 
And the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time divide the 
lands acquired under this Act into such specific national forests and 
so designate the same as he may deem best for administrative purposes. 

Sec. 12. That the jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, over persons 
upon the lands acquired imder this Act shall not be affected or 
changed by their permanent reservation and administration as national 
forest lands, except so far as the punishment of offenses against the 
United States is concerned, the intent and meaning of this section 
being that the State wherein such land is situated shall not, by reason 



of sucli reserva,tion and administration, lose its jurisdiction nor* the 
inhabitants thereof their rights and privileges as citizens or be absolved 
from their duties as citizens of the State. 

Sec. 13. That twenty-five per centum of all moneys received 
during any fiscal year from each national forest into which the lands 
acquired under this Act may from time to time be divided shall be 
paid, at the end of such year, by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
State in wdiich such national forest is situated, to be expended as the 
state legislature may prescribe for the benefit of the public schools and 
public roads of the county or counties in which such national forest is 
situated: Provided, That when any national forest is in more than one 
State or county the distributive share to each from the proceeds of such 
forests shall be proportional to its area therein : Provided further, That 
there shall not be paid to any State for any county an amount equal 
to more than forty per centum of the total income of such county from all 
other sources. 

Sec. 14. That a sum sufficient to pay the necessary expenses of the 
commission and its members, not to exceed an annual expenditure of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Said appropriation shall 
be immediately available, and shall be paid out on the audit and order 
of the president of the said commission, which audit and order shall be 
conclusive and binding upon all departments as to the correctness of 
the accounts of said commission.^ 

1911~Aet of March 4-, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 1235, 1253, 1254)— 
An Act Making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twelve. 

# * 

Provided, further, That so much of an Act entitled ^An Act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, approved March 
fourth, nineteen hundred and seven (Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, 
pages twelve hundred and fifty-six and twelve hundred and seventy), 
which provides for refunds by the Secretary of Agriculture to depositors 
of moneys to secure the purchase price of timber or the use of lands or 
I’esources of the national forests such sums as may be found to be in 
excess of the amounts found actually due the United States, be, and is 

As amended by act of June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. L., 415, 441). The original 
act had five ” per centum. 

^See clauses in the act of August II, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 446, 462, 476), re- 
lating to mineral development and game protection on Weeks Law Forests. 
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herel^y, amended hereafter to appropriate and to include so much as may 
be necessary to refund or pay over to the rightful claimants such sums 
as may be found by the Secretary of Agriculture to have been erroneously 
collected for the use of any lands, or for timber or other resources sold 
from lands located within, but not a part of, the national forests, or for 
alleged illegal acts done upon such lands, which acts are subsequently 
found to have been proper and legal; and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall make annual report to Congress of the amounts refunded hereunder. 
^ ^ . , 

That the head of the department having jurisdiction over the lands 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and empowered, under general regula- 
tions to be fixed by him, to grant an easement for rights of way, for a 
period not exceeding fifty years from the date of the issuance of such 
grant, over, across, and upon the public lands, national forests, and reser- 
vations of the United States for electrical poles and lines for the trans- 
mission and distribution of electrical power, and for poles and lines 
for telephone and telegraph purposes, to the extent of twenty feet on 
each side of the center line of such electrical, telephone and telegraph 
lines and poles, to any citizen, association, or corporation of the United 
States, where it is intended by such to exercise the right of way herein 
granted for any one or more of the purposes herein named: Provided, 
That such right of way shall be allowed within or through any national 
park, national forest, military, Indian or any other reservation only 
upon the approval of the chief officer of the department under whose 
supervision or control such reservation falls, and upon a finding by him 
that the same is not incompatible with the public interest: Provided, 
That ah or any part of such right of way may be forfeited and annulled 
by declaration of the head of the department having jurisdiction over 
the lands for nonuse for a period of two years or for abandonment. 

That any citizen, association, or corporation of the United States to 
whom there has heretofore been issued a permit for any of the pur- 
poses specified herein under any existing law, may obtain the benefit 
of this Act upon the same terms and conditions as shall be required 
of citizens, associations, or corporations hereafter making application 
under the provisions of this statute. 

1912— Act of March 11, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 74)— An Act To 
amend an Act entitled An Act granting to certain 
employees of the United States the right to receive 
from it compensation for injuries sustained in the 
course of their employment/^ approved May thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eight. 

^ [Section 1]. That the provisions of the Act approved May thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eight, entitled An Act granting to certain 
employees of the United States the right to receive from it compensation 
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for injuries sustained in the course of their employment/' shall, in 
addition to the classes of persons therein designated, be held to apply 
to any artisan, laborer, or other employee engaged in any hazardous 
work under . . , the Forestry Service of the United States: 

That this Act shall not be held to embrace any case arising prior to its 
:passage/® 

1912~Act of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 269, 287, 294)— 
An Act Making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture, under such rules and regulations 
as he shall establish, is hereby authorized and directed to sell at actual 
cost, to homestead settlers and farmers, for their domestic use, the 
mature, dead, and down timber in national forests, but it is not the intent 
of this provision to restrict the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to permit the free use of timber as provided in the Act of June fourth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven. 

, . . That hereafter employees of the Division of Accoxmts and 
Disbursements may be detailed by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
accounting and disbursing work in any of the bureaus and offices of 
the department for duty in or out of the city of Washington, and em- 
ployees of the bureaus and offices of the department may also be de- 
tailed to the Division of Accounts and Disbursements for duty in or 
out of the city of Washington, traveling expenses of employees so 
detailed to be paid from the appropriation of the bureau or office in 
connection with which such travel is performed. 

1913 — Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat, L., 828, 843 ) — An Act 
Making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and fourteen. 

■ 'Jt : -X- * 

. . . hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture, whenever he may deem it 
necessary for the protection of the national forests from fire, may per- 
mit the use of timber free of charge for the construction of telephone 
lines. ... 

Superseded by act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 742), “An Act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States sneering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and foi- other purposes,” as 
amended— in Section 20— by the act of June 13, 1922 (42 Stat. L., 650). 
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That hereafter an additional ten per centum of all moneys received 
from the national forests during each fiscal year shall be available at 
the end thereof, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the construction and maintenance of roads and trails within the national 
forests in the States from which such proceeds are derived; but the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, whenever practicable, in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of such roads, secure the cooperation or aid of the 
proper State or Territorial authorities in the furtherance of any system 
of highvrays of which such roads may be made a part.^*^ 

* * -x- 

That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to reim- 
burse owners of horses, vehicles, and other equipment lost, damaged, or 
destroyed while being used for necessary fire fighting, trail, or official 
business, such reimbursement to be made from any available funds in 
the appropriation to which the hire of such equipment is properly 
chargeable/® 

^ ^ ■■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ' ' ' 

That hereafter the employees of the Forest Service who are assigned 
to permanent duty in Alaska may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, without additional expense to the Government, be granted 
leave of absence not to exceed thirty days in any one year, which leave 
may, in exceptional and meritorious cases where such an employee is 
ill, be extended, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, not to 
exceed thirty days additional in any one year. 

1914“Act of June 30, 1914 (38 Stat L., 415, 430) — An Act 
Making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and fifteen. 

* * * 

That hereafter all moneys received as contributions toward co- 
operative work in forest investigations, or the protection and im- 
provement of the national forests, shall be covered into the Treasury 
and shall constitute a special fund, which is hereby appropriated and 
made available until expended, as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
direct, for the payment of the expenses of said investigations, protection, 
or improvements by the For^t Service, and for refunds to the con- 
tributors of amounts heretofore or hereafter paid in by them in excess 
of their share of the cost of said investigations, protection, or improve- 
ments: Provided, That annual report shall be made to Congress of all 
such moneys so received as contributions for such cooperative work. 

^'^See similar clause in act of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 269, 288), cover- 
ing 1913 only. 

An appropriation item for this puipose was previously contained in the 
deficiency appropriation act for 1911— act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 
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1915— Act of March 4, 1916 (38 Stat. L., 108C, 1100)— xin 

Act Making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and sixteen. 

')& * -K' -X* 

That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture, under regulations to be 
prescribed by him, is hereby authorized to permit the Navy Depart- 
ment to take from the national forests such earth, stone, and timber 
for the use of the Navy as may be compatible with the administration 
of the national forests for the purposes for which they are established, 
and also in the same manner to permit the taking of earth, stone, and 
timber from the national forests for the construction of Government 
railways and other Government works in Alaska: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall submit with his annual estimates a report 
of the quantity and market value of earth, stone, and timber furnished 
as herein provided, 

1916— Act of July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 355, 358)— An Act 

To provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes." 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated and made available until 
expended, out of any moneys in the National Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and each fiscal year there- 
after, up to and including the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-six, in all $10,000,000, to be available until ex- 
pended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
request from the proper officers of the State, Territory, or county for 
the survey, construction, and maintenance of roads and trails witliin 
or only partly within the national forests, when necessary for the use 
and development of resources upon which communities within and 
adjacent to the national forests are dependent: Provided, That the 
State, Territory, or county shall enter into a cooperative agreement 
with the Secretary of Agriculture for the survey, construction, and main- 
tenance of such roads or trails upon a basis equitable to both the State, 
Territory, or county, and the United States; And provided also, That 
the aggregate expenditures in any State, Territory, or county shall not 
exceed ten per centum of the value, as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, of the timber and forage resources which are or will 
be available for income upon the national forest lands within the re- 
spective county or counties wherein the roads or trails will be con- 

act of November 9, 1921 (42 Btat. L., 212). 
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structed; and the Secretary of Agriculture shall make annual report to 
Congress of the amounts expended hereunder. 

That immediately upon the execution of any cooperative agreement 
hereunder the Secretary of Agriculture shall notify the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the amount to be expended by the United States 
within or adjacent to any national forest thereunder, and beginning 
with the next fiscal year and each fiscal year thereafter the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall apply from any and all revenues from such forest 
ten per centum thereof to reimburse the United States for expenditures 
made under such agreement imtil the whole amount advanced under 
such agreement shall have been returned from the receipts from such 
national forest. 

1916— Act of August 11, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 446, 462, 476)— 
An Act Making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, and for other 
purposes. 

That hereafter deposits may be received from timber purchasers in 
such sums as the Secretary of Agriculture may require to cover the 
cost to the United States of disposing of brush and other debris resulting 
from cutting operations in sales of national forest timber; such deposits 
shall be covered into the Treasury and shall constitute a special fund, 
which is hereby appropriated and made available until expended, as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may direct to pay the cost of such work 
and to make refunds to the depositors of amounts deposited by them 
in excess of such cost.’*® 

^ 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, mider general regulations 
to be prescribed by him, to permit the prospecting, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of the lands acquired under the Act 
of March first, nineteen hundred and eleven (Thirty-sixth Statutes, 
page nine hundred and sixty-one), known as the Weeks law, upon such 
terms and for specified periods or otherwise, as he may deem to be for 
the best interests of the United States; and all moneys received on 
account of charges, if any, made under this Act shall be disposed of 
as is provided, by existing law for the disposition of receipts from 
national forests. 

*K- * * -35- 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to des- 
ignate such areas on any lands which have been, or which may here- 
after be, purchased by the United States under the provisions of the 

"®See act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. U., 1132), Section 1. 
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Act of March first, nineteen hundred and eieven (Thirty-sixth Statutes 
at Large, page nine hundred and sixty-one) entitled “An Act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of watersheds of navigable streams, 
and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable streams,” and Acts sup- 
plementary thereto and amendatory thereof, as should, in his opinion, be 
set aside for the protection of game animals, birds, or fish; and whoever 
shall hunt, catch, trap, willfully disturb or kill any kind of game animal, 
game or nongame bird, or fish, or take the eggs of any such bird on any 
lands so set aside, or in or on the waters thereof, except under such 
general rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may from 
time to time prescribe, shall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned 
not more than six months, ox both.^ 

1917— Act of March 4, 1917 (89 Stat. L., 1134, 1149)— An 
Act Making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen. 

. , . Provided, That hereafter, all moneys received on account of per- 
mits for hunting, fishing, or camping, on lands acquired under authority 
of said Act, or any amendment or extension thereof, shall be disposed of 
as is provided by existing law for the disposition of receipts from 
national forests. 

1919— Act of February 28, 1919 (40 Stat. L., 1189, 1201)— 
An Act Making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

•5f -X- * 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
in his discretion to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture all avail- 
able war material, equipment, and supplies not needed for the purposes 
of the War Department, but suitable for use in the improvement of 
highways, and that the same be distributed among the highway de- 
partments of the several States to be used on roads constructed in 
whole or in part by Federal aid, such distribution to be made upon a 
value basis of distribution the same as provided by the Federal aid 
road Act, approved July 11, 1916; Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at his discretion, may reserve from such distribution not 

^ Under “ Miscellaneous ” section of the act. See also proviso under act of 
March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. L., 1134, 1150), and footnote under act of January 
24, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 614). " ' ' ■ : 
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to exceed 10 per centum of such material, equipment and supplies 
for use in the construction of national forest roads or other roads con- 
structed under his direct supervision. 

Sec. 8 . That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money to 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the sum of $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, the sum of $3,000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, the sum of $3,000,000 available until expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the proper officials of the State, 
Territory, insular possession, or county, in the survey, construction, 
and maintenance of roads and trails within or partly within the national 
forests, when necessary for the use and development of resources of 
the same or desirable for the proper administration, protection, and 
improvement of any such forest. Out of the sums so appropriated the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, without the cooperation of such officials, 
survey, construct, and maintain any road or trail within a national 
forest which he finds necessary for the proper administration, protec- 
tion, and improvement of such forest, or which in his opinion is of 
national importance. In the expenditure of this fund for labor pref- 
erence shall be given, other conditions being equal, to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shah make annual report to Congress 
of the amounts expended hereunder. 

1919— Act of July 24, 1919 (41 Stat. L., 234, 247, 270)— An 
Act Making appropriations for the Department of 

Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
* * * * 

General Expenses, Forest Service: . . . to pay all expenses ... in- 
cluding the payment of rewards under regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for information leading to the arrest and conviction for 
violation of the laws and regulations relating to fires in or near national 
forests, or for the unlawful taking of, or injury to, Government 
proijerty.®^ 

* * * 

That hereafter in carrying on the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture involving cooperation with State, county and municipal 
agencies, associations of farmers, individual farmers, universities, col- 
leges, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or other local associations 
of business men, business organizations, and individuals within the 
State, Territory, district or insular possession in which such activities 
are to be carried on, moneys contributed from such outside sources, 
except in the case of the authorized activities of the Forest Service, 
shall be paid only through the Secretary of Agriculture or through 
State, county or municipal agencies, or local farm bureaus or like organ- 
izations, cooperating for the purpose with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

^ Repeated in all subsequent appropriation acts. 
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The officials and the employees of the Department of Agriculture 
engaged in the activities described in the preceding paragraph and paid 
in whole or in part out of funds contributed as provided therein, and 
the persons, corporations, or associations making contributions as therein 
provided, shall not be subject to the proviso contained in the Act 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes, approved March 3, 1917, in Tbirty-ninth Statutes 
at Large, at page 1106; nor shall any official or employee engaged in 
the cooperative activities of the Forest Seiwice, or the persons, cor- 
porations, or associations contributing to such activities be subject to 
the said proviso.^® 

1920 — Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat L., 1063) — An Act To 
create a Federal Power Commission; to provide for 
the improvement of navigation; the development of 
water power ; the use of the public lands in relation 
thereto, and to repeal Section 18 of the Eiver and 
Harbor Appropriation Act, approved August 8, 1917, 
and for other purposes.®* 

[Section 1] . That a commission is hereby created ... to be known 
as the Federal Power Commission . . . which shall be composed of 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture . . , 

* * * 

Sec. 2. . . . The work of the commission shall be performed by and 
through the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture and their 
engineering, technical, clerical, and other personnel except as may be 
otherwise provided by law. 

-J5- -JE- -H- 

Sec. 3. That the words defined in this section shall have the follow- 
ing meanings for the purposes of this Act, to wit : 

* * -Jf -x* 

Reservations ” means . . . national forests . . . 

* ‘X- -x- 

Sec. 4. That the commission is hereby authorized and empowered 

(d) To issue licenses to citizens of the United States, or to any 
association of such citizens, or to any corporation organized under the 

Under Miscellaneous ” section of the act. The proviso referred to 
prohibits government employees receiving salaries for their services in 
addition to their regular compeBsatio33iS from the government. 

®*The reorganization of the. Federal Power Commission is provided for 
in the Act of June 23. 1930 (Public No. 412, 71st ConKress). 
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laws of the United States or any State thereof, or to any State, or 
municipality for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
dams, water conduits, reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines, or 
other project works necessary or convenient for the development and 
improvement of navigation, and for the development, transmission, and 
utilization of power across, along, from or in any of the navigable waters 
of the United States, or upon any part of the public lands and res- 
ervations of the United States (including the Territories), or for the 
purpose of utilizing the surplus water or water power from any Gov- 
ernment dam, except as herein provided: Provided, That licenses shall 
be issued within any reservation only after a finding by the commis- 
sion that the license vdli not interfere or be inconsistent with the 
purpose for which such reservation was created or acquired, and shall 
be subject to and contain such conditions as the Secretary of the de- 
partment under whose supervision such reservation falls shall deem 
necessary for the adequate protection and utilization of such reservation. 
^ ^ .. ■ ■ ■ ' 

Sec. 6. That licenses under this act shall be issued for a period not 
exceeding fifty years. 

* * * 

Sec, 10. That all licenses issued under this Act shall be on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

# -5f * 

(e) That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable an- 
nual charges ... 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sec. 17. That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All other 
charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, subject to the following distribution : Twelve and 
one-half per centum thereof is hereby appropriated to be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and credited to Miscellaneous receipts 
60 per centum of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the 
occupancy and use of public lands, national monuments, national forests, 
and national parks shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a 
part of the reclamation fund created by the Act of Congress known as 
the Reclamation Act, approved June 17, 1902; and 37| per centum of 
the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use 
of national forests, national parks, public lands, and national monu- 
ments, from development within the boundaries of any State shall be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to such State; and 50 per centum 
of the charges arising from all other licenses hereunder is hereby re- 
served and appropriated as a. special fund in the Treasury to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War in the maintenance 
and operation of dams and other navigation structures owned by the 
United States or in the construction, maintenance, or operation of 
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headwater or other improvements of navigable waters of the Uitited 
States. 

-X- -X- 

Sec. 29. That ail Acts or parts of Acts inconsivstent with this Act are 
hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be held 
or construed to modify or repeal any of the provisions of the Act of 
Congress approved December 19, 1913, granting certain rights of way to 
the city and county of San Francisco, in the State of California: Pro- 
vided further. That section 18 of an Act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 30. That the short title of this Act shall be '' The Federal Water 
Power Act.” 

1921 — Act of November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L., 212) — An Act 
To amend the Act entitled ^^An Act to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes/^ 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes. 

[Section 1] . That this Act may be cited as the Federal Highw^ay Act. 

Sec. 2. . , . The term “ forest roads ” means roads wholly or partly 
within or adjacent to and serving the national forests. 

•K* 

Sec. 15. That within two years after this Act takes effect the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall prepare, publish, and distribute a map 
showing the highways and forest roads that have been selected and ap- 
proved as a part of the primary or interstate, and the secondary or 
intercounty systems, and at least annually thereafter shall publish 
supplementary maps showing his program and the progress made in 
selection, construction, and reconstruction. 

* 45- ^5- -X- 

Sec. 17. That if the Secretary of Agriculture determines that any 
part of the public lands or reservations of the United States is reason- 
ably necessary for the right of way of any highway or forest road or as a 
source of materials for the construction or maintenance of any such 
highway or forest road adjacent to such lands or reservations, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall file with the Secretary of the department 
supervising the administration of such lands or reservation a map show- 
ing the portion of such lands or reservations which it is desired to 
appropriate. 

If within a period of four months after such filing the said Secretary 
shall not have certified to the Secretary of Agriculture that the pro- 
posed appropriation of such Itod or material is contrary to the public 
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interest or inconsistent with the purposes for which such land or mate- 
rials have been reserved, or shall have agreed to the appropriation and 
transfer imder conditions which he deems necessary for the adequate 
protection and utilization of the reserve, then such land and materials 
may be appropriated and transferred to the State highway department 
for such purposes and subject to the conditions so specified. 

If at any time the need for any such lands or materials for such 
purposes shall no longer exist, notice of the fact shall be given by the 
State highway department to the Secretary of Agriculture, and such 
lands or materials shall immediately revert to the control of the Sec- 
retary of the department from which they had been appropriated. 

Sec. 21. . . , That any sums apportioned to any State under the 
provisions of the Act entitled '^An Act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, and ail Acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, shall be available for expenditure 
in that State for the purpose set forth in such Acts until two years 
after the close of the respective fiscal 3^ears for which any such sums 
become available, and any amount so apportioned remaining unex- 
pended at the end of the period during which it is available for 
expenditure under the terms of such Acts shall be reapportioned ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act entitled '^An Act to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916: And provided 
further^ That any amount apportioned under the provisions of this 
Act unexpended at the end of the period during which it is available 
for expenditures under the terms of this section shall be reapportioned 
within sixty days thereafter to ail the States in the same manner and 
on the same basis, and certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the State highway departments in the same way as if it were being 
apportioned under this Act for the first time. 

Sec. 23. That out of the moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, there is hereby appropriated for the survey, construction, 
reconstruction, and maintenance of forest roads and trails, the sum of 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, available immedi- 
ately and until expended, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, available until expended. 

(a) Fifty per centum, but not to exceed $3,000,000 for any one fiscal 
year, of the appropriation made or that may hereafter be made for ex- 
penditure under the provisions of this section shall be expended under 
the direct supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture in the survey, 
construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails of 
primary importance for the protection, administration, and utilization 
of the national forests, or when necessary, for the use and development 
of resources upon which communities within or adjacent to the na- 
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tional forests are dependent, and shall be apportioned among the several 
States, Alaska, and Porto Eico by the Secretary of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to the relative needs of the various national forests, taking into 
consideration the existing transportation facilities, value of timber, or 
other resources served, relative fire danger, and comparative difficulties 
of road and trail construction. 

The balance of such appropriations shall be expended by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the survey, construction, reconstruction, and 
maintenance of forest roads of primary importance to the State, coun- 
ties, or communities within, adjoining, or adjacent to the national forests, 
and shall be prorated and apportioned by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for expenditures in the several States, Alaska, and Porto Eico, ac- 
cording to the area and value of the land owned by the Government 
within the national forests therein as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture from such information, investigation, sources, and depart- 
ments as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem most accurate. 

(b) Cooperation of Territories, States, and civil subdivisions thereof 
may be accepted but shall not be required by the Secretaiy of Agri- 
culture. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture may enter into contracts with any 
Territory, State, or civil subdivision thereof for the construction, re- 
construction, or maintenance of any forest road or trail or x>art thereof. 

(d) Construction work on forest roads or trails estimated to cost 
$5,000 or more per mile, exclusive of bridges, shall be advertised and let 
to contract. 

If such estimated cost is less than $5,000 per mile, or if, after proper 
advertising, no acceptable bid is received, or the bids are deemed ex- 
cessive, the work may be done by the Secretary of Agriculture on his 
own account; and for such purpose the Secretary of Agriculture may 
purchase, lease, hire, rent, or otherwise obtain all necessary supplies, 
materials, tools, equipment, and facilities required to perform the work. 

The appropriation made in this section or that may hereafter be 
made for expenditure under the provisions of this section may be ex- 
pended for the purpose herein authorized and for the payment of wages, 
salaries, and other expenses for help employed in connection with such 
work. 

1922 — Act of March 20^ 1922 (42 Stat. L,^ 465) — An Act To 
consolidate national forest lands. 

[Section i]. That when the public interests will be benefited thereby, 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized in his dis- 
cretion to accept on behalf of the United States title to any lands within 
the exterior boundaries of the national forests which, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, are chiefly valuable for national forest 
purposes, and in exchange therefor may patent not to exceed an equal 
value of such national forest land, in the same State, surveyed and 
nonmineral in character, or the Secretary of Agriculture may authorize 
the grantor to cut and remove an equal value of timber within the 
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natio*aal forests of the same States; the values in each case to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture: Provided, That before any 
such exchange is effected notice of the contemplated exchange reciting 
the lands involved shall be published once each week for four successive 
weeks in some newspaper of general circulation in the county or counties 
in which may be situated the lands to be accepted, and in some like 
newspaper published in any county in which may be situated any lands 
or timber to be given in such exchange. Timber given in such ex- 
changes shall be cut and removed under the laws and regulations 
relating to the national forests, and under the direction and supervision 
and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Lands conveyed to the United States under this Act shall, upon 
acceptance of title, become parts of the national forest within whose 
exterior boundaries they are located. 

[Added by an act of February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 1090), An Act 
To amend an Act entitled “An Act to consolidate national forest 
lands/1 

Sec. 2. Either party to an exchange may make reservations of timber, 
minerals, or easements, the values of which shall be duly considered in 
determining the values of the exchanged lands. Where reservations are 
made in lands conveyed to the United States the right to enjoy them 
shall be subject to such reasonable conditions respecting ingress and 
egress and the use of the surface of the land as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of Agriculture; where mineral reservations are 
made in lands conveyed by the United States it shall be so stipulated 
in the patents, and that any person who acquires the right to mine and 
remove the reserved deposits may enter and occupy so much of the sur- 
face as may be required for all purposes incident to the mining and 
removal of the minerals therefrom, and may mine and remove such 
minerals upon payment to the owner of the surface for damages caused 
to the land and improvements thereon: Provided, That all property, 
rights, easements, and benefits authorized by this section to be retained 
by or reserved to owners of lands conveyed to the United States shall be 
subject to the tax laws of the States where such lands are located. 

1922— Act of May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. L., 507, 521)— An Act 
Making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 

*«-*)&* 

. . . Provided further, That hereafter*® no part of any funds ap- 
propriated for the Forest Service shall be used to pay the transportation 

^ These provisos first appeared in the act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 
259), "An Act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nine,” and 
were repeated in each subsequent appropriation act until made general and 
permanent by the language here used. 
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or travelimg expenses of any forest officer or agent except lie be traveling 
on business directly connected with the Forest Service and in furtherance 
of the works, aims, and objects specified and authorized by law: 
And provided jurther, That hereafter*® no part of any funds appro- 
priated for the Forest Service shall be paid or used for the purpose of 
paying for, in whole or in part, the preparation or publication of any 
newspaper or magazine article, but this shall not prevent the giving 
out to all persons, without discrimination, including newspapers and 
magazine writers and publishers, of any facts or official information 
of value to the public. 

1024— Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L., 653)— An Act To 
provide for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to 
promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor.^® 

[Section 1], That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various 
States or other suitable agencies, to recommend for each forest region 
of the United States such systems of forest fire prevention and sup- 
pression as will adequately protect the timbered and cut-over lands 
therein with a view to the protection of forest and water resources and 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 

Sec. 2. That if the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that the system 
and practice of forest fire prevention and suppression provided by any 
State substantially promotes the objects described in the foregoing 
section, he is hereby authorized and directed, under such conditions as 
he may determine to be fair and equitable in each State, to cooperate 
with appropriate officials of each State, and through them with private 
and other agencies therein, in the protection of timbered and forest- 
producing lands from fire. In no case other than for preliminary in- 
vestigations shall the amount expended by the Federal Government in 
any State during any fiscal year, under this section, exceed the amount 
expended by the State for the same purpose during the same fiscal 
year, including the expenditures of forest owners or operators which are 
required by State law or which are made in pursuance of the forest 
protection system of the State under State supervision and for which 
in all cases the State renders satisfactory accounting. In the cooperation 
extended to the several States due consideration shall be given to the 
protection of watersheds of navigable streams, but such cooperation 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be extended to 
any timbered or forest producing lands or watersheds from which water 
is secured for domestic use or irrigation^'^ within the cooperating States. 

The Clarke-McNary Act. 

Words in italics added by act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat, L., 1127). 

1*1 
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S|3C. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall expend such portions 
of the appropriations authorized herein as he deems advisable to study 
the effects of tax laws, methods, and practices upon forest perpetua- 
tion, to cooperate with appropriate officials of the various States or 
other suitable agencies in such investigations and in devising tax laws 
designed to encourage the conservation and growing of timber, and to 
investigate and promote practical methods of insuring standing timber 
on growing forests from losses by fire and other causes. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than $2,500,000, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 of this Act. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the various States in the procurement, pro- 
duction and distribution of forest-tree seeds and plants, for the purpose 
of establishing wind breaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots upon 
denuded or nonforested lands within such cooperating States, under such 
conditions and requirements as he may prescribe to the end that forest- 
tree seeds or plants so procured, produced, or distributed shall be used 
effectively for planting denuded or nonforested lands in the cooperating 
States and growing timber thereon: Provided^ That the amount ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in cooperation with any State 
during any fiscal year for such purposes shall not exceed the amount 
expended by the State for the same purposes during the same fiscal 
year. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$100,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various States 
or, in his discretion, with other suitable agencies, to assist the owern 
of farms in establishing, improving, and renevfing woodlots, shelter belts, 
windbreaks, and other valuable forest growth, and in grooving and re- 
newing useful timber crops: Provided, That, except for preliminary 
investigations, the amount expended by the Federal Government imder 
this section in cooperation with any State or other cooperating agency 
during any fiscal year shall not exceed the amount expended by the 
State or other cooperating agency for the same purpose during the 
same fiscal year. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not 
more than $100,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 6 . That section 6 of the Act of March 1 , 1911 (Thirty-sixth 
Statutes at Large, page 961), is hereby amended to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to examine, locate, and recommend for 
purchase such forested, cut-over or denuded lands within the water- 
sheds of navigable streams as in Ms Judgment may be necessary to the 
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regulation of the flow of navigable streams or for the productig^n of 
timber and to report to the National Forest Reservation Commission the 
results of such examination; but before any lands are purchased by 
the commission said lands shall be examined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the Director of the Geological Survey, and 
a report made by them to the commission showing that the control of 
such lands by the Federal Government will promote or protect the 
navigation of streams or by the Secretary of Agriculture showing that 
such control will promote the production of timber thereon.^ 

Sec. 7. That to enable owners of lands chiefly valuable for the growing 
of timber crops to donate or devise such lands to the United States in 
order to assure future timber supplies for the agricultural and other 
industries of the State or for other national forest purposes, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to accept 
on behalf of the United States title to any such land so donated or 
devised, subject to such reservations by the donor of the present stand 
of merchantable timber or of mineral or other rights for a period not 
exceeding twenty years as the Secretary of Agriculture may find to be 
reasonable and not detrimental to the purposes of this section, and to 
pay out of any moneys appropriated for the general expenses of the 
Forest Service the cost of recording deeds or other expenses incident 
to the examination and acceptance of title. Any lands to which title is 
so accepted shall be in units of such size or so located as to be capable 
of economical administration as national forests either separately or 
jointly with other lands acquired under this section, or jointly with an 
existing national forest. Ail lands to which title is accepted under this 
section, shall, upon acceptance of title, become national forest lands, 
subject to all laws applicable to lands acquired under the Act of March 
1, 1911 (Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 961), and amendments 
thereto. In the sale of timber from national forest lands acquired under 
this section preference shall be given to applicants who will furnish the 
products desired therefrom to meet the necessities of citizens of the 
United States engaged in agriculture in the States in which such national 
forest is situated: Provided, That all property, rights, easements, and 
benefits authorized by this section to be retained by or reserved to own- 
ers of lands donated or devised to the United States shall be subject to 
the tax laws of the States where such lands are located. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
ascertain and determine the location of public lands chiefly valuable 
for stream-flow protection or for timber production, which can be 
economically administered as parts of national forests, and to report his 
findings to the National Forest Reservation Commission established 
under the Act of March 1, 1911 (Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 
961), and if the commission shall determine that the administration of 

See Section 6 of the Weeks Act. 

^ See the final clause of Section 5 of act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 
1132). 
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said lands by tbe Federal Government will protect the flow of streams 
used for navigation or for irrigation, or will promote a future timber 
supply, the President shall lay the findings of the Commission before 
the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That the President, in his discretion, is hereby authorized to 
establish as national forests, or parts thereof, any lands within the 
boundaries of Government reservations, other than national parks, 
reservations for phosphate and other mineral deposits or water-power 
purposes, national monuments, and Indian reservations, which in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the department now administering the area 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are suitable for the production of 
timber, to be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture under such 
rules and regulations and in accordance with such general plans as 
may be jointly approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary formerly administering the area, for the use and occupation of 
such lands and for the sale of products therefrom. That where such 
national forest is established on land previously reserved for the Army 
or Navy for purposes of national defense the land shall remain subject 
to the unhampered use of the War or Navy Department for said pur- 
poses, and nothing in this section shall be construed to relinquish the 
authority over such lands for purposes of national defense now vested 
in the Department for which the lands were formerly reser^’^ed. Any 
moneys available for the maintenance, improvement, protection, con- 
struction of highways and general administration of the national forests 
shall be available for expenditure on the national forests created under 
this section. All receipts from the sale of products from or for the use 
of lands in such national forests shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, forest reserve fund, and shall be disposed of in 
like manner as the receipts from other national forests as provided by 
existing law. Any person who shall violate any rule or regulation pro- 
mulgated under this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both. 

1925 — Act of February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 1090) — An 
Act To amend an Act entitled ^UAn Act to consolidate 
national forest lands/^ 

[Section 1]. The Act of March 20, 1922 (Forty-second Statutes at 
Large, page 465), entitled ''An Act to consolidate national forest 
lands,'' be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding the following 
section thereto : 

Sec. 2. Either party to an exchange may make reservations of timber, 
minerals, or easements, the values of wliich shall be duly considered in 
determining the values of the exchanged lands. Where reservations are 
made in lands conveyed to the United States the right to enjoy them 
shall be subject to such reasonable conditions respecting ingress and 
egress and the use of the surface of the land as may be deemed neces- 
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sary by the Secretary of Agriculture; where mineral reservations are 
made in lands conveyed by the United States it shall be so stipulated 
in the patents, and that any person who acquires the right to mine 
and remove the reserved deposit may enter and occupy so much of the 
surface as may be required for all purposes incident to the mining and 
removal of the minerals therefrom, and may mine and remove such 
minerals upon payment to the owner of the surface for damages caused 
to the land and improvements thereon: Provided^ That all property, 
rights, easements, and benefits authorized by this section to be re- 
tained by or reserved to owners of lands conveyed to the United 
States shall be subject to the tax laws of the States where such lands 
are located. 

1925— Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., 1132)— An Act To 
facilitate and simplify the work of the Forest Service^ 
United States Department of Agriculture, and to pro- 
mote reforestation. 

[Section 1]. That all moneys received as contributions toward 
reforestation or for the administration or protection of lands within 
or near the national forests shall be covered into the Treasury and 
shall constitute a special fund, which is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the payment of the expenses of said reforestation, 
administration, or protection by the Forest Service, and for refunds 
to the contributors of amounts heretofore or hereafter paid in by or 
for them in excess of their share of the cost, but the United States 
shall not be liable for any damage incident to cooperation hereunder. 

Sec. 2. That, in addition to buildings costing not to exceed $1,500 
each, the Secretary of Agriculture, out of any moneys appropriated 
for the improvement or protection of the national forests, may con- 
struct, improve, or purchase during each fiscal year three buildings 
for national forest purposes at not to exceed $2,500 each, and three 
at not to exceed $2,000 each: Provided, That the cost of a water sup- 
ply or sanitary system shall not be charged as a part of the cost of 
any building except those costing in excess of $2,000 each, and no 
such water supply and sanitary system shall cost in excess of $500. 

Sec. 3. That the Act of June 6 , 1900 (Thirty-first Statutes, page 
661), is hereby amended to enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his discretion, to sell, without advertisement, in quantities to suit ap- 
plicants, at a fair appraisement, timber, cordwood, and other forest 
products not exceeding $500 in appraised value. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to furnish subsistence to employees of the Forest Service, to pur- 
chase personal equipment and supplies for them, and to make de- 
ductions therefor from moneys appropriated for salary pa-yments 
or otherwise due such employees. 

Sec. 5. That where no suitable Government land is available for 
national forest headquarters ot ranger stations, the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture is hereby authorized to purchase such lands out of any funds 
appropriated for building improvements on the national forests, but 
not more than $2,500 shall be so expended in any one year; and to 
accept donations of land for any national forest purpose. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to provide out of moneys appropriated for the general 
expenses of the Forest Service medicinal attention for employees of 
the Forest Service located at isolated situations, including the moving 
of such employees to hospitals or other places where medical assistance 
is available, and in case of death to remove the bodies of deceased 
employees, to the nearest place where they can be prepared for shipment 
or for burial. 

1926 — Act of April 13, 1926 (44 Stat. L., 242) — An Act To 
amend section 2 of the Act of June 7, 1924 (Forty- 
third Statutes at Large, page 653), as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1925 (Forty-third Statutes at 
Large, page 1127), entitled ^^An Act to provide for 
the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the con- 
tinuous production of timber on lands chiefly suita- 
able therefor.’^ 

[Section 1]. The second sentence of section 2 of the Act entitled 
*An Act to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the refor- 
estation of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor," approved June 7, 1924 (Forty- 
third Statutes at Large, page 653), as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1925 (Forty-third Statutes at Large, page 1127), is further amended by 
striking out the words " and for which in all cases the State renders 
satisfactory accounting" and substituting the following: “and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make expenditures on the 
certificate of the State forester, the State director of extension, or sim- 
ilar State official having charge of the cooperative work for the State 
that State and private expenditures as provided for in this Act have 
been made," so that section 2 as amended will read as follows: 

Sec. 2 , If the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that the system 
and practice of forest-fire prevention and suppression provided by any 
State substantially promotes the objects described in the foregoing 
section he is hereby authorized and directed, under such conditions as 
he may determine to be fair and equitable in each State, to cooperate 
with appropriate officials of each State, and through them with private 
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and other agencies, therein, in the protection of timbered and fotest- 
producing iands from fire. In no other case other than for preliminary 
investigation shall the amount expended by the Federal Government 
in any State during any fiscal year, under this section, exceed the amount 
expended by the State for the same purpose during the same fiscal year, 
including the expenditures of forest owners or operators which are re- 
quired by State law or which are made in pursuance of the forest- 
protection system of the State under State supervision, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to make expenditures on the certificate of 
the State forester, the State director of extension, or similar State of- 
ficial having charge of the cooperative work for the State that State 
and private expenditures as provided for in this Act have been made. 
In the cooperation extended to the several States due consideration shall 
be given to the protection of watersheds of navigable streams, but such 
cooperation may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be 
extended to any timbered or forest-producing lands or watersheds from 
which water is secured for domestic use or irrigation within the co- 
operative States. 

1926 — Act of April 30^ 1926 (44 Stat. L., 374) — An Act 
Amending the Act entitled ^^An Act providing for a 
comprehensive development of the park and play- 
ground system of the hlational CapitaP’ approved 
June 1924. 

Section 1. (a) That ... to preserve forests and natural scenery 
in and about Washington [and other purposes] . . . there is hereby 
constituted . . , the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion composed of [among others] . . . the Chief of the Forest 
Service , . 

1928--Act of April 30, 1928 (45 Stat. L., 468)— An xict 
Authorizing an appropriation to be expended under 
the provisions of section 7 of the Act of March 1, 
1911, entitled ^^An Act to enable any State to coop- 
erate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for 
the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the navigability of navigable rivers,’^ as amended^ 

That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 


®”The Woodrufi-McNary Act* 
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be expended under the provisions of section 7 of the Act of March 1, 
1911 (Thirty-sixth Statutes, page 961), as amended by the Acts of 
March 4, 1913 (Thirty-seventh Statutes, page 828), June 30, 1914 
(Thirty-eighth Statutes, page 441), and the Act of June 7, 1924 (Pub- 
lic, 270), available July 1, 1928, $2,000,000; available July 1, 1929, 
$3,000,000; available July 1, 1930, $3,000,000; in all for this period, 
$8,000,000, to be available until expended: Provided , That, except 
for the protection of the headwaters of navigable streams or the con- 
trol and reduction of floods therein, no lands shall be purchased under 
the appropriations herein authorized in excess of one million acres in 
any one State. 

1928— Act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. L., 699)— An Act To 
insure adequate supplies of timber and other forest 
products for the people of the United States, to pro- 
mote the full use for timber growing and other pur- 
poses of forest lands in the United States, including 
farm wood lots and those abandoned areas not suita- 
ble for agricultural productiouj and to secure the cor- 
relation and the most economical conduct of forest 
research in the Department of Agriculture, through 
research in reforestation, timber growing, protection, 
utilization, forest economics, and related subjects, and 
for other purposes/^ 

[SacTioisr 1], That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct such investigations, experiments, and tests as 
he may deem necessary under sections 2 to 10, inclusive, in order to 
determine, demonstrate, and promulgate the best methods of refor- 
estation and of growing, managing, and utilizing timber, forage, and 
other forest products, of maintaining favorable conditions of water 
flow and the prevention of erosion, of protectmg timber and other 
forest growth from fire, insects, disease, or other harmful agencies, 
of obtaining the fullest and most effective use of forest lands, and 
to determine and promulgate the economic considerations which should 
underlie the establishment of sound policies for the management of 
forest land and the utilization of forest products: Provided, That in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretary of Agriculture 
may cooperate with individuals and public and private agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions, and, in connection with the collection, 
investigation, and tests of foreign woods, he may also cooperate with 
individuals and public and private agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions in other countries; ^d receive money contributions from 

The McSweeney-McNary Act; , 
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cooperators under such conditions as he may impose, such contribu- 
tions to be covered into the Treasury as a special fund which is hereby 
appropriated and made available until expended as the Secretaiy of 
Agriculture may direct, for use in conducting the activities authorized 
by this Act, and in making refunds to contributors: Provided further, 
That the cost of any building purchased, erected, or as improved in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act shall not exceed $2,500, exclusive 
in each instance of the cost of constructing a water supply or sanitary 
system and of connecting the same with any such building: Provided 
further, That the amounts specified in sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
10 of this Act are authorized to be appropriated up to and including 
the fiscal year 1938, and such aimual appropriations as may there- 
after be necessary to carry out the provisions of said sections are 
hereby authorized: Provided further, That during any fiscal year 
the amounts specified in sections 3, 4, and 5 of this Act making 
provision for investigations of forest tree and wood diseases, forest 
insects, and forest wild life, respectively, may be exceeded to pro- 
vide adequate funds for special research required to meet any 
serious public emergency relating to epidemics: And provided fuT'- 
ther, That the provisions of this Act shall be construed as supple- 
menting all other Acts relating to the Department of Agriculture, 
and except as specifically provided shall not limit or repeal any 
existing legislation or authority. 

Sec. 2. That for conducting fire, silvicultural, and other forest in- 
vestigations and experiments the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to maintain the following forest experi- 
ment stations for the regions indicated, and in addition to establish 
and maintain one such station for the Intermountain region in Utah 
and adjoining States, one in Alaska, and one in the tropical possessions 
of the United States in the West Indies: 

Northeastern forest experiment station, in New England, New York, 
and adjacent States; 

Allegheny forest experiment station, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and in neighboring States; 

Appalachian forest experiment station, in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains and adjacent forest regions; 

Southern forest experiment station, in the Southern States; 

Central States forest experiment station in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, and in adjacent States; 

Lake States forest experiment station, in the Lake States and ad- 
joining States; 

California forest experiment station, in California and in adjoining 
States; 

Northern Rocky Mountain forest experiment station, in Idaho, Mon- 
tana and adjoming States; 

Northwestern forest experiment station, in Washington, Oregon, and 
adjoining States, and in Alaska; 
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Edcky Mountain forest experiment station, in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and in adjacent States; and 

Southwestern forest experiment station, in Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico, and in adjacent States, and in addition to establish and maintain 
one such station for the intermountain region of Utah and adjoining 
States, one for Alaska, one in Hawaii, and one in the tropical posses- 
sions of the United States in the West Indies, and one additional station 
in the Southern States. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$1,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. That for investigations of the diseases of forest trees and of 
diseases causing decay and deterioration of wood and other forest prod- 
ucts, and for developing methods for their prevention and control at 
forest experiment stations, the Forest Products Laboratory, or else- 
where, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more 
than $250,000. 

Sec. 4. That for investigations of forest insects, including gj^psy 
and browntail moths, injurious or beneficial to forest trees or to wood 
or other forest products, and for developing methods for preventing 
and controlling infestations, at forest experiment stations, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, not more than $350,000. 

Sec. 5 . That for such experiments and investigations as may be nec- 
essary in determining the life histories and habits of forest animals, 
birds, and wild life, whether injurious to forest growth or of value as 
supplemental resource, and in developing the best and most effective 
methods for their management and control at forest experiment sta- 
tions, or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
annually, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
not more than $150,000. 

Sec. 6 . That for such investigations at forest experiment stations, or 
elsewhere, of the relationship of weather conditions to forest fires as 
may be necessary to make weather forecasts, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not more than $50,000. 

Sec. 7. That for such experiments and investigations as may be 
necessary to develop improved methods of management, consistent with 
the growing of timber and the protection of watersheds, of forest ranges 
and of other ranges adjacent to the national forests, at forest or range 
experiment stations, or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, not more than $275,000. 

Sec. 8. That for experiments, investigations, and tests with respect 
to the physical and chemical properties and the utilization and preserva- 
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tion of wood and other forest products, including tests of wood lind 
other fibrous material for pulp and paper making and such other ex- 
periments, investigations, and tests as may be desirable, at the Forest 
Products Laboratory or elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, not more than $1,000,000, and an additional appro- 
priation of not more than $50,000 annually for similar experiments, 
investigations and tests of foreign woods and forest products im- 
portant to the industries of the United States, including necessary 
field work in connection therewith. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed, mider such plans as he may determine to be fair and 
equitable, to cooperate with appropriate officials of each State of the 
United States, and either through 'them or directly with private and 
other agencies, in making a comprehensive survey of the present and 
prospective requirements for timber and other forest products in the 
United States, and of timber supplies, including a determination of the 
present and potential productivity of forest land therein, and of such 
other facts as may be necessary in the deteimination of ways and means 
to balance the timber budget of the United States. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated amiiially, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, not more than $250,000: Provided, 
That the total appropriation of Federal funds under this section shall 
not exceed $3,000,000. 

Sec. 10. That for such investigations of costs and returns and the 
possibility of profitable reforestation under different conditions in the 
different forest regions, of the proper function of timber growing in 
diversified agriculture and in insuring the profitable use of marginal 
land, in mining, transportation, and in other industries, of the most 
effective distribution of forest products in the interest of both consumer 
and timber grower, and for such other economic investigations of forest 
lands and forest products as may be necessary, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not more than $250,000, 

1930 — ^Act of May 27, 1930 (Public 272, Seventy-first 
Congress) — An Act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

FOREST SERVICE 
Salaries and General Expenses 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to experiment and to make 
and continue investigations and report on forestry, national forests, 
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forfet fires, and lumbering, but no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for any experiment or test made outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States; to advise the owners of woodlands as to the proper 
care of the same; to investigate and test American timber and timber 
trees and their uses, and methods for the preservative treatment of 
timber; to seek, through investigations and the planting of native and 
foreign species, suitable trees for the treeless regions; to erect necessary 
buildings: Provided, That the cost of any building purchased, erected, 
or as improved, exclusive of the cost of constructing a w^ater supply or 
sanitary system and of connecting the same with any such building, 
and exclusive of the cost of any tower upon which a lookout house 
may be erected, shall not exceed $2,500; to pay all expenses necessary 
to protect, administer, and improve the national forests, including 
tree planting in the forest reserves to prevent erosion, drift, surface 
wash, and soil waste and the formation of floods, and including the pay- 
ment of rewards imder regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
information leading to the arrest and conviction for violation of the 
laws and regulations relating to fires in or near national forests, or for 
the unlawful taking of, or injury to, Government property; to ascertain 
the natural conditions upon and utilize the national forests; to transport 
and care for fish and game supplied to stock the national forests or the 
waters therein; to employ agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor 
required in practical forestry and in the administration of national for- 
ests in the city of Washington and elsewhere; to collate, digest, report 
and illustrate the results of experiments and investigations made by 
the Forest Service; to purchase necessary supplies, apparatus, office 
fixtures, law books, reference and technical books and technical journals 
for officers of the Forest Service stationed outside of Washington, and 
for medical supplies and services and other assistance necessary for the 
immediate relief of artisans, laborers, and other employees engaged 
in any hazardous work under the Forest Service; to pay freight, ex- 
press, telephone, and telegraph charges; for electric light and power, 
fuel, gas, ice, and washing towels, and official traveling and other nec- 
essary expenses, including traveling expenses for legal and fiscal officers 
while performing Forest Service work; and for rent outside of the 
District of Columbia, as follows: 

For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, including 
the salary of the Chief Forester and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $362,230. 

NATIONAL FOREST ADMINISTRATION 

For the employment of forest supervisors, deputy forest supervisors, 
forest rangers, forest guards, and administrative clerical assistants on 
the national forests, and for additional salaries and field-station expenses, 
including the maintenance of nurseries, collecting seed, and planting, 
necessary for the use, maintenance, improvement, and protection of the 
national forests, and of additional national forests created or to be ere- 
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ated under section 11 of the Act of March 1 , 1911 (U. 8. C., title 16, «ec. 
521), and under the Act of June 7, 1924 (U. S, C,, title 16, secs. 471, 
499, 505, 564-570), and lands under contract for purchase or for the 
acquisition of which condemnation proceedings have been instituted 
for the purposes of said acts, and for necessary miscellaneous expenses 
incident to the general administration of the Forest Service and of the 
national forests: 

In national forest district 1, Montana, Washington, Idaho, and South 
Dakota, $1,449,026: Provided f That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to use not to exceed $200 in caring for the graves of lire 
fighters buried at Wallace, Idaho; Priest River, Idaho; NevqDort, Wash- 
ington; and Saint Maries, Idaho; 

In national forest district 2, Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma, $706,872: Provided, That not to exceed $1000 
of this appropriation may be expended for the maintenance of the 
herd of long-horned cattle on the Wichita National Forest; 

In national forest district 3, Arizona and New Mexico, $692,594; 

In national forest district 4, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Colorado, $910,514; 

In national forest district 5, California and Nevada, $1,211,807; 

In national forest district 6, Washington, Oregon, and California, 
$1,223,448; 

In national forest district 7, Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, Porto Rico, Maryland, New 
York, New Jersey, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Vermont, and 
Illinois, $525,154; 

In national forest district 8, Alaska, $139,007 : Provided^ That of the 
sum herein appropriated, $16,000 shall be available only for the pur- 
chase or construction of a boat for use in Alaska; 

In national forest district 9, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
$126,578; 

In all, for the use, maintenance, improvement, protection, and general 
administration of the national forests, $6,985,000: Provided, That the 
foregoing amounts appropriated for such purposes shall be available 
interchangeably in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the necessary expeditures for the fire protection and other unforeseen 
exigencies: Provided further, That the amount so interchanged shall 
not exceed in the aggregate 10 per centum of all the amounts so ap- 
propriated. 

For fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening the national 
forests and for the establishment and maintenance of a patrol to prevent 
trespass and to guard against and cheek fires upon the lands revested in 
the United States by the Act approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat,,p.21S),and 
the lands known as the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands involved in the case 
of Southern Oregon Company against United States (numbered 2711), 
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in ^he Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit, $100,000, which 
amount shall be immediately available; 

For cooperation with the War Department, or for contract airplane 
service, in the maintenance and operation of an airplane patrol to prevent 
and suppress forest fires on national forests and adjacent lands, $50,000; 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the pur- 
chase of land or airplanes. 

For the selection, classification, and segregation of lands within the 
boundaries of national forests that may be opened to homestead settle- 
ment and entry under the homestead laws applicable to the national 
forests; for the examination and appraisal of lands in effecting ex- 
changes authorized by law and for the survey thereof by metes and 
bounds or otherwise, by employees of the Forest Service, under the 
direction of the Commissioner of the General Land Office; and for the 
survey and platting of certain lands, chiefly valuable for agriculture, 
now listed or to be listed within the national forests, under the Act of 
June 11, 1906 (U. S. C., title 16, secs. 506-509), the Act of August 10, 
1912 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 506), and the Act of March 3, 1899 (U. S. C., 
title 16, sec. 488), as provided by the Act of March 4, 1913 (U. S. C., 
title 16, sec. 512), $52,500; 

For the construction of sanitary facilities and for fire-preventive mea- 
sures on public camp grounds within the national forests when necessary 
for the protection of the public health or the prevention of forest fires, 
$57,000; 

For the purchase and maintenance of necessary field, office, and lab- 
oratory supplies, instruments, and equipments:* $130,000. 

Planting on national forests: For the purchase of tree seed, cones, and 
nursery stock, for seeding and tree planting within national forests, and 
for experiments and investigations necessary for such seeding and tree 
planting, $225,000; 

Reconnaissance, national forests: For estimating and appraising 
timber and other resources on the national forests preliminary to dis- 
posal by sale or to the issue of occupancy permits, and for emergency 
expenses incident to their sale or use $121,000. 

Improvement of the national forests: For the construction and 
maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire lanes, telephone lines, cabins, 
fences, and other improvements necessary for the proper and econom- 
ical administration, protection and development of the national for- 
ests, $2,500,000, of which amount $150,000 is reserved for expenditure 
on the Angeles, Cleveland, Santa Barbara, and San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forests in Southern California: Provided, That such sum of 
$150,000 shall not be expended unless an equal amount is contributed 
for such w^ork by State, county, municipal, and/or other local in- 
terests, to be paid, in whole or in part, in advance of the performance 
of the work for w^hich this appropriation provides: JProvided further, 
That where, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, direct pur- 
chase wili be more economical than construction, telephone lines, cabins, 
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fences and other improvements may be purchased: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $100,000 may be expended for the construction and 
maintenance of boundary and range division fences, counting corrals, 
stock driveways and bridges, the development of stock-watering places, 
and the eradication of poisonous plants on the national forests: Pro- 
vided further^ That not to exceed $1,000 of this appropriation may be 
used for repair and maintenance of the dam at Cass Lake, Minnesota: 
Provided jurther, That not less than $1,500,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available only for the construction and maintenance of roads 
and trails. 

Forest Eesearch 

For forest research in accordance with the provisions of sections 1, 2, 
7, 8, 9, and 10 of the Act entitled “An Act to insure adequate supplies of 
timber and other forest products for the people of the United States, to 
promote the full use for timber growing and other purposes of forest 
lands in the United States, including farm wood lots and those abandoned 
areas not suitable for agricultural production, and to secure the correla- 
tion and the most economical conduct of forest research in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through research in reforestation, timber growing, 
protection, utilization, forest economics, and related subjects,” approved 
May 22, 1928 (U, S. C., Supp. Ill, title 16, secs. 581, 581a, 58if-581i), 
as follows : 

Forest management: Fire, silvicultural, and other forest investigations 
and experiments under section 2, at forest experiment stations or else- 
where, $488,600. 

Eange investigations : Investigations and experiments to develop im- 
proved methods of management of forest and other ranges under section 
7, at forest or range experiment stations or elsewhere, $85,000. 

Forest products: Experiments, investigations, and tests of forest 
products under section 8, at the Forest Products Laboratory, or else- 
where, $635,000. 

For carrying out the provisions of the Act entitled "^An Act to provide 
for the acceptance of a donation of land and the construction thereon 
of suitable buildings and appurtenances for the forest products labora- 
tory, and for other purposes,” approved April 15, 1930, $100,000; and 
in addition thereto the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter 
into contracts or otherwise, to incur obligations for the purposes of 
such Aet in amounts not exceeding $800,000, 

Forest survey: A comprehensive forest survey under section 9, 
$125,000. 

Forest economics: Investigations in forest economics under section 
10, $50,000. 

In all, salaries and general expenses, $12,066,230; and in addition 
thereto there are hereby appropriated all moneys received as contribu- 
tions toward cooperative work under the provisions of section 1 of the 
Act approved March 3, 1925 (U. S. C.^ title 16, sec. 572), which fimds 
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shalkbe covered into the Treasury and constitute a part of the special 
funds provided by the Act of June 30, 1914 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 498) : 
Provided, That not to exceed $470,076 may be expended for depart- 
mental personal services in the District of Columbia. 

Forest-Fire Cooperation 

For cooperation with the various States or other appropriate agencies 
in forest-fire prevention and suppression and the protection of timbered 
and cut-over lands in accordance with the provisions of sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of the Act entitled "An Act to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of na- 
tional forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly valuable therefor,” approved 
June 7, 1924 (U, S. C., title 16, secs. 564-670), as amended, including 
also the study of the effect of tax laws and the investigation of timber 
insurance as provided in section 3 of said act, $1,700,000, of which 
134,320 shall be available for departmental personal services in the 
District of Columbia and not to exceed $3,000 for the purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment required for the purposes of said Act in the District 
of Columbia. 

Cooperative Distribution op Forest Planting Stock 

For cooperation with the various States in the procurement, produc- 
tion, and distribution of forest-tree seeds and plants in establishing 
windbreaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots upon denuded or non- 
forested lands within such cooperating States, under the provisions of 
section 4 of the Act entitled "An Act to provide for the protection of 
forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the 
continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” 
approved June 7, 1924 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 567), and Acts supple- 
mentary thereto, $93,000, of which amount not to exceed $1,840 may be 
expended for departmental personal services in the District of Columbia. 

Acquisition of Additional Forest Lands 

For the acquisition of additional lands under the provisions of the 
Act of March 1, 1911 (U. S. C., title 16, secs. 513-519), as amended by 
the Act of June 7, 1924 (U, S. C., title 16, secs. 564-570), subject to the 
provisions of the Act of April 30, 1928 (45 Stat., p, 468), $2,000,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $35,940 may be expended for depart- 
mental personal services and supplies and equipment in the District of 
Columbia. 

Total, Forest Service, $15,859,230. 


^ 
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INTERCHANGE OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Not to exceed 10 per centum of the foregoing amounts for the 
miscellaneous expenses of the work of any bureau, division, or office 
herein provided for shall be available interchangeably for expendi- 
tures on the objects included within the general expenses of such 
bureau, division, or office, but no more than 10 per centum shall be 
added to any one item of appropriation except in cases of extraor- 
dinary emergency, and then only upon the written order of the 
Secretary’' of Agriculture : Provided j That a statement of smy transfers 
of appropriations made hereunder shall be included in the annual Budget. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

^ 

Passenger-Carrying Vehicles 

That not to exceed $125,000 of the lump-sum appropriations herein 
made for the Department of Agriculture shall be available for the 
purchase of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles 
necessary in the conduct of the field work of the Department of Agri- 
culture outside the District of Columbia: Provided, That such vehicles 
shall be used only for official service outside the District of Columbia, 
but this shall not prevent the continued use for official service of motor 
trucks in the District of Columbia: Promded further, That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to expend from the funds provided 
for carrying out the provisions of the Federal Highway Act of No- 
vember 9, 1921 (U. S. C., title 23, secs. 21 and 23), not to exceed $40,000 
for the purchase of motor-propeiied passenger-carrying vehicles to re- 
place such vehicles heretofore acquired and used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the construction and maintenance of national-forest roads 
or other roads constructed under his direct supervision which are or 
may become unserviceable, including the replacement of not to exceed 
two such vehicles for use in the administrative WOTk of the Bureau 
of Public Roads in the District of Columbia: Provided further, That 
appropriations contained in this Act shall be available for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and repair of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passen- 
ger-carrjdng vehicles, but expenditures for that purpose, exclusive of 
garage rent, pay of operator, tires, fuel, and lubricants, on any one 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle except a bus, used by the 
Department of Agriculture shall not exceed one-third of the market 
price of a new vehicle of the same make or class, and in any case not 
more than $500: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
may exchange motor-propelled and horse-drawm vehicles, tractors, road 
equipment, and boats, and parts, accessories, tires, or equipment thereof, 
in whole or in part payment for vehicles, tractors, road equipment, or 
boats, or parts, accessories, tires, or equipment of such vehicles, tractors, 
road equipment, or boats, purchased by him. 
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Mileage Rates eob Motor Vehicles 

Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall find that the expenses of travel and administration, 
including travel and administration at official stations, can be reduced 
thereby, he may, in lieu of actual operating expenses, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, authorize the payment of not to exceed 3 cents 
per mile for motor cycle or 7 cents per mile for an automobile, used for 
necessary travel on official business: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture may authorize not to exceed 10 cents per mile for an auto- 
mobile used in localities where poor road conditions or high cost of 
motor supplies prevail and he finds that the average cost to the operator 
is in excess of 7 cents per mile: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture may authorize the payment of toll and feriy charges, stor- 
age and towage for such motor cycles and automobiles, in addition to 
mileage allowance. 

* ■ ■ . , 

Forest Roads and Trails 

For carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal High- 
way Act approved November 9, 1921 (U. S. C., title 23, sec. 23), in- 
cluding not to exceed $53,663 for departmental personal services in 
the District of Columbia, $7,500,000, which sum is composed of $1, 
445,000, part of the sum of $7,500,000 authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1980 by the Act approved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat,, 
p. 750), and $6,055,000, part of the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1931 by the Act approved May 26, 1928; 
Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall, upon the approval 
of this Act, apportion and prorate among the several States, Alaska, 
and Porto Rico, ae provided in section 23 of said Federal Highway Act, 
the sum of $7,500,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, by the Act approved May 26, 1928: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall incur obligations, ap- 
prove projects, or enter into contracts under his apportionment and 
prorating of this authorization, and his action in so doing shall be deemed 
a contractual obligation on the part of the Federal Government for 
the payment of the cost thereof: Provided further, That the total 
expenditures on account of any State or Territory shall at no time 
exceed its authorized apportionment: Provided further, That this ap- 
propriation shall be available for the rental, purchase, or construction 
of buildings necessary for the storage of equipment and supplies used 
for road and trail construction and maintenance, but the total cost of 
any such building purchased or constructed under this authorization 
shall not exceed $1,500: Provided further, That there shall be available 
from this appropriation not to exceed $15,000 for the acquisition by 
purchase, condemnation, gift, grant, dedication, or otherwise of land 
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and not to exceed $120,000 for the acquisition by purchase of con- 
struction of a building or buildings for the storage and repair of 
Government equipment for use in the construction and maintenance of 
roads. 

1930 — ^Act of May 27, 1930 (Public ITo. 268, Seventy-first 
Congress) — An Act To facilitate and simplify 
national-forest administration. 

[Section 1]. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
expend not to exceed $8,000 annually, out of any money appropriated 
for the improvement or protection of the national forests, for the fiscal 
year 1930 or for subsequent years, in the completion of water supply 
or sanitary systems costing in excess of the $500 limitation as imposed 
by the Act of March 3, 1925 (Forty-third Statutes, page 1132). 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to reimburse 
owners of private property for damage or destruction thereof caused by 
employees of the United States in connection with the protection, 
administration, or improvement of the national forests, payment to be 
made from any funds appropriated for the protection, administration, 
and improvement of the national forests: Provided, That no payment in 
excess of $500 shall be made on any such claim. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in cases of 
emergency to incur such expenses as may be necessary in searching for 
persons lost in the national forests and in transporting persons seriously 
ill, injured, or who die within the national forests to the nearest place 
where the sick or injured person, or the body, may be transferred to 
interested parties or local authorities. 

1930 — ^Act of June 2, 1930 (Public Wo. 298, Seventy-first 
Congress) — An Act Authorizing appropriations to be 
expended under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of 
the Act of March 1, 1911, entitled ^^An Act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, 
or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the pur- 
pose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers,’^ as amended. 

That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the Act of March 1, 
1911 (U. S. C., title 16, secs. 513 to 521), as amended by the Acts of 
March 4, 1913 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 518), June 30, 1914 (U. S. C., 
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title l6, sec, 500), and June 7, 1924 (U. S. C,, title 16, sec. 570), not 
to exceed $3,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, and not to 
exceed $3,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1932. 

1930 — Act of June 9, 1930 (Public IsTo. 319, Seventy-first 
Congress) — ^An Act Authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting operations on 
national forests, and for other purposes. 

[Section 1]. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to establish forest tree nurseries and do all other things needful in 
preparation for planting on national forests on the scale possible under 
the appropriations authorized by this Act: Provided, That nothing in 
this Act shall be deemed to restrict the authority of the said Secretary 
under other authority of law. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, not to exceed $250,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, not to exceed $300,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934, not to exceed $400,000; and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
not to exceed $400,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
and operate nurseries, to collect or to purchase tree seed or young 
trees, to plant trees, and to do all other things necessary for reforestation 
by planting or seeding national forests and for the additional protection, 
care, and improvement of the resulting plantations or young growth. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture may, when in his judgment 
such action will be in the public interest, require any purchaser of 
national-forest timber to make deposits of money, in addition to the 
payments for the timber, to cover the cost to the United States of 

(1) planting (including the production or purchase of young trees), 

(2) sowing with tree seeds (including the collection or purchase of 
such seeds), or (3) cutting, destroying, or otherwise removing unde- 
sirable trees or other growth, on the national-forest land cut over by 
the purchaser, in order to improve the future stand of timber: Pro- 
vided, That the total amomit so required to be deposited by any pur- 
chaser shall not exceed, on an acreage basis, the average cost of plant- 
ing (including the production or purchase of young trees) other com- 
parable national-forest lands during the previous three years. Such 
deposits shall be covered into the Treasury and shall constitute a 
special fund, which is hereby appropriated and made available until 
expended, to cover the cost to the United States of such tree planting, 
seed sowing, and forest improvement work, as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may direct : Provided, That any portion of any deposit found 
to be in excess of the cost of doing said work shall, upon the deter- 
mination that it is so in excess, be transferred to miscellaneous 
receipts, forest reserve fund, as a national-forest receipt of the fiscal 
year in which such transfer is made: Provided further, That the 
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Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, upon application of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to furnish seedlings and/or young trees for replant- 
ing of burned-over areas in any national park. 

1930 — Act of June 23, 1930 (Public No, 412, Seventy-first 
Congress) — ^An Act To reorganize the Federal Power 
Commission. 

[Section 1], That sections 1 and 2 of the Federal Water Power 
Act are amended to read as follows: 

That a commission is hereby created and established, to be known 
as the Federal Power Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
^ commission ’) which shall be composed of five commissioners wfio 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be designated by the President 
as chairman and shall be the principal executive officer of the com- 
mission : Provided, That after the expiration of the original term of the 
commissioner so designated as chairman by the President, chairmen 
shall be elected by the commission itself, each chairman when so elected 
to act as such until the expiration of his term of office. 

The commissioners first appointed under this section, as amended, 
shall continue in office for terms of one, two, three, four, and five years, 
respectively, from the date this section, as amended, takes effect, the 
term of each to be designated by the President at the time of nomina- 
tion. Their successors shall be appointed each for a term of five years 
from the date of the expiration of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed, except that any person appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term of which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of such 
predecessor. Not more than three of the commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed from the same political party. No person in the employ of or 
holding any official relation to any licensee or to any person, firm, asso- 
ciation, or corporation engaged in the generation, transmission, distribu- 
tion, or sale of power, or owning stock or bonds thereof, or wffio is in 
any manner pecuniarily interested therein, shall enter upon the duties 
of or hold the office of commissioner. Said commissioners shall not 
engage in any other business, vocation, or emplo^unent. No vacancy in 
the commission shall impair the right of the remaining commissioners 
to exercise all the powers of the commission. Three members of the 
commission shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
and the commission shall have an official seal of which judicial notice 
shall be taken. The commission shall annually elect a vice chairman to 
act in case of the absence or disability of the chairman or in case of a 
vacancy in the office of chairman. 

'^Each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of $10,000, to- 
gether with necessary traveling and subsistence expenses, or per diem 
allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law, 
while away from the seat of government upon official business. 
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^^The principal office of the commission shall be in the District of 
Columlbia, where its general sessions shall be held; but whenever the 
convenience of the public or of the parties may be promoted or delay 
or expense prevented thereby, the commission may hold special sessions 
in any part of the United States. 

“ Sec. 2. The commission shall have authority to appoint, prescribe 
the duties, and hx the salaries of, a secretary, a chief engineer, a general 
counsel, a solicitor, and a chief accountant; and may, subject to the civil 
service laws, appoint such other officers and employees as are necessary 
in the execution of its functions and fix their salaries in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The commission may request 
the President to detail an officer or officers from the Corps of Engineers, 
or other branches of the United States Army, to serve the commission 
as engineer officer or officers, or in any other capacity, in field wmrk 
outside the seat of government, their duties to be prescribed by the 
commission; and such detail is hereby authorized. The President may 
also, at the request of the commission, detail, assign, or transfer to the 
commission engineers in or under the Departments of the Interior or 
Agriculture for field work outside the seat of government under the 
direction of the commission. 

/^The commission may make such expenditures (including expen- 
ditures for rent and personal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for 
printing and binding) as are necessary to execute its functions. Ex- 
penditures by the commission shall be allowed and paid upon the presen- 
tation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman of the 
commission or by such other member or officer as may be authorized 
by the commission for that purpose^' 

Seo. 2, Subsection (c) of section 4 of the Federal Water Power Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sentence: 

Such report shall contain the names and show the compensation of 
the persons employed by the commission.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1 of this Act the 
Federal Power Commission as constituted upon the date of the approval 
of this Act shall continue to function until the date of the reorganization 
of the commission pursuant to the provisions of such section. The com- 
mission shall be deemed to be reorganized upon such date as three of 
the commissioners appointed as provided in such section 1 have taken 
office, and no such commissioner shah be paid salary for any period 
prior to such date. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall be held to reorganize the Federal Power Com- 
mission created by the Federal Water Power Act, and said Federal 
Water Power Act shall remain in full force and effect, as herein amended, 
and no regulations, actions, investigations, or other proceedings under 
the Federal Water Power Act existing or pending at the time of the 
approval of tins Act shall abate or otherwise be affected by reasons of 
the provisions of this Act. 
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1930 — ^Act of July 3, 1930 (Public ISTo. 519, Seventy^first 
Congress) — ^An Act Making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in cei*tain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes. 

* ^ 

DEPARTMENT OE AGRICULTURE 

***•?£- 

Forest Service 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $35,000; contained in 
the first deficiency Act, fiscal year 1930, approved March 26, 1930, for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to 
authorize the improvement of the Oregon Caves, in the Siskiyou National 
Forest,” approved February 28, 1929 (45 Stat., p. 1407), is hereby con- 
tinued available for the same purposes until June 30, 1931. 

* * * 4«- 

Miscellaneous 

Forest roads and trails: For an additional amount for carrying out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Federal Highway Act approved 
November 9, 1921, including the same objects specified under this head 
in the Agricultural Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1931, and in- 
cluding not to exceed 124,500 for departmental personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $3,500,000, which sum is composed of $1,445,000, 
part of the sum of $7,500,000 authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1931 by the Act approved May 26, 1928, and $2,055,000, 
part of the sum of $5,000,000 authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1931, by the Act approved May 5, 1930: Provided^ That 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, upon approval of this Act, appor- 
tion and prorate among the several States, Alaska, and Porto Rico, 
as provided in section 23 of the said Federal Highway Act, the sum 
of $5,000,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, by the Act approved May 5, 1930: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture shall incur obligations, approve 
projects, or enter into contracts under his apportionment and prorat- 
ing of this authorization, and Ms action in so doing shall be deemed 
a contractual obligation on the part of the Federal Government for 
the payment of the cost thereof: Provided further, That the total 
expenditures on account of any State or Territory shall at no time 
exceed its authorized apportionment. 
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PINANOIAL STATEMENTS 
Explakatoey Note 

Statements showing appropriations/ receipts, expenditures 
and other financial data for a series of years constitute the most 
effective single means of exhibiting the growth and develop- 
ment of a service. Due to the fact that Congress has adopted 
no uniform plan of appropriation for the several services and 
that the latter employ no uniform plan in respect to the record- 
ing and reporting of their receipts and expenditures, it is impos- 
sible to present data of this character according to any stand- 
ard scheme of presentation. In the case of some services the 
administrative reports contain tables showing financial condi- 
tions and operations of the service in considerable detail; in 
others financial data are almost wholly lacking. Careful study 
has in all cases been made of such data as are available, and 
the effort has been made to present the results in such a form 
as will exhibit the financial operations of the services in the 
most effective way that circumstances permit. 

From 1877 to 1880 forestry work in the Department of Agri- 
culture was on an allotment basis, $2000 being made available 
for 1877 and $2500 for each of the three succeeding years. The 
Division of Forestry began in 1881 with an appropriation of 
$5000, and continued on that basis for two years. In 1883 it re- 
ceived $10,000, and the same amount annually through 1890. 
From 1891 to 1910 the record shows : 
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Division of Forestry: Aypropriatiom, Fiscal Years 1891 to 1900 


Year 

Salaries 

General expenses 

Totals 

1891 

$7,820 

$10,000 

$17,820 

1892 

7,820 

15,057 

22,877 

1893 

7,820 

12,000 

19,820 

1894 ,:.....„.:. V ...... 

....... 7,820 

20,000 

27,820 

1895 

....... 8,320 

20>000 

28,320 

1896 

8,520 

25,000 

33,520 

1897 

8,520 

20,000 

28,520 

1898 ........ 

....... 8,520 

20,000 

28,520 

1899 

....... 8,520 

20,000 

28,520 

1900 

....... 8,520 

40,000 

48,520 


Bureau of Forestry: Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1901 to 1905 


Year Salaries General expenses Totals 

1901 $8,520 $80,000 $88,620 

1902 89,160 146,280 185,440 

1903 37,860 254,000 291,860 

1904 87,140 312,860 350,000 

1905 37,140 402,733 439,873 


Forest Service: General Appropriations, Fiscal Years, 1906 to 1918 


Year 

Salaries 

General expenses 

Improvements 

Totals 

1906 

. $81,960 

$1,113,258 


$1,195,218 

1907 

. 112,860 

1,795,469 


1,908,329 

1908 

. 143,200 

3,429,722 


3,672,922 

1909 

. 144,300 

3,151,900 

$600,000 

3,896,200 

1910 

60,200 

3,986,000 

600,000 

4,646,200 

1911 

60,200 

5,602,900 

275,000 

5,938,100 

1912 

. 2,318,680 

3,714,420“ 

500,000 

6,533,100 

1913 

. 2,235,760 

2,907,285'’ 

400,000 

5,543,045 

1914 

. 2,239,660 

2.960,119' 

400,000 

5,599,679 

1915 

. 2,305,160 

3,292,339 

400,000 

5,997,499 

1916 

. 2,335,580 

2374,976 

400,000 

5,610,556 

1917 

. 2,358,505 

2,788,415 

400,000 

5;54e,920 

1918. .... 

. 2,632,885 

3,589,475 

450,000 

6,672,360 


^ Includes $1,000,000 to be used for fire fighting in case of emergency. Of this, only 
$46,039 was used. 

Includes $200,000 to be used for fire fighting in case of emergency. Of this, only $47,777 
was used. '■■■*■ 

« Includes $200,000 to be used for fire fighting in case of emergency. Of this, only $41.60 
was used. 

Includes $185,085, ** Increase of Compensation.'* 
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$2,471,000 

732,227 

2,461,862 

399.000 

81,000 

60,000 

15.000 

150.000 
125,640 

100.000 

448.000 

135.000 

85.000 
360,800 
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$7,545,809 

$400,000 

460,000 

25,000 

54,600 
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340.000 
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$7,683,604 

$400,000 

450,000 

25,000 

61,480 



1922 

$2,465,020 

762,478 

2,412,862 

591.000 

50.000 

75.000 

150.000 
120,640 

100.000 

400.000 

85.000 

35.000 

825.000 
31,280 

$7,602,780 

$400,000 

1,000,000 

25,000 

e 40,896 
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a A misprint In the appropriation act shows this as $2,478,880. *> After transfer of $3,000 to War Dept. « $100,000 available in 1925 . 

** ^,000 available in 1927. « Transfer from Interior. 
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$150,000 available in 192G. $150,000 available in 1927. c Includes $80,003.43 of 1929 appropriation. <2 1100,000 available in 

« Available in 1929. ^ After transfer of $750 to Geological Survey. ^ After transfer of $1,121.63 to Geological Surve 3 % 
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Net receipts from National Forests for the fiscal years 1905 to 1929 
inclusive, and amounts paid to states and territories and 
transferred to the road and trail fund 


Transferred ■ 

Paid Paid toEoadand 

school fund states and Trail Fund, 

Arizona and territories, Acts Augs. 10, 

Fiscal Net New Mexico, Acts June SO, 1906, 1912, and 

year receipts Act June 20, 1910 and May 23, 1908 Mar. 4, 1913 

1905 73,276.15 

1906 757,813.01 $75,781.33 

1907 1,530,321.88 153,032.19 

1908 1.788,255.19 447,063.78 

1909 i;766, 088.46 441,522.05 

1910 2,041,181.22 $815.48 510,091.40 

1911 1,968,993.42 30,434.16 484,639.24 

1912 2,109,256.91 30,O87.7B 518,292.28 $207,304.66 

1913 2,391,920.85 45,54750 586,693.39 234,638.68 

1914 2,437,710.21 40,62152 599,272.17 239,708.86 

1915 2,481,469.35 38,27859 610,788.49 244,319.10 

1916 2,823,540.71 41,375.12 695,641.40 278,216.56 

1917 3,457,028.41 61,5^.36 848,874.01 339,549.61 

1918 3,574,930.07 69,592.59 876,334.39 350,533.75 

1919 4,358,414.86 78,867.32 1,069,886.88 427,954.75 

1920 4,793,482.28 73,229.75 1,180,063.13 472,025.25 

1921 4,161,931.42 59,596.18 1,023,083.81 409,233.53 

1922 3,421,63152 35,76160 846,442.41 338.576.96 

1923 5,335,818.13 50,127.49 1,321,422.66 528,569.06 

1924 5,251,903.11 44,503.87 1,301,848.22 520,73959 

1925 5,000,137.49 28,321.76 1,242,053.93 407,181.57 

1026 6,155,661.02 13,56755 1,286,523.44 514509.38 

1927 5,166,605.74 26,198.94 1,285,101.70 514,086.78 

1928 5,441,600.72 35,854.66 1,351,436.52 540,528.50 

1929 6,299,801.86 41,242.91* 1,564,639.74 * 625,856.89’’ 


Totals. . .$83578,673.69 $851,556.30 $20,320,228.56 $7,283,232.18 

» Not yet paid. ^ Not yet transferred. 
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BIBLIOGEAPHY^ 

Expla35TAtoey Note 

The bibliographies appended to the several monographs aim 
to list only those works which deal directly with the services to 
which they relate^ their history, activities, organization, methods 
of business, problems, etc. They are intended primarily to 
meet the needs of those persons who desire to make a further 
study of the services from an administrative standpoint. They 
thus do not include the titles of publications of the services 
themselves, except in so far as they treat of the services, their 
work and problems. Nor do they include books or articles deal- 
ing merely with technical features other than administrative 
of the work of the services. In a few cases explanatory notes 
have been appended where it was thought they would aid in 
making known the character or value of the publication to 
which they relate. 

After the completion of the series the bibliographies may be 
assembled and separately published as a bibliography of the 
Administrative Branch of the National Government. 

Gekeeae 

Aiding cities and towns to name their trees; the Forest service 
will identify trees in streets and parks. (In Plant world, 
June 1906, v. 9:14243). 

Barnes, W. 0. United States Forest service. (In Outwest, 
Aug. 1908, V. 29, no. 2:89-109). 

Black, E. L. Forest service. (In Outlook, Aug. 26, 1905, v. 
80:1020-28). 

^ Compiled by Sophy H. Powell. , 
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Blanchard, 0. J. Mutual relations of the Forest service ^nd 
the Eeclamation service. (In Forestry and irrigation, Jan. 
1906, V. 12:42-43). 

Brown, hr. 0. American lumber industry. ... Hew York, 
John Wiley and sons, 1923. 279 p. 

Forest service, p. 261-62. 

Burden, E. R. Report on a visit to the United States and 
Canada for the purpose of studying . . . forestry depart- 
ments. . . . Cambridge, University press, 1912. 24 p. 
Cook, A. S. Guardians of our forests. (In American forestry, 
Sept. 1919, V. 25:1329-33) 

Cooper, A. W. Work of the Forest service. (In Water and 
forest, Jan. 1907, v. 6, no. 4:9-11) 

DeBoer, S. R. Against transfer; Forest service should remain 
where it is. (In Parks and recreation, Jan.-Feb. 1922, v. 5, 
no. 3:227-30) 

Denver^ Colorado* Chamber of commerce and Board of trade* 
Committee on forestry. Report [with resolutions of com- 
mendation of U. S. Forest service]. Denver, no publisher, 
1909. 13 p. 

DuBois, Coert. Mountain communities and the Forest service. 
(In University of California journal of agriculture, Hov. 
1916, V. 4, no. 3:71-74) 

Forest service [Editorials]. (In Outlook, March 11-Apr. 22, 
1925, V. 139:361-62, 404-05, 444-46, 485-86, 523, 565-66, 
604-05) 

Criticism of Forest sendee. 

Graves, H. S. Farmer and the forester. (In Purdue agricul- 
turist, Jan. 1917, v. 11: 11-13, 52-54) 

Eorest service as an organization for national defence. 

(In Forestry Kaimin, Journal of school of forestry, Mon- 
tana state university, 1917, v. 3: 52-53) 

Hew menace to forestry; reorganization of Eorest ser- 
vice under proposed department of public works. (In Ameri- 
can forestry, Oct. 1921, v. 27 : 645-47) 

What the government is doing in forestry. (In Paper, 

Oct 16, 1912, V. 9, no. 5 : 15-16, 38) 

Ise, John. United States forest police. Hew Haven, Yale uni- 
versity press, 1920, 395 p. 

Hostility to national forests. Chapters 8-9: work of Forest service, 
Chapter 10. 
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Ivy^ T. P. Forestry problems in tbe TJnited States. Hender- 
sonville, H. C. 1906. 47 p. 

Lamb, G. N. Work of tbe Forest service. (In Alpha Zeta 
quarterly, March, 1915, v. 13, no. 4:34-41) 

Levison, J. J. Mission and scope of Forest service and its 
relation to the cooperage business. . . . (In Packages, Hov. 
1905, V. 8, no. 11 : 41-42) 

Old order changes. (In Journal of forestry, Mar. 1920, v. 
18:203-10) 

Duties of Chief forester. 

Pinchot, Gifford. Federal forest service. (In American forest 
congi'ess. Proceedings, 1905:390-99) 

Potter, A. F. Forest service and the meat supply. (In South- 
west stockman-farmer, Jan. 1, 1915, v. 31, no. 5:3) 

Keep the Forest service in the Department of agricul- 
ture. (In Producer, Oct, 1921, v. 3, no. 5 : 9-10) 

Price, 0. W. Government work in forestry. . . . (In Wood- 
craft, Dec. 1905, V. 4:135-39) 

1 Work of the Bureau of forestry. (In American forest 

congress. Proceedings, 1905 : 355-63) 

Shall the Forest service be eliminated from Alaska ? (In Ameri- 
can forestry, Jan. 1922, v. 28:37) 

Stodkbridge, H. E. Growth of the Forest service library. (In 
Forestry quarterly, June, 1910, v. 8 : 198-200) 

U. 8. Congress. Joint committee to investigate Interior depart- 
ment and Forestry service. Compilation of letters, telegrams, 
reports and other documents offered in evidence ... in the 
course of hearings held by committee Jan. 26-May 28, 1910. 
1910. 2 V. 

. Investigation of Department of Interior and 

of Bureau of forestry. . . . 1914. 13 v. (61st Cong. Senate 
doe. 719) Serials 5892-5903 

House. Committee on agriculture. Agricultural 

appropriation bill. Hearings, 1904-1922, 1902-1921. 

See Forest service in index to each volume. 

— — — Forestry. Hearings . . . , on H. E. 

15327, Jan. 26 and 27, 1921. 1921. 58 p. 

Forestry. Hearings . . . Jan. 9, 10, 

11, 12, 1922. 1922. 266 p. 
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— Committee on appropriations- Agricultural 

appropriation bills, 1923--date. * 

Hearing . . . 1922-date. 

See Forest service in index. 

Hearings for previous years were held before House committee on 
agriculture. 

Senate- Committee on agriculture and forestry- 

xigricultural appropriation bill, 1905-1922. Hearings . . . 
19044921. 

See Forest service in index to each volume. 

Committee on appropriations- Agricultural 

appropriation bill, 1923-date. 1922-date. 

See Forest service in index to each annual volume. 

United States Department of agriculture, Forest service. (In 
American institute of architects. Journal, July 14, 1917, v. 
5:246-48) 

U- 8- Forest service. Annual report of the forester, 1883-date. 
1887-date. 

The first three reports were printed only in the reports of the 
Department of agriculture. 

Division of forestry, by B. E. Fernow. (In 

United States Agriculture dept. Yearbook, 1897 : 143-60) 

— . Forest service ; what it is and how it deals with 

forest problems. 3d ed. 1907. 38 p. 

(United States Forest service circ. 36) 

‘ Forest worker. Bi-monthly, Sept. 1924-date. 

Mimeographed. Much the same material as appears in the Service 
bulletin in amplified form for general reader. Evident object is 
furtherance of cooperative features of Clarke-McNary act. 

Forests and forestry in the United States, sup- 
plementing exhibit of the United States Forest service at 
Brazil centennial exposition Eio de J aneiro, 1922-23, by H. A. 
Smith. 1922. 16 p, 

Government forest work. 1915. 19 p. 

Same. 1916. 16 p. 

I'"' 
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Same. 1926. 44 p. 

Same. 1927. 44 p. 

(IlBited States Agriculture dept. Circ. 211) 

Service l)iilletm. Weekly, Nov. 1917-clate. 

Mimeographed for Service officers and employees only. Dissemi- 
nates Service news and discusses problems, and thereby throws light on 
Service activities and organization. 

Value of the United States Forest service. (In National geo- 
graphic magazine, Jan. 1909, v. 20 : 29-41) 

What the Forest service does. (In Outlook, Apr. 12, 1922, v. 
130: 586-88) 

Whitney, L. Forest service of the United States and its work. 
(In School science and mathematics, Dec. 1910, v, 10: 
814-19) 

Histoby 

American association for the advancement of science. Message 
from the President. . . . Memorial upon cultivation of tim- 
ber and preservation of forests. . . . 1874. 6p. (43d Cong., 
1st sess. Senate Ex. doc. 28) Serial 1580 

Barnes, W. C. Gifford Pinchot, forester. (In McClures’ maga- 
zine, July 1908, V. 31: 319-27) 

Contains information as to development of Forest service. 

Bryan, J. W. Proposed investigation of the Forest service . . . 
[speech in Congress]. Washington, no publisher, 1913. 32 p. 
Early history of the Forest service. 

Decade of progress in the Forest service. (In American fores- 
try, Mar. 1920, v. 26:131-32). 

Decennial celebration of Forest products laboratory. (In 
Chemical and metallurgical engineering, Aug. 18, 1920, v. 
23:270-72) 

Fernow, B. E. Economics of forestry. ... New York, T. Y. 
Crowell and company, 1902. 520 p. 

Forestry movement in the United States, p. 369-411. 

Need of a forest administration for the United States. 

. . . Salem, Mass., Salem press publishing and printing 
company, 1889. 369-366 p. 

Practicability of an American forest administration. 

Baltimore, American economic association, Publications, 
1891, V. 6:269-285. 
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Eeport upon the forestry investigations of the IJ«. S. 

Department of agricnltnre, 18Y7-98. 1899. 401 p. (55th 
Cong., 3d sess. House doc. 181) 

Situation [what has been accomplished in forestry as 

a policy, a science, and an art]. (In Journal of forestry, 
Jan. 1917, V. 15:3-14) 

Forest service in war times. (In Science, Feb. 7, 1919, n s. v. 
49:141-42) 

Graves, H. S. Federal forestry. (In Science, Hov. 28, 1913, 
n. s. V. 38:753-58) 

Greeley, W. B. Accomplishment of the Forest service in silvi- 
culture during the past decade, Feb. 15, 1915. 21 p. 
Typewritten. 

National forestry, (In Cornell university, Proceedings 

at opening of forestry building, May 15, 1914:5-15) 

Hough, F. B. Eeport upon forestry. From committee ap- 
pointed to memorialize Congress and the State legislature 
regarding cultivation of timber and preservation of forests. 
Salem, Mass., Salem press. 1878. 14 p. 

Kinney, J. P. Forest legislation in America prior to Mar. 4, 
1789. Ithaca, H. Y. (Cornell university, Agricultural experi- 
ment station of Hew York Bulletin 870, Jan. 1, 1916 : 358- 
405) 

National academy of sciences. Eeport of committee upon inau- 
guration of a forestry policy to the Secretary of interior. 
1897. 47. p. 

Pinchot, Gifford. Government forestry abroad. Baltimore, 
American economic association, Publications, 1891, v. 6 : 185- 
238. 

Sherman, E. A. Thirty-five years of national forest growth. 
(In Journal of forestry, Feb. 1926, v. 24: 129-35) 

Stahl, E. M. Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. Horthampton^ 
Mass. Smith College Dept, of history, 1926. 69-138 p. 
(Smith College Studies in history, vol. XI, no. 2, Jan, 1926) 

Sudworth, G. B. Origin and development of forest work in 
the United States (In Michigan political science association, 
Publications, Jan. 1902, v. 4:376-405) 

Swain, E. H. E. Australian study of American forestry. . . . 
Brisbane, A. J, Gumming, government printer, 1918. 138 p. 

Tourney, J. W. Eecent progress and trends in forestry in the 
United States. (In J ournal of forestry, Jan, 1925, v. 23 : 1-9) 
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Z7. S. Agriculture dept Brirf statutory history of the TJ. S. 
Department of agriculture, by F. Gr. Caffey. 1916. 26 p. 
Forest service, 9-13 

Historical sketch of the IT. S. Department of agri- 
culture, compiled by 0. H. Greathouse. 1907. 97 p. 
Summary of war work of Department of agricul- 
ture from April, 1917-June 30, 1919. 1919, 16 p. 

Mimeographed. 

Forest service, p. 2-4. 

Congress. Joint committee to investigate Intemor de- 
partment and Forestry service. Investigation of Department 
of interior and Bureau of forestry. Hearings, . . . 1910. 
■■■■ ■ .7'V.' . , 

JJouse. Committee on piiblic lands. Cultivation 

of timber and the preservation of forests, 1874. 119 p. (43d 
Cong., 1st sess. House rept. 259). Serial 1623 

Wanlass, W. L. United States Department of agriculture, a 
study in administration. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 
1920. 132 p. 

See Forest service in index. 

Wartime work of the Forest service. (In Science, Dec. 28, 
1917, n. s. V. 46:632-33) 

Geneeal Activities aivd Policies 

American forest congress. Proceedings, 1905. . . . Washing- 
ton, D. 0. Suter publishing company, 1905. 474 p. 

National and state forest policy, p. 355-451. 

American paper and pulp association. Committee on forest con- 
servation. Suggestions for a national forest policy. . . . New 
York? no publisher, 1919. 8 p. 
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